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Oxford. 
S1r ;—In your remarks on Mr. Bulwer’s Novels, you forgot to notice his excessive ignorance 
of Latin. He makes the verb “‘abutor’”’ govern the accusative “‘ patientiam,”’ instead of the 


ablative, in that part of ‘‘ Pelham’’ where he misquoted the celebrated ‘‘ Quamdiu Catilina.’’ 
At the head of one of the chapters in the same book, he quotes a line beginning with ‘* Rébiis 
in adversis,’’ which he, however, misquotes, as usual, by making it ‘‘ In rébiis adversis!"’ 
Yours, obediently, 
T. 


P.S. Satanic Montgomery wrote for the last Newdigate ; and failed, of course, as he was 
expected to do. 


Eltham, Kent. 

Srr ;—Allow me to suggest an improvement in your highly respected Magazine, which I feel 
assured would cause it an increased sale. 

It is very evident, even to military readers, that the ‘‘ United Service Journal” is of an every 
day nature, and that its pages require enlivening with lighter matter, which would cause the 
fairer part of our creation to patronize it; particularly if a proportion of it was devoted to tales 
of “flood and field.”” Now, sir, if you were to allot a few pages of your Magazine to this 
desirable end, I have not the least doubt but you would soon feel the effect of it. I would 
head it ‘‘ Naval and Military Sketches, or Facts of other Times,” which would embrace highly 
interesting anecdotes of characters in both departments of the service, who have passed to 
that bourne “‘ from whence no traveller returns,’’ as well as those now enjoying their well- 
earned laurels. 

I have known the Cockpit, as well as the Camp, produce incidents which have excited, not 
only curiosity as to their termination, but the most intense anxiety during the recital, aud, no 
doubt you will admit, that in the nature of the service, many occurrences n.ust have taken 
place which would prove equally instructive as well as amusing, not only to the aspirants for a 
mural crown or marshal’s baton, but to all grades of society. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 


We are extremely obliged for the suggestion contained in the last letter, but we have 


already taken measures for pleasing those readers of Regina who have a stomach for 
Military Adventures and Tales of Slaughter. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No COMMUNICATION RECEIVED AFTER THE 12TH OF THE MONTH CAN BE ANSWERED 
IN ANY MANNER UNTIL THE EXPIRATION OF Tu AT MONTH. 

AND WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN SHORT MSS., PARTICULARLY THOSE 
CONTAINING VERSES. It is easier for our Correspondents to keep copies than for us to 
write at least one hundred letters monthly. 


Our best thanks for the small volume, Dyegiveitupiana. It is too light for the body of our 
Magazine: we cannot, however, refrain from one extract here: ‘* Why is Fraser’s Magazine 
like a ship in a favouring wind?—D’ye give it up ?—Because it is going on with a swelling sale.” 


G., who so fussily informs us of what we knew before himself—namely, the abdication of 
King Campbell, leaving Hall concerned with the New Monthly in confusion—is assured that we, 
who must rise, can have no joy over those that fall. Our starting point was far beyond the goal 
of New Monthly glory: and, so little do we rejoice at the present anarchy and approaching 
annihilation of Colburn’s domain, that we have written a very pretty poem, condoling with 
him thereon. Here it is:— 







A VERY ENCOURAGING LAMENT. 


New Monthly, grown old, For still shall thy twaddle, 
Must be rank’d with the dead ; Old Novelty! rule 

As you’ll think, when you’re told, Both the heart and the noddle 
That it loses its Head. Of spinster and fool. 

Sly Bentley now smiles— Pay thy scribblers—as meet— 
But sad Colburn lcoks grim, And let none be exempt 

As a cat, that reviles From thy sovereign per sheet, 
The rich cream it can’t skim. And our sovereign contempt. 

But the milk and the water, And long be thy page 
Great Colburn! remain ; Just as good as it was ; it 

So mind what you’re ater, Cannot suit the world’s stage, 
And still you may gain. But will do for the closet. 








The complaints of M., concerning a series of papers of the most meretricious and disgusting 
character in a contemporary Magazine, are but too well founded. M. wishes us to devote our 
pages to an exposure of this odious quackery. This we must decline. ‘The dulness and frip- 
pery, the base coinage of lead and dross in exhausted Magazines do not fall within the peculiar 
province of our administration of critical law. Besides, with regard to the trash in question, it 
may be safely said—that its false sentiment and beastly detail, especially in the last ‘‘ Passages,”’ 
have excited unparalleled disgust in the minds of all; and, therefore, can do no harm. If the 
publication, relying on the remembrance still entertained of the glory which has for ever 
past away from its pages, be base enough to persist in clothing brothel-thoughts in tawdry 
language, let it secure the aid of ‘* Rosa’s Boy.” He, like the Magazine alluded to, is an 
expiring light, and has now had a somewhat long experience in that species of fine writing, 
which may be designated—prostitute thought in elaborate diction, The glimmer of this dying 
taper, faint as it is, may help to light Decay to an inevitable grave: while the healthful feeling 
of the young and of the mature, will be strengthened and encouraged by such signal proof that 
the highest mental cultivation can never prevent the hollow-hearted traffickers in sentiment 
from finally falling victims to vitiated taste. We repeat, there is no danger in the ‘‘ Diary,” 
50 justly reprehended by our correspondent. It is understood and scorned—we need not tear 
away the veil—it is transparent, and all behold the vile deformity beneath. 


With every feeling of commiseration for the writer of the following letter and for 
his whole fraternity, we assure them that we have no objection to imitators. The 
poor fellows are in a wretched plight. 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Sir,—As one of a class of laborious individuals whv have been reduced to comparative star- 
vation by the unparalleled success of your Magazine, I Jay before you the copy of an adver- 
tisement, which we have been compelled to put forth in the depth of our distress. 

“ Among other improvements, it is the intention of the Proprietors of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, to introduce a series of LITERARY SKETCHES, or estimates of the genius of the principal 
Authors of the present day, accompanied by Engraved Likenesses. As in these times of intel- 
lectual fertility, the series must include many writers comparatively new to fame, the plan must 
be admitted to possess some novelty.” 

The last sentence, I fear, will appear to you rather contemptible. But the fact is, we are 
but a contemptible crew, now the Captain’s gone. We know, as well as all the world beside, 
that though the plan possesses novelty, you possess the plan; yet you would hardly expect us 
to sayso. And, permit me to observe, that the idea of representing writers new to fame, is ori- 
ginal. You of Regina are clever fellows, and you give likenesses of clever men. We are dull 
enough in all conscience, and shall fellow-feelingly give pictures of the sons and daughters of 
dulness, a numerous and neglected class. 

Most respected Sir, we must live. All our provisions are at present devoted to keeping up 
the spirits of the farce-man and another, who do the heavy work of the Magazine—that is, the 
fun—and invariably advertise it when they mean to be humourous. With the exception of 
these two, not a soul of us has a decent body to shew. Trusting, therefore, that you wil) see and 
pity the deplorable state to which we are reduced by your wit and our own stupidity, I remain, 
with grievous admiration, 

Your constant reader, 
One OF THE CONTRisUTORS TO THE New MontTuty. 
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AUGUST, 1830. 


Vo. I. 


DR, KENNEDY AND LORD BYRON.* 


Docror KENNEDY, we learn, by the 
preface to this work, received his 
education in Edinburgh, and was 
originally destined for the bar, but 
he finally adopted the medical pro- 
fession, in which he rose to a high 
standing. He obtained an appoint- 
ment in his Majesty’s service, and 
about ten years ago was ordered 
to the Mediterranean, where he 
served in Malta and the Ionian Isles. 
During his residence in Cephalonia, 
in 1823, he became acquainted with 
Lord Byron in the following man- 
ner :—Being a zealous and sincere 
Christian, he occupied himself wher- 
ever he went in spreading the truths 
of Christianity as far as was in his 
power; and in Cephalonia, before 
Lord Byron arrived there, he had 
engaged four officers to enter upon 
the investigation of the doctrines of 
our faith. Lord Byron heard of this, 
and expressed a wish to be present 
at their meetings, and, after his in- 
troduction, held many conversations 
on religious topics with the Doctor. 
His lordship always treated him with 
respect and deference, but it was not 
to be expected that the godless crew 
with whom Lord Byron so much 
associated, would act in a like man- 
ner. Accordingly we find in the va- 
rious lives, narratives, &c. concerning 
his lordship, written by these gen- 
tlemen much misrepresentation as to 
Dr. Kennedy. The Examiner called 
him a missionary, others depicted him 
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as a half-crazy methodist. Almost 
all sneer at him and his exertions. 
In their works Lord Byron is repre- 
sented as putting down the Doctor 
with the greatest ease and most com- 
plete success, and Dr. Kennedy says, 
in one of his letters, with much 
naiveté, that he found himself com- 
pelled to prove that he was not a 
blockhead, ‘‘ which is rather a diffi- 
cult thing to do when one writes a 
book.” Itis certain that in Kennedy’s 
own report of the conversations, he 
cuts a very different figure from what 
he does in the books written by the 
Philhellenes. The apologue of the 
lion and the man is most completely 
verified here: the lion has turned 
painter in his own defence, and the 
tables are turned. 

To those to whom religious con- 
troversy is at all familiar, these con- 
versations will not communicate any 
thing new. Dr. Kennedy asserts, 
on the usual grounds, the truth of 
the scriptures, using Horne’s truly 
excellent work as his text book. 
The doctrine which he preaches is 
Protestant and Orthodox, with a 
strong tendency to what are called 
Evangelical principles; these he in- 
culcates and illustrates, in the usual 
manner, with much earnestness, and 
occasionally considerable eloquence. 
Although there is not much novelty 
in the work, yet we consider it a 
useful one. We agree with a very 
judicious remark of Lord Byron to 


* Conversations on Religion, with Lord Byron and others, held in Cephalonia, a 
short time previous to his Lordship’s Death. 
His Majesty’s Medical Staff. London, 1830. 


By the late James Kennedy, M.D., of 
John Murray. 
B 





2 Dr. Kennedy and Lord Byron. 


Dr. Kennedy. His lordship had urged 
him to write what he had said, and 
publish it, and the Doctor excused 
himself on the ground that so many 
able men had written on the subject, 
that he could offer nothing new. But, 
said Lord Byron, every one has a 
different way of reporting a subject, 
and the view that is old and useless 
to some, may be made, in other 
hands, new and useful to others. 
Besides, curiosity to see Lord By- 
ron’s opinions upon religious matters, 
will put the book into the hands of 
persons whose reading is anything 
but religious, and there it must do 
good. If many among these come 
to scoff, some, we may be sure, will 
remain to pray. The effect of the 
conversations on Lord Byron him- 
self, Dr. Kennedy sums up by say- 
ing that he has no reason to believe 
that his lordship was, in the least 
degree, converted ; but that if he had 
lived he would have examined the 
subject. If he had, it is our opinion 
that he would have acknowledged 
the truths of Christianity. 

We confess that we do not think 
Dr. Kennedy went the right way to 
work with him. We shall give one 
specimen of the Doctor’s argument : 


“ €T was once dining with a gentleman,’ 
[ Dr. K. is speaking, ] ‘ who after dinner ra- 
ther unexpectedly asked, ‘ What are the 
grounds on which you, ‘ New Lights’ be- 
lieve that you are influenced by the Holy 
Spirit, and what is the evidence by which 
you convince others, who have never felt 
such an influence, that you are possessed 
of it ?’ 

“* Well,’ said Lord Byron, ‘ this was a 
sensible and pertinent question; what an- 
swer did you make?’ ‘ We had a long 
conversation on the subject, and many 
things were said on both sides, which I do 
not now recollect.’ 

“ © But did you convince him?’ ‘ No,’ 
I replied, ‘ it is not so easy to convince 
people on such points.’ ‘I should, how- 
ever, like to know what answers you could 
make to such a question.’ 

“© 'To one who knows the Scriptures, and 
has felt their power, the answer would be 
easy and satisfactory ; but to those who do 
not believe, no answer, however demon- 
strative, can be satisfactory. Itis as though 
one were to talk of colours to a man born 
blind ; or to expect that a man who has no 
musical ear should derive pleasure from a 
succession of sweet sounds. A sober friend 
of mine one day gave me his opinion of re- 
ligious people. ‘ In my opinion,’ he said, 
‘ religion is like any other thing. Some are 
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attached to it, because they have a taste for 
it; others care nothing about it, merely be- 
cause they have no taste for it ; as one man 
has a taste for music and another has not ; 
therefore, let everybody follow his own 
taste, and not trouble those that have no 
sympathy with it.’ Another gentleman 
gave it as his opinion, that the serious peo- 
ple, called ‘ Blue Lights,’ * Saints,’ and 
Methodists, were in general of weak and 
timid minds, who required something to 
allay their superstitious fears respecting a 
futurity.’ 

“ ¢ Well, but what answer have you to 
make to the question proposed?’ ‘ The 
answer is twofold. The Scriptures reveal 
a person of the Deity, called the Holy Spirit 
of God, the Comforter. We find this Spirit 
in various parts of Scripture called God, 
and performing the works of God; Crea- 
tion is ascribed to him. The Apostles and 
Prophets wrote as inspired by Him. The 
whole name and attributes of the Godhead 
are applied to Him. In John iii., which I 
formerly read to you, regeneration is de- 
clayed to be the work of the Spirit; and 
sanctification is also His work, going on to- 
wards perfection, until the man enters into 
the glorified state. Therefore, though many 
cannot know the exact period of their con- 
version, and in others it appears more im- 
mediate, yet there are few but must be 
aware of the fact, that a change has taken 
place in their conduct, feelings, principles 
of action, and affections, which, while it in- 
cludes moral reformation, comprehends 
something greater. This change they feel 
not to have been brought about by them- 
selves ; not to be the result of good reso- 
lutions, nor of moral suasion, nor of satiety 
in sin, nor from the mere love of virtue for 
its own sake ; taught by the Scriptures, they 
refer it to the Holy Spirit. Hence, they 
have an evidence within themselves that 
they have been influenced by the Holy 
Spirit. This influence acts always in con- 
currence with reason, and never against it. 
Though this evidence is satisfactory in it- 
self, it is confirmed by the fact, that real 
Christians in every age, of every sect, have 
given their testimony of having experienc- 
ed the same supernatural operations. 

“To the second part of the question, 
© What evidence is there to convince others 
who have never felt it?’ the answer is 
equally obvious. Ist. The evidence of 
Scripture; 2nd. The evidence of real Chris- 
tians, who are unanimous in bearing the 
same testimony ; and, 3rd. The conduct of 
those Christians, which is consistent with 
their professions. A man may set aside the 
first evidence as being of no weight; the 
second he may ascribe to mental weakness, 
superstition, and delusion; and the third 
he may deny as proving nothing but what 
may arise from mere moral reformation. 
That those who have never felt the influ- 
ence of regeneration on their own minds 
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may reason thus is too often exemplified, 
and is much to be lamented; but the ques- 
tion arises, ‘ Do they, in these conclusions, 
act upon those sound principles of philoso- 
phical and logical reasoning which they pro- 
fess to know better than those whom they 
ridicule?” Now I apprehend that, so far 
from doing so, they violate them all. First, 
they doubt the existence of a feeling, be- 
cause they never experienced it. Secondly, 
they coolly reject the united testimony of 
Christians of every age, sect, condition, de- 
gree of talents and accomplishments, who 
must, in their opinion, have perjured them- 
selves on this point, or at least have been 
deceived. But the evidence of these per- 
sons they will receive on every other sub- 
ject except religion ; and on what principle 
of human nature can they account for a de- 
ception so uniform and similar, among so 
many whose ages, education, habits of 
thinking, and acquirements in other re- 
spects are so different? such evidence would 
be decisive on every other point, and would 
be by all acknowledged. Why isit rejected ? 
Simply, because those who reject it have 
never felt this power in religion; they con- 
fess that they have it not: but do they rea- 
son logically, when they deny that this 
power has been felt by others, who assert 
that they have felt it?’” 


We venture to say that Lord By- 
ron was not convinced from this ar- 
gument. A man’s own conviction of 
certain strong feelings in himself, is 
no proof to others of the divine nature 
of those feelings. In false religions, 
as well as in the true one, the faith- 
ful‘ believers feel the same internal 
convictions, and might use precisely 
the same arguments. We do not 
doubt the soundness of the doctrines 
here laid down, but we think that a 
person so accomplished as Lord By- 
ron ought to have been approached 
through his understanding, not his 
feelings. The same reasoning that 
would be effective in a congregation 
of enthusiastic methodists prepared 
to believe, would fail when addressed 
to a cool, shrewd, educated gentle- 
man, proud of his literary fame, con- 
scious of high intellectual powers, 
and predetermined to sneer. 

Dr. Kennedy, however, does not 
set much store upon the common- 
sense way of inculcating religion. 


Southey’s beautiful Life of Wesley 
finds no favour in his eyes, because, 
“‘ though Southey is a man who be- 
lieves in Christianity, and is what the 
world calls a good man, 1 doubt whe- 
ther he is able to comprehend some 
parts of Wesley’s character, which, to 
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a mere scholar, must appear fantasti- 
eal.” In fact, in different parts of 
the book, he speaks as if scholarship 
were a positive hindrance to the un- 
derstanding of religion. It is amusing 
to see the manner in which Warbur- 
ton is spoken of. 


“ His lordship asked me, what I thought 
of the theory of Warburton, that the Jews 
had no distinct idea of a future state, and 
that a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments was not, in the slightest degree, al- 
luded to in any, of the books of Moses? 
I said, ‘ that I had often seen, but had ne- 
ver read, his Divine Legation of Moses, al- 
though I was well acquainted with his 
theory, from having seen it so often stated 
and alluded to in other works. It is not 
necessary,’ I said, ‘ to read his book to 
form a clear and decided opinion upon its 
subject, as we have the Bible and the whole 
history of man to guide us. No nation has 
ever been found without having some idea 
of a future state, and it would be strange 
to conclude, that the Jews were a so- 
litary exception. Many passages of the 
Pentateuch distinctly imply it, and many 
events of the Jewish history, as well as 
the obvious import and meaning of the 
whole of their ceremonial law, must have 
rendered the idea familiar to those who 
were capable of reflection and observation. 
Had Warburton read his Bible with more 
simplicity and attention, and not allowed 
himself to be misled by the ambition of 
displaying his vast stores of erudition, he 
would have enjoyed a more solid and ho- 
nourable, though perhaps less brilliant fame, 
than that which time has awarded to 
him.’” 


Again— 


“ Lord B. asked me whether I had read 
Warburton’s theory. I said I had seen 
the work repeatedly, at a time when I had 
no interest in these subjects, and now, 
when I wish to see it, I cannot get access 
to it. ‘ I have read it,’ said Lord B., ‘ or, 
rather, I have glanced over it. It appears 
a learned and ingenious work, and I know 
there are many people who think very 
highly of his theory.’ I replied that I had 
seen an abstract of his theory repeatedly 
stated, and could judge that it was easily 
refuted; ‘ and, indeed,’ I added, ‘ when J 
go home I will put down some passages in 
the Pentateuch itself, which, had Warbur- 
ton looked at, he would not have adopted so 
fanciful a theory.’” 


The Doctor then admits that he had 
never read one of the greatest theo- 
logical works’ ever written, (though 
he has no scruple in deciding that it 
is a work that ought to be condemn- 
ed by every Christian), and yet he 
judges that it could be easily refuted. 
B2 

































































































































4 Dr. Kennedy and Lord Byron. 


It is a sign that Warburton is tho- 
roughly dead, or this assertion would 
meet some contradiction. But the 
naive self-sufficiency with which Dr. 
K. says that he will put down some 
passages in the Pentateuch, which, 
had Warburton locked at, he would 
not have adopted his theory, is really 
droll. When we consider that War- 
burton was one of the greatest scho- 
lars, and most distinguished polemics 
of his time, it is impossible not to be 
diverted by the idea: that Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s reading of the Pentateuch 
would supply the Bishop with mat- 
ter which he had never looked at. 
Warburton had of course most mi- 
nutely considered every text and 
gloss that could bear upon his theory, 
with professional and critical ac- 
curacy. Whether we agree with the 
leading principles of the Divine Lega- 
tion or not, we must admire its erudi- 
tion and genius, and certainly disagree 
with Dr. K. in thinking it “‘ wholly 
incompatible with Christianity.” 
With equal nonchalance he informs 
Lord Byron that he had seen the 
works of Barrow and Stillingfieet, but 
not read them. In another place— 


“¢ Do you understand,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘ the scriptures in their original lan- 
guages ?’ I replied, ‘ that I understood the 
original language of the New, but not that 
of the Old Testament; that I had com- 
menced the studyof the language of the 
Old Testament, and should have finished 
it long ago, if I had any reason to doubt 
the accuracy of our various translations.’ ” 


Thus splendidly qualified he, never- 
theless, does not hesitate to turn cri- 
tic upon some of the most verate 
questiones connected with the sacred 
books. 


“ ¢ The apostles,’ said his lordship, ‘ are 
accused of not having written in good 
Greek.’—‘ This is an objection,’ I answer- 
ed, ‘which has been made from ignorance 
or malice, or from a want of due considera- 
tion of the subject. They do not write, it 
is true, in the style of Demosthenes or 
Thucydides, any more than the majority 
of our authors write in the style of Robert- 
son, Gibbon, or Johnson.” 

* * * * 


“¢ The style of the Septuagint, and that 
of the New Testament, are precisely alike 
in purity and correctness; and the few 
Latinisms introduced in that of the latter, 
were names of things which were not 
known to the ancient Greeks. It would 
have been strange had the apostles used a 
description of these things, instead of using 
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the names by which they were known and 
understood, merely because ancient writers 
knew neither the names nor the things 
which they signified.’ ” 

The Doctor clearly thinks that none 
but deists have impugned the classi- 
cality of the New Testament Greek. 
The ignorant fear nothing. Had 
Lord Byron mooted the questions 
commonly discussed among scholars 
as to the language in which the 
gospel of Saint Matthew, for instance, 
was originally written, or broached 
the theory of those who, like the au- 
thor of the Palzoromaica and others, 
assign a Latin origin to the whole, 
or disputed concerning the fate of the 
autographs of the apostles, or opened 
the controversy of the Hellenistic 
dialect, or any other thing of the 
same kind, his lordship’s deism would 
have been most cruelly aggravated ; 
yet, at the risk of incurring the odium 
theologicum of the critics who believe 
in the working of so useless a mi- 
racle as that of imparting scholar- 
like skill in the management of an in- 
tricate and artificial dialect to men so 
uneducated as those who wrote the 
New Testament, we must say, that its 
text is not only not that of Demosthe- 
nes and Thucydides, but it is of the 
most corrupt class of Greek. This we 
repeat with a full knowledge of the 
whole controversy respecting it, and, 
in spite of the labours of the learned 
men who have bolstered up the theory 
of Hellenistic Greek, and have, with 
immense industry, produced parallel 
passages from writers of all styles 
and centuries, to justify particular 
idioms. So far from considering this 
a slur upon the credibility of the New 
Testament, we have always consider- 
ed it the reverse. We contend that 
another miracle would have been 
necessary to convince us, if the text 
had been Demosthenic or Thucydi- 
dean, that it was written by peasants 
of Galilee, or even a gentleman of 
Tarsus. As for the comparison of 
the Greek of the Septuagint with 
that of the New Testament, nothing 
but that grand confidence which re- 
sults from total want of knowledge 
of the subject under debate, could 
have dictated the assertion. This, 
however, is not the place for our en- 
tering into such a discussion; we have 
said enough to let scholars judge 
of the competency of Dr. Kennedy 
to decide on points like these. Cf 
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its Latinisms he knows nothing ; he 
imagines evidently that the only idiot- 
isms in the text are such words as 
KEvTupinovy, AEyeav, @parrapioy, &c. It is 
therefore idle to dispute with him on 
the subject. He does not know 
enough to suspect that he knows no- 
thing. That even the mere technical 
arrangement of the Bible, if it differ- 
ed ever so little from that to which 
he was accustomed, was enough to 
puzzle him, we have a curious proof. 


“I then turned over the Bible to look 
for the third chapter of John, but as the 
chapters were arranged in a different man- 
ner from that to which I had been accus- 
tomed, and with different titles, I leisurely 
observed them ; in the meantime Lord B. 
was waiting to be shewn the passage re- 
ferred to; and as I looked, I happened to 
say, ‘I cannot find the place so readily in 
this Bible as in the common Bible.’ ” 


The Doctor would of course have 
regarded any attempt to alter the com- 
mon arrangement as blasphemy, and 
unknowingly contended for the inspi- 
ration of Robert Stephens. 

He tells us that he does not know 
anything of Hebrew, but yet believes 
in the general accuracy of the autho- 
rized versions. If he had known any- 
thing of the language his belief would 
have been confirmed ; but it is amus- 
ing, after such a confession, to find 
him entering into verbal disputes 
respecting the interpretation of the 
words describing what he, or Lord 
B. calls, the ‘‘ ghost scene in Sa- 
muel”—dogmatically deciding on the 
unity of the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch—settling, with the tone of 
authority, all the disputes about the 
book of Job—and so on. Now this 
must have injured his usefulness in 
carrying on controversy, (for such, 
of course, his conversations must 
have been,) with such a man. We 
agree with him in thinking that 
Lord Byron’s knowledge of the 
Scriptures was not critical or exact, 
and that it was considerably over- 
panegyrized by his friends or toad- 
eaters; but his lordship was a well 
educated and a passably read man, 
and he could not have avoided per- 
ceiving some of the slips of Dr. K.’s 
conversation, although his politeness 
prevented him from noticing them. 
We doubt also the policy, (to speak 
humanly,) of resting the cause of 
the Christian doctrines upon the pro- 
phecies of Danicl, particularly when 
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the gentleman who appeals to them 
confesses that he takes them at the 
second-hand of a translation, and 
scornfully denounces all those who 
fancy that manuscripts are to be 
consulted, collations made, all the 
paraphernalia of criticism employed, 
before the very letters of the text, on 
which such important consequences 
are built, can be settled. 

Entering into these discussions 
would be out of our way; and, in 
truth, if we continue this style of 
criticism it may appear that we are 
hostile to Dr. Kennedy, whereas the 
very contrary is the fact. We think 
him, and thousands of people like 
him, fundamentally wrong in en- 
deavouring to mix the scholar with 
the Christian, without taking the 
trouble, (and no small trouble it is,) 
to qualify for the former character. 
Of the New Testament this may truly 
be said—that its material doctrines, 
those which it concerns us all to 
know and understand, may be known 
and understood by ‘“‘ babes and suck- 
lings”’—by the most illiterate and 
the most helpless of human crea- 
tures. They may be made clear by 
the most unlearned of preachers ; 
they can be found in the most faulty 
and imperfect of versions. Even the 
intense dishonesty of the Romish 
translators—those of Douay and 
Rheims for instance—cannot conceal 
them—there they are, contradicting 
by their native truth and simplicity, 
(disguised though they be by the per- 
versions of translators,) the felonious 
commentaries beneath. We, who 
do not admit this, but who particu- 
larly insist upon its truth—who 
maintain that Christianity is, like the 
works of its Creator, adapted for all 
classes of beings, contend neverthe- 
less that there must be what, in scrip- 
tural language, is called, ‘‘ meat for 
strong men.” He who went to con- 
vert Lord Byron, (if Lord Byron 
was, indeed, an infidel, a question 
which we shall shortly consider be- 
fore we conclude the article,) should 
have come better prepared in what 
those who read and criticize think of 
importance, than Dr. Kennedy did. 
But here our reproval ceases. His 
arguments are neatly arranged, and 
his conspectus of Christian doctrine 
irreproachable. He was an honest 
man in politics as well as religion, 
and a clever man too. 


Dr. Kennedy and Lord Byron. 


We extract a passage’ illustrative 
of his principles : 


“The Radicals have little loyalty, and 
less piety; at least many of them have 
openly professed their deistical principles ; 
and no honest man can join in wishing 
them success. Their arguments betray 
their ignorance; and it is evident, if they 
could succeed, that they would maintain 
that a nation is as well without, as with a 
church establishment. No Christian would 
ever wish to see the money applied to 
teach religion and morality withdrawn: he 
might say, that it might be more justly dis- 
tributed, and given only to those who ex- 
ecute their duty; and that he would like 
to see real religion flourish in every part 
of the nation, without the distinction of 
churchman or dissenter; and that the 
funds should be applied in such a way, as 
most effectually to promote these objects 
exclusively ; and that means should be 
adopted which should tend to repress the 
ambition of rank, wealth, and indolence, 
literary or political. 

“From such an union, however, I would 
exclude Arians, Socinians, Swedenborgians, 
and fanatics of all descriptions; leaving to 
them, not only toleration, but perfect li- 
berty of conscience. These people have 
no right to the name of Christians. The 
Arians deny that the Son is equal to the 
Father; although he himself expressly de- 
clares that heis. The Socinians say, he is 
not a divine character; yet these sects call 
themselves Christians, while they reject the 
testimony of Christ. The other fanatics 
are too absurd in their fancies and imagi- 
nations to be reasoned with. 

““€ You seem to hate the Socinians,’ 
said Lord Byron. ‘Not the individuals,’ 
[ replied, ‘but their principles. I believe 
their system a terrible delusion, and that 
there is more hope ofa deist, than of a So- 
cinian, becoming a real Christian.’ 

“But is this charitable ?’? he asked; 
‘why would you exclude a sincere Soci- 
nian from the hope of salvation ?’ 

“TI do not exclude him, and certainly 
I am no judge; nor ought we to judge of 
the ultimate state of any one; but com- 
paring the Socinian doctrines with those in 
the Bible, the one or other must be wrong.’ 

“ «But they draw their doctrine from 
the Bible,’ said Lord B. ‘ Yes, so do all 
the fools, enthusiasts, and fanatics; so the 
Church of Rome founds a system of ido- 
latry, as absurd as ancient or modern pa- 
ganism, on the Bible. The Socinians re- 
ject such parts of the Scripture, as interpo- 
lations, or corruptions, which do not suit 
their scheme ; they turn literal things into 
metaphorical, and metaphorical into literal, 
until they succeed in representing original 
sin, the depravity of our nature, the ne- 
cessity of atonement, and consequently the 
whole necessity of a revelation, as perfectly 
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useless, Setting aside the evidence on 
which these doctrines stand, it is obvious, 
according to their scheme, that there was 
very little need of a Saviour. The truth 
is, the Socinians are all unregenerated 
men; their hearts require to be renewed, 
and their heads enlightened ; and their 
danger is, that they have formed a false 
system of religion, and cling to it in the 
hope of safety. If any of them are sin- 
cerely seeking the truth, God will in due 
time teach them, and bring them out of 
their Socinian delusion; but those who die 
believing it, die, as far as I can judge, un- 
regenerated, and consequently, according 
to the Scriptures, die in a most dangerous 
state.’ 

“ ¢ Their religion,’ said his lordship, 
* seems to be spreading very much. Lady 
B. is a great one among them, and much 
luoked up to. She and I used to have a 
great many discussions on religion, and 
some of our differences arose from this 
point; but on comparing all the points to- 
gether, I found that her religion was very 
similar to mine.’ 

“I said I was exceedingly sorry to hear 
that her ladyship was among such a set, 
and I hoped that ere long she would see 
her error and danger. ‘But,’ I added, 
‘were thousands more of the great, and the 
noble, and the learned among them, Chris- 
tianity will stand and raise its head with 
ultimate success from amidst the ruins of 
superstition, ignorance, idolatry, and dam- 
nable heresies.’ ’’ 


We hope that Lady Byron has es- 
caped from the Socinians, who are, 
in every point of view, the most dis- 
gusting sect of mock religionists that 
ever appeared. Lord B. was mis- 
taken in thinking them on the in- 
crease—they are daily diminishing. 

Another—because it connects some- 
how with the above, and is curious 
besides. 


“ The conversation turned upon the So- 
cinians, and I was accused by some of the 
party of being too severe on this sect,—that 
my opinions were too exclusive and narrow, 
and less candid and charitable in judging 
of others than they should be. I affirmed 
that this was a mistake. ‘That I pre- 
tended not to judge of the final and eternal 
state of any one, but that there were opi- 
nions and practices, which, when judged 
by the Bible, rendered those who held 
them incapable of obtaining eternal happi- 
ness; since God had declared certain cha- 
racters should not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. We believe what God has said. 
Had he said, that after a certain time 
passed elsewhere, the unrepenting wicked, 
after due punishment, should be cleansed 
and raised to heaven, we would have be- 
lieved it, and rejoiced in the idea: but God 
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has said otherwise, and the will of the 
Christian is, to yield to the will of God. 
Whatever he does is right. If it depended 
on me, judging by mere feelings of huma- 
nity, I would have all saved. Nay, I would 
go further than you,—I would have no hell 
at all; but would pardon all, purify all, 
and send all to equal happiness.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
exclaimed some of them, ‘I would not 
save all.’ ‘I would save,’ cried his Lord- 
ship, ‘my sister and my daughter, and 
some of my friends,—and a few others, 
and let the rest shift for themselves.’ 
* And your wife also,’ 1 exclaimed. ‘ No,’ 
he said. ‘ But your wife, surely you would 
save your wife ?’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I would 
save her too, if you like.’” 


This sounds cruel: but as Dr. Ken- 
nedy is not alive, (he died in the West 
Indies in 1827,) we cannot tell how 
it was said, and that makes all the 
difference. 

There is some amusing literary mat- 
ter in the book, but with that we shall 
not meddle. We give Dr. Kennedy’s 
description of Lord Byron’s person 
and manner, without offering any 
comment :— 


** Lord B. was rather above the middle 
size; his countenance was fine, and indi- 
cated intelligence, but especially benevo- 
lence. His forehead was large and ample, 
his eyes were of a grey colour, his nose 
well-proportioned, his mouth wide, and his 
chin projecting ; his hair was light brown, 
inclining to grey, particularly about the 
temples; his appearance was full and ro- 
bust. He had high shirt collars, some- 
times embroidered, but without frills; he 
wore often nankeen jacket and trowsers, 
sometimes a plaid jacket; he generally wore 
a gold chain about his neck, on which a 
locket was suspended, and the end of the 
chain was placed in his waistcoat pocket, 
and a cameo, with the head of Napoleon. 

“ His countenance generally exhibited a 
smile, or a look of softness, and thoughtful- 
ness; and when animated in conversation, 
there was a keen and pergant expression of 
eye, with a slight colour in his face, which 
was usually pale and clear. 

‘He spoke with energy, vivacity, and 
freedom ; his utterance was rapid, and va- 
ried in its intonations; his language was 
select, forcible, and pure; and his ideas 
were expressed with unusual ease and pro- 
priety. His voice was soft and melodious, 
to a degree which at first appeared to be 
the result of affectation. His manners were 
dignified and well-bred; he was invariably 
polite. 

“ The impression which he left on me, 
judging of his manner merely, was that of 
a perfectly polished man, with much affabi- 
lity, cheerfulness, vivacity, and benevo- 
lence. In the conversations which I had 
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with him, he appeared to shew an acute 
and cultivated mind, rather than a profound 
understanding. There was no appearance 
of extensive science or erudition, nor that 
coolness and sobriety of judgment, which a 
learned philosopher might be expected to 
exhibit; but his manner was lively, witty, 
and penetrating, shewing that he had a 
mind of strong powers, and capable of ac- 
complishing great things, rather than af- 
fording a constant proof that he had already 
accomplished them. He was so easy, affa- 
ble, and kind, that you required at times to 
recall to mind his rank and fame, lest his 
manner should unconsciously betray you 
into undue familiarity—an error into which 
one gentleman fell—and was punished by 
Lord B.’s avoiding him as much as polite- 
ness permitted. Although he must have 
looked into a variety of books, and was ac- 
quainted with a little on every subject, yet 
I was not impressed with an idea of the 
profoundness of his knowledge, nor should 
I have been disposed to rely on the solidity 
of his judgment. He often spoke for ef- 
fect, and appeared to say fine and brilliant 
things, without having any other end in 
view ; a practice which might display quick- 
ness of discernment, eloquence, and wit, but 
which, of course, could not excite the de- 
cided admiration which the display of a 
richly-furnished mind, or a superior and 
solid understanding, would have elicited. 
Though not insensible to renown and dis- 
tinction, and though raised to the highest 
pitch of poetical eminence, he had no poe- 
tical enthusiasm, or fantastic frenzy in his 
manner and conversation. He felt that 
these were useful, and to be studied and 
valued only as they lead to something more 
substantial; and as he had a quick percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, he seemed to have a 
feeling, that frequently crossed his mind, 
as if fame and poetry, and every thing else 
which men so eagerly court, was, in reality, 
hollow and vain; and contempt for the 
whole human race—including himself— 
was often predominant.” 


The work concludes with the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“ Tt appears, therefore, from a review of 
Byron’s private character, that it was a 
common one, being mixed with many vir- 
tues and stained with some fashionable 
vices. We meet nothing in it to command 
our veneration: we find many things to 
pity and excuse, from the peculiarity of his 
situation; but we are not entitled to call 
him a virtuous, pious man. In his poetical 
character, we find much reason to admire 
his wonderful talents. We may regret that 
his poems were not finished with a greater 
end in view than he seems to have had; 
that is, that he did not propose to himself 
more distinctly the promotion of virtue. 
We may blame him for his indelicacy and 
licentiousness of description in some of his 
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works, and also for many of his sentiments, 
and especially for the levity, and appear- 
ance of infidelity, with which he sometimes 
alludes to sacred subjects. We observe in 
them, however, no proof of fixed opinions, 
or reason to believe that in general he 
pourtrayed the features of his own charac- 
ter: and we may readily believe, without 
any breach of candour, that his most repre- 
hensible descriptions and sentiments, writ- 
ten under the influence of passion and pre- 
judice, or the result of ignorance, would 
have been an object of regret to himself had 
he lived, and perhaps often were so. With 
respect to religion, we find nothing like a 
bitter enmity to it, or a settled conviction 
that it was an imposture. Some passages 
display a levity and an appearance of incre- 
dulity, but nothing like a deliberate denial, 
or a rejection of its truth. We find, in fact, 
that he was like all those nominal Chris- 
tians who are unregenerate: he knew not 
its spirit. His conduct was not regulated 
by it, and he differed simply from many of 
those who hold in the world a very respect- 
able character, in his having treated it with 
seeming ridicule in his writings, while they, 
perhaps, have done the same in conversa- 
tion. 

“ He was, in fact, what he represented 
himself to be when I saw him—unsettled 
in his religious opinions. He rejected the 
appellation of infidel; he said it was a cold 
and chilling word. He confessed he was 
not happy; he said, he wished to be con- 
vinced of the truth of religion. We have 
now to consider if his conduct confirmed 
this statement.” * * * # 


This promised task Dr. Kennedy 
did not live to fulfil, and the book 
finishes thus abruptly. We agree with 
the Doctor, that Lord Byron was not 
an infidel on any settled conviction ; 
he scoffed, because it was the fashion 
of the coterie by which he was some- 
times surrounded, and sometimes be- 
cause it made people stare. He was 
very anxious not to be mixed up with 
the creed, real or affected, of such 
persons as Leigh Hunt. “ I assure, 
you,” said he to Dr. K., ‘‘ my con- 
nexion with these people originated 
from humanity. I found H. in Italy 
with a large family, in circumstances 
that claimed my compassion. I 
gave him as much money as I could 
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spare, and when I had no more to 
spare, I gave him some loose poems 
which I had by me, that he might 
make some money of them.” Lord By- 
ron’s mind was cast in adifferentmould 
from that of any member of such a 
crew. A fine passage illustrative not 
indeed of any fixed religious views, 
but of a decided devotional tendency, 
occurs in a letter of Count P. Gam- 
ba’s, which is contained in the Ap- 
pendix to this volume. We prefer 
giving it in its original Italian, sub- 
joining a translation in a note :— 


** La prima volta che io ebbi conversa- 
* zione con lui su questo soggetto fu a Ra- 
“ venna, mia patria, saran quattro anni— 
* mentre cavalcavamo insieme, in un super- 
* bo solitario bosco di pini. La scena invi- 
* tava alle meditazioni religiose. Era un 
“ chiaro giorno di primavera. ‘ Come,’ mi 
disse, ‘alzando gli occhj al cielo, o abassan- 
“ doli alla terra, si pud dubitare dell’ esisten- 
“ za di Dio? e come rivolgendoli al nostro 
“ intero possiam dubitare che non vi sia 
‘ qualche cosa dentro di noi piu nobile, e 
“ pitt durevole che la creta di cui siamo for- 
*‘ mati? Quelli che non odono, o non vog- 
“ liono ascoltare questi sentimenti, bisogna 
* bene che siano di una vile natura.’ 

“ To volli rispondere con tutte quelle ra- 
* gioni che la superficiale filosofia d’ Elve- 
* zio, e de’ suoi, e discepoli, e maestri, in- 
“segna. Egli mi rispose con stretti ragio- 
“ namenti e profonda eloquenza, e m’ ac- 
* co si che I’ ostinata contradizione so quel 
“ soggetto costringendolo a ragionarvi so- 
“pra, gli dava pena. Quel discorso. fece 
‘ sopra di me una forte impressione. 

“ Molte volte, e in varie circostanze, io I’ 
* ho udito confermare li stessi sentimenti,— 
“ e men’ ésembrato sempre profondamente 
* convinto. Perl’ appunto |’ anno scorso in 
* Genoa, quando ci preparavamo a venire in 
“« Grecia, era in costume di conversare due o 
“ tre ore ogni sera con me solo, assiso sopra 
‘ la terazza del suo palazzoin Albano, nelle 
* belle sere di primavera; d’ onde si scopre 
* una magnifica vista della superba citta, e 
* del mare contiguo : la nostra conversazi- 
* one cadeva quasi sempre sulla Grecia, alla 
“ cui spedizione allora ci preparavamo, 0 sui 
“ soggetti religiosi. In varii modi lo sentii 
“* sempre confermare li sentimenti che io vi 
“ spiegai di sopra.’’* 


It is impossible to believe that Lord 








* “ The first time that I had a conversation with him on this subject, was at Ravenna, 
my native country, about four years ago, while we were riding on horseback in an exten- 


sive, solitary wood of pines. 
day in spring. 


The scene invited to religious meditation. 
‘ How,’ he said, ‘ raising our eyes to heaven, or directing them to the 


It was a fine 


earth, can we doubt of the existence of God ?—or how, turning them to what is within 
us, can we doubt that there is something within us more noble and more durable than the 
clay of which we are formed? Those who do not hear, or are unwilling to listen to those 
I wished to answer him with all those 


feelings, must necessarily be of a vile nature.’ 
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Byron was of the cold sect of the infi- 
dels, as he called them, orto refuse him 
credit when he said that that he never 
would be a lukewarm Christian. His 
intellect and education must have 
made him despise the low rabble of 
radicalism, or the shallow esprits 
forts, whom Count Gamba assures us 
he held in especial contempt. And 
no matter what might have been the 
influence of the scornful or misan- 
thropical feelings which haunted him, 
yet there must have been moments 
when the thoughts of a soul such as 
as his would have taken a nobler and 
more congenial direction. In the 
words of one, whose name we reluc- 
tantly withhold :—‘ The surface [of 
“his mind] might exhibit a vainglo- 
*‘ rious, frozen waste of unbelief ; but 
** beneath principles would be at work 
“‘ which threatened its dissolution : 
“* memory, which calls up around the 
“* tender of heart departed objects of 
** their love ; enthusiasm, which com- 
“* municates life and thought, and the 
** passion of lofty souls to the images 
“* which story creates ; and that aim- 
** Jess aspiring of the disregarded spi- 
“* rit which expands every feeling of 
* sublimity or sorrow, until it has 
“touched the boundary of visible 


reasons which the superficial philosophy of Helvetius, his disciples, and his masters have 


taught. 
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“ things, and felt indistinctly the in- 
“‘ fluence of a holier world; these 
** would all be in motion in the breast; 
** currents dark but warm, would al- 
** ways be gliding, and would often be 
“heard; as, at the last, assuredly, 
“* Sadduceism would be broken up ; 
“ and though scattered masses might 
“ still grieve the spirit, yet the plea- 
‘sant motion of life would be be- 
“tween, and a living element would 
** again make its voice heard conti- 
“ nually.” 


We must remark, that this work 
has been edited in a very ignorant 
manner. Just think of two authors, 
called here Burnes and Alexander 
Polytresh, being cited (p. 80,) as au- 
thorities for the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The unlearned would 
hardly guess that those strange names 
stand for Berosus and Alexander Po- 
lyhistor. Inthe page before, Tacitus 
is accused of enquiring whether Jeru- 
salem is not mentioned by Homer, un- 
der the name of Solymar. This is dis- 
creditable to the editor ; and there are 


many more blunders of the same 
kind. 


He answered me with strong arguments and profound eloquence; and I per- 


ceived that obstinate contradiction on this subject, forcing him to reason upon it, gave 


him pain. 


This discourse made a deep impression on me. 


“‘ Many times, and in various circumstances, I have heard him confirm the same senti- 
ments; and he always seemed to me to be deeply convinced of their truth. Last year, 
in Genoa, when we were preparing for our journey to Greece, he was accustomed to con- 
verse with me for two or three hours each evening alone, seated on the terrace of his 
palace in Albano, in the fine evenings of spring, whence there opened a magnificent view 
of this superb city and the adjoining sea. Our conversation turned almost always on 
Greece, for which we were so soon to depart, or on religious subjects. In various ways 
I have heard him confirm the sentiments which I have already mentioned to you.” 
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MONOS AND DAIMONOS. 


“ We see 


A vapour sometimes, like A BEAR.” 


WE never ventured to hope that our 
friends on four legs would obtain such 
celebrity as they now possess. For- 
merly, they were as little understood 
as the movements of a political agi- 
tator, or the intentions of a nest of 
cardinals. Now, we have their his- 
tories in all shapes—from M. de Buf- 
fon and Huber, who speak of them 
in nations and commonwealths, down 
to Mr Bingley and the historian of 
the Tower Menagerie, where their 
individual good qualities and domes- 
tic habits are faithfully recorded. 
One thing only seemed wanting to 
complete their circle of historical 
literature, which was a specimen of 
autobiography ; and this we are at 
last able to supply. It is the pro- 
duction of a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we have the most implicit 
reliance. 

Before, however, we present the 
reader with this very interesting do- 
cument, we must protest against the 
absolute piracy which has been com- 
mitted against our friend. We ap- 
peal to those very respectable pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Colburn and Bent- 
ley, whether it was liberal—whether 
it was right or christianlike in their 
correspondent—(the writer, whoever 
he may be, of ‘‘ Monos and -Daimo- 
nos,””)—to follow so closely the foot- 
steps of our contributor. The fol- 
lowing little narrative, it is true, re- 
mained in the original Buffalese 
tongue till very lately; but it is 
pretty well known that there are two 
or three intelligent travellers fully 
capable of transferring all its native 
beauties into the English language. 
We trust that we need say no more, 
to prevent a repetition of so unpre- 
cedented an act. 

We make no apology for intro- 
ducing our readers to a story that is, 
perhaps, unique in literature. 


Che Memoir of Monos the Arsine, 


“1 am American by birth, and my 
early years were passed on the banks 


of the Buffaloe. I had no relations ; 
nothing even within the limits of 
a Scotch cousinship. My mother 
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died while I was an infant—a victim 
to the fur trade. My father was of 
a noble race—of the Ursus Feroz. 
Like a chief of the Mohawks or De- 
lawares, he bore an honourable name. 
He was called ‘The Grizzly Bear.’ 
Poor fellow! he died from eating too 
much white trout at Lake Michigan. 
What induced my father to forsake 
his country, (the Stony Mountains) 
and abjure all his kindred, and live 
with my mother on the banks of the 
Buffaloe, is in itself a tragic tale. 
Perhaps—I make no promise—I en- 
ter into no covenant—but perhaps, at 
some future time, I may make the 
story of the great Exile public. It 
will yield a great politicallesson. It 
shall not however be tampered with ; 
nor hurried into premature disclo- 
sure. Tempus omnia revelat. Ver- 
bum sat. 

«As the Ursi havesouls, I swear the 
tale I shall tell you of myself will 
have sufficient claim upon your sym- 
pathy. If within an hour after you 
shall hear it, you eat, or drink, or 
sleep—nay, if you so much as whiff 
an Havannah, or blow the froth from 
a tankard of Whitbread—you are 
not the people I have set you down 
for in my affection. But I know you 
well: you have not hearts of stone ; 
you are men. You were not dug 
out of a quarry; nor made perfect 
at the stone-cutter’s. You were not 
sawed, and chopped, and rasped, and 
chiselled into life. You have hearts 
beneath your waistcoats. You have 
fur on your heads—nay, many of 
you have it beneath your noses, also.: 
I will not believe but that you can 
feel profoundly. 

‘‘ T said my father lived on the Buf- 
faloe. It was on the edge of a mighty 
swamp. The whole country around, 
for leagues and leagues, was little else 
but woods and swamps,—swamps 
bleak, blank, dreary; with rank grass, 
and rushes, and muddy weeds, and 
banks and shoals of mud. Huge 
quagmires enriched the prospect; 
through which red, brackish, slug- 
gish streams went trickling and curl- 
ing along in detestable meanders. 
The green, damp, awful shadow of 
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primeval woods cast additional 
gloom upon the sterile plains. Wood, 
and water, and mud! Mud, and 
wood, and water! That was all. 
There was no variety in nature for 
us! The vulture that came across 
us, in his way to the mountains, 
screaming and hideous—the frogs 
that sent out their odious harmonies 
from the weeds and rushes—these 
were all our music. Nothing cheer- 
ful ever visited us; unless it were now 
and then a painted Indian from the 
Arkansas, who strayed thither with 
his tomahawk ; or an alligator (nou- 
rished in the bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi,) who, like the creature in the 
fable, had set out upon his travels, 
in search of politeness—or prey. 

“* My father was addicted to fish. 
He caught them quickly and with 
certainty. His aim was unerring. 
His eye was so sure, his judgment so 
profound, that he knew, as they 
swam, if they were tender, and when 
they were full of roe. By the Great 
Beaver, it must have been a beau- 
teous sight, to have seen the vener- 
able parent, playing and pouncing on 
‘the finny tribe,’ on the banks of Mi- 
chigan and Erie !—The piscatory sci- 
ence, however, was the only one my 
father knew; but he taught me all 
its mysteries. The rest of my know- 
ledge Nature poured into my ears in 
grave and silent lessons. She taught 
me to swim; to stand on my hinder 
legs—‘ rampant ;’ to climb trees ; to 
eat my fish uncooked : she taught me 
also a little valour, and a good deal 
of discretion, which is ‘the better 
part of valour.’ 

«‘When my father died (of excess of 
trout,) I set off and penetrated the 
woods and desarts alone. I dwelt in 
perpetual solitude. I hated my kind. 
No one loved me; no one fed me, 
helped me, defended me. I was 
obliged to do all things for myself; 
and I became a bear hater. To me 
the delights of female society have 
ever been denied. I was fated to be 
alone—monos! Yet I strove to 
overcome my destiny. Once—ac- 
cursed day !—I yielded to my pas- 
sions. My heart yearned towards a 
pretty brunette, who, with her pa- 
rents, had travelled to our country 
from the Red Cedar Lake. But what 
was my requital?—She bit my ear 
through, in answer to my admira- 
tion; and I renounced the sex for 
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ever! I said to myself—I will tra- 
vel: I will seek the savages in towns 
and cities: I wished to give up all 
for her ; but she——she has doomed 
me to eternal woe.’ I determined 
to quit the Buffaloe, its plains, its 
swamps, its rushes; and cast myself 
on the heartless world, a gloomy ad- 
venturer. 

“«T commenced my pilgrimage: I 
traversed the plairis of Louisiana—I 
crossed the formidable Mississippi, on 
a moonlight night, (my fat kept me 
up,)—I came to the seat of virtue and 
simple manners, the matchless coun- 
try of Kentucky. . In an accidental 
encounter with a native I disarmed 
him, and was just about to hug him 
into eternal oblivion, when a some- 
thing—I know not what—a sort 
of likeness that he bore to my father, 
(‘The Grizzly Bear,’) ‘ arrested my 
vengeance. I turned him over once 
or twice, smelt him, and spared 
him! It was a great act; and so grate- 
ful did my former enemy feel, that 
he took me to his home. We became 
brothers. He presented me with a 
collar and chain of honour, (it con- 
sisted of leather and iron,) and forced 
me gently with him in all his travel- 
lings. We went together to fairs 
and towns,—to festivals, and merry- 
meetings. We dined together, sup- 
ped together, and were seldom if ever 
asunder. His benevolence, I rejoice 
to say it, was in some measure repaid; 
for every visitor who was introduced 
to me, left sixpence on the table as 
he entered. This was the most ho- 
nourable and useful period of my life. 
My friend, (his name was Jonathan 
Zooks Aminabad Crewkhorne Zecha- 
riah Muzzletop,) taught me the Ken- 
tucky language. I learned it without 
difficulty : it seemed a dialect of my 
native tongue, differing some little 
perhaps,—as the Ionian may differ 
from the simple Doric, but nothing 
more. Such as it was, however, I 
owe it to my friend Jonathan. I owe 
to him also other lessons: he taught 
me the science of gouging, and how 
to waylay and hamstring an enemy ; 
how to plunder him of his prog; how 
to bite off his nose! I had been con- 
tent, till then, to make an incision 
into his ear, or to give him the squeeze 
fraternal. 

But this Elysium could not last 
for ever. My fate drew me from 
Jonathan, my friend! One gloomy 
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evening, (it was in the scarce sea- 
son,) a pretty considerable appetite 
drove me towards the water to fish. 
I lost my way ; subsisting for a long 
time on roots and herbs, and berries, 
and a little Kentuckian, (a half cou- 
sin of Jonathan’s,) whom I found 
picking blackberries in a wood,—till 
at last I came in sight of the Ohio. 
Then it was that that noble river 
brought at once to my mind a place 
more noble. I saw, in my mind’s 
eye, the famous,—yet not half enough 
famous, the great, the wonderful in- 
stitution of New Harmony ! I saw it, 
with its Solon at its head, its minor 
legislators, its sylvan site, its inno- 
cent, perfect Utopian people ! Oh that 
earthly paradise! Why did pitiless 
fate frown on my wishes? Why did 
that infernal troop of Pawnees, with 
‘ The Jumping Sturgeon’ at their 
head, come down upon me, and in- 
tercept my quiet pilgrimage? They 
hunted me! They hooted me! They 
hemmed me in! They howled, they 
screamed, they chattered, they danced 
—the damnable wretches! One vil- 
lain invited another to sup off my 
haunch ; another bargained with his 
brother brute for his chance of my 
hide. What could I do?—O Owen! 
Oh, unknown friends at Natches and 
New Harmony! I was forced to fly 
from your pleasant places. I hid 
myself—shame! I squatted down in- 
gloriously (and uncomfortably) upon 
a cursed bush of furze and bramble ; 

and at night took quietly to the wa- 
ter. The ‘Father of Rivers’ was 
rough that night, and forced me to 
take shelter in the hold of a trading 
vessel bound for New Orleans. I 
did not remain long undiscovered. 
The mother of invention compelled 
me to borrow a small portion of the 
ship’s stores; but I intended fully 
to repay the debt. We are not un- 
principled on the banks of the Buf- 
faloe. There is a law of property; but 
there is a law of Nature also. Upon 
the strength of the latter, I continued 
to borrow more liberally. I began 
with a couple of raw carrots :—I end- 
el with demolishing four fat turkey 
poults, one black windy night. Never 
to my recollection did I make a more 
comfortable meal. But fate was be- 
hind me ; I was discovered and sen- 
tenced to death. I pleaded the law 
of nature,—the customs of Buffaloe 
and Kentucky: I demurred to the 
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marine law, which I contended did 
not apply to a landsman—but all 
wouldn’t do. I was just about to 
be run up at the yard-arm, when a 
sans-culotte had the audacity to pro- 
pose that I should be forwarded to 
New Orleans, and thence to England, 
to be shewn. To be shewn! Do I live 
to write those words? Yes, so it 
was; and in fact, without more ado, 
to New Orleans we went, and thence 
to England. No respite was allowed 
me; I was not permitted to land, 
to appeal to the humanity of the 
natives. I saw nothing at New Or- 
leans, except a coupie of chimney 
pots, and a nigger with one eye; but 
was hurried in the most barbarous 
manner onwards. We set sail, and, 
to speak briefly, I arrived without 
further accident at London. 

«. . . Thus far all was of little 
import. I had been born, bred, and 
imprisoned. I had learned gouging 
and the Kentucky language. I had 
refreshed myself with a little child, 
and been forced to eat turkeys in 
their feathers. But now ! Now 
the vast misfortune of my life began. 
Let me speak of it calmly,—if possi- 
ble, philosophically. I respect the 
sincerity of the souj, I will not swerve 
the breadth of a hair from the strict- 
est truth. I became—a lion. I was 
transferred from house to house; 
allured by insidious invitations; but 
in reality viewed in the same light 
with the subaltern Paap, or the unfor- 
tunate Crachemi. I dined with Bul- 
wer and Rogers—I took tiffin with 
Buckingham and Sir James—I sat 
‘ below the salt’ at Holland House—I 
took tea with Thelwall and Robert 
Montgomery—I sawall that was great 
and noble. I was viewed with awe; 
I was avoided by all—except one. 
But he—! that one—! But I will 
be collected. 

“ As I have said, at these dinners, 
and tiffins, and tea-drinkings, there 
was ONE who neither avoided my 
companionship, nor recoiled from my 
frown. He was ‘a dull-looking, 
blink-eyed, mischievous being, full 
of tricks and frivolities, all of which 
he performed with the gravity of a 
judge. He was an eternal, mumming 
chattering, chestnut-eating son of a— 
turnip. He was also, as might have 
been expected, a soi-disant philoso- 
pher. He had studied under Sir 
Richard Phillips, and was considered 
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to be equal to Newton. I confess I 
doubt the fact. However, there he 
was,—the bane, the blister, the tor- 
ment of my life. 

“Why did I spurn the augury! 
Why did I abandon for a time my 
faith in omens! I might have 
known that some dreadful deed was 
about to be accomplished. Did I 
not see him? Had I not eyes, ears, 
faculties? Can I forget when first 
we met? What was he doing? O, 
treacherous, useless memory! Hear 
it, ye unthinking !—He was pLay- 
ING witH HIs TaIL!!! 

“‘O matchless, heartless, relentless, 
indomitable villain! Was there no 
other but me for you to jibe and tor- 
ment? would no forbearance do,—no 
frowns nor threats avail? No; it 
was impossible to awe or silence 
him. He would chatter, and scream, 
and bite, with the malevolence of a 
fiend. He sought me ever; he was 
a curse to me; my heart grew cold 
when I beheld him; he jumped upon 
my back; he scratched my pole; he 
crammed hot chestnuts in my ears ; 
he bit my muzzle; he heaped all in- 
dignities upon me. 

His name—accursed name !—was 
Ponco. Hear*it, ye streets and 
houses, ye squares and alleys of the 
modern Babylon! *I'was Poneo! 
Still he lives, still he infests your 
brick and marble avenues : at dinners 
and routs, and concerts, he may be 
seen, by men, and women, ‘like Satan 
at the ear of Eve,’ the self-sufficient, 
ugly, hateful enemy of my peace. 
Armed in his cuirass of malice and 
folly, he disdained, and still disdain- 
eth all things—but himself. 

“* He was of the tribe of Simi. He 
boasted—I do not believe him—that 
he was a native of my dear America. 
He has sworn—(it is upon record, in 
the action of Rex. v. Pongo, 3 Barn. 
and Ald. 345, for defamation,)—He 
has sworn—that a lovely English lady 
brought him over; dressed him up in 
her husband’s clothes ; and took him 
with her to splendid parties, till jea- 
lousy on the part of her lord put an 
end to their platonic intimacy. They 
parted ;—and the insufferable wretch 
was let loose upon the world and me. 
He crept into society by degrees, ac- 
quired the slang of fashion, employed 
the best tailors in the metropolis, 
and was, for one season, even him- 
self afashion. But he was a creature 
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of no principle; he lied like a jockey; 
he had no good sense or self-govern- 
ment, and fell into disrepute with 
half the world. It is true, that, with 
his guitar, (which he scratches effec- 
tively enough,) and a certain kind of 
foolish mimicry, he contrives to be 
invited still to a few evening par- 
ties; but his empire has gone for 
ever. I might, indeed, regret this; 
for from being the tyrant of thou- 
sands, he grew to tyrannize over me 
alone.—Nature, however, could en- 
dure it no longer, and I accordingly 
projected a terrible revenge. 

—‘‘My tyrant was accustomed, in 
the hot weather, to take his siesta on 
a window-ledge which was not ex- 
posed to the sun. He, occasionally, 
also refreshed himself with some 
spoils from the pantry on the tiles 
of an outhouse, that ran shelving 
down beneath the chamber which I 
inhabited. These things were not 
lost upon me: I resolved to turn 
them to account. “ All stratagems 
are fair in war,” as the philosopher, 
Hippopotamos Senex hath it; and, 
accordingly, I determined not to be 
stopped by unnecessary scruples of 
delicacy. 

“One day I saw my enemy sitting 
on the tiles. He was chewing, as 
usual, some stolen fruit; and looked 
as grave as if he had accomplished 
the abolition of the slave-trade. It 
happened that I had at that moment 
a dumb-bell of some sixteen pounds 
weight in my hand. I dropped it 
just over the wretch’s head. I 
thought all was sure, and that [ 
should at last sleep in comfort. But 
no: the brute, hearing a stir above 
him, turned his eye upwards, and 
saw the deadly missile approaching. 
Being as quick as he was malicious, 
he contrived to bob his head and 
escape. Oh, how he chattered! How 
he threatened and whisked about! 
One would have imagined that I had 
been his bosom friend, and that he 
resented my hostility. I was his 
enemy: he knew it: nay, so cer- 
tainly did he act upon that know- 
ledge, that that very evening I was 
compelled to go supperless to bed. 
My supper was abstracted by the 
devil Pongo. 

“* Another time I beheld him on his 
favourite window-ledge, so busy that 
I came upon him unawares. As 
usual, larceny was his occupation. 
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His nose was thrust into a honey- 
jar. He was smeared over to the 
very eyes. I thought that it would 
be sinful to let such an opportunity 
escape; so I plunged upon him. [| 
seized him. I thrust his head into 
the narrow necked vessel, and tum- 
bled him forth from the window. 
How he kicked! How he struggled! 
How he snorted and whisked his 
tail! Now, rejoined I—now, at least, 
he will be quieted; for he will be 
both smothered and will break his 
neck. But—is it to be believed? He 
escaped again! He was saved—for 
further aggressions. He fell on a 
dunghill, just chipping the jar in his 
descent ;—it broke, and he was after 
all restored to life and liberty. I 
groaned—I sighed—but I did not 
lose my self-possession. I said only, 
—‘ The next time I will embrace him 
as we embrace on the banks of the 
Buffaloe, and if he escape me then— 
I will forgive him.’ 

“It were impossible to recount 
my many assaults and reverses— 
impossible to recount the multitude 
of injuries which were heaped upon 
me. They are comprized in one 
eternal round of pains and insults, 
such as no creature ever endured, ex- 
cepting me. I hasten rather to the 
conclusion of my story. 

“* My foe was accustomed to jump 
upon my neck at meals. When I 
was engaged with a piece of pro- 
vender, (generally of a size to dis- 
qualify me for active observation,) 
the brute would climb to a height, 
pounce upon my neck, and steal or 
scatter a considerable portion of my 
morning’s meal. This piece of ma- 
lice was fated to be his death. I 
obtained, one day, some food pri- 
vately, and, when my dinner arrived, 
I was less eager than usual for that 
repast. I listened for my enemy. I 
heard him mounting the accustomed 
shelf. A slight scratch convinced 
me that he was about to spring. I 
turned round with unwonted velo- 
city, and caught him in my arms. 
His destiny was dark. He was 
doomed to die. But I desired not 
only his death. I desired to see how 
long the spirit of Pongo was escap- 
ing; how long it could endure the 
best Buffaloe squeeze which I could 
give him. Seven minutes and three 
quarters was the time! At the ex- 
piration of that period the spirit of 
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Pongo had vanished,—mizzled, eva- 
porated! A thing of bones and hair 
and muscles, indeed, lay before me ; 
but nothing more. The mala mens 
was absent. Now then, said J, I 
will sleep in peace. I will look upon 
my torturer no more. 

“* But near !—Since that time he 
has never quitted me. By night, by 
day—at meals—at dreams—where- 
soever I am, whatever I do, there is 
he beside me still—as restless, as 
malicious, as ugly as ever; without 
any physical power, indeed, but with 
such a power as an evil ghost, or 
disembodied devil hath, of inflicting 
upon us perpetual pain. I cannot 
rid myself of him. If I reach at a 
chestnut, he interposes. If I drink, 
his jabbering loathsome mouth is 
close beside the vessel. If I lie 
down, there also is he,—not close, 
but always at some trifling distance, 
always leering, and mocking, and 
mumming, yet making no noise. 

“1 CAN ENDURE IT NOLONGER. [| 
will fly. I will seek the banks of 
the Buffaloe. I will recover my ori- 
ginal peace of mind—my rest—my 
appetite—my enjoyments. I will do 
this, or life has nothing worth pos- 
sessing; and I willguit it like Aber- 


yp 


shaw or Cato! 
* 7 * * 

We are sorry to be obliged to add 
one melancholy fact to the above 
narrative. Since it was written, Mo- 
nos the Ursine has perished! He 
had set off in tolerable spirits from 
London, and had reached Liverpool, 
(whence he had taken his passage for 
New Orleans,) and had sent for a 
book or two, to while away the time 
till his departure. He put up, for 
some reason or other, at “‘ the Bear 
and Battledore,” called for a mug of 
treble ale, a pipe, and a saucer of 
Virginia, and retired quietly to his 
room. After the lapse of an hour, 
the waiter knocked two or three 
times at his door, but received no 
answer. The chambermaid after- 
wards waited on him with the warm- 
ing pan, but observed that he was, 
as she fancied, asleep. Alas, he was 
no more !—A pipe of tobacco, half 
consumed, lay on the table; an emp- 
ty tankard was on his right hand. 
The New Monthly Magazine (for 
May,) was before him, opened at the 
first article, “‘ Monos and Daimo- 


nos ;”” and underneath his feet was 
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found Robert Montgomery’s “ Sa- 
tan,” part blotted out, part torn, 
part smeared with tobacco and beer ; 
and at one overwhelming passage 
was written—* This is the most in- 
fernal ” That was all! There 
the hand of Monos had stopped. He 
had failed in expressing the strength 
of his contempt, and had evidently 
turned to the New Monthly for re- 
lief. The relief he found was in THE 
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Grave! He saw his own story told 
—the fame he had fondly hoped for 
extinguished for ever. He could en- 
dure no more, and—died ! 

: . An inquest was held on 
the body; and the jury, after retir- 
ing for fourteen hours to consider 
the evidence, brought in a verdict of 
“Witrut Murper,” against some 
person or persons unknown ! !! 


THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT, 


BY SCHILLER. 


j. 


Crovups fly o’er the welkin, 
The forest oaks roar ; 
Unheeding the maid sits, 
Alone on the shore, 
Where the wild waves are beating, all-furious and white, 
And she sighs out her grief in the gloom of the night, 
While the gushing tears dim her blue eye. 


}. 


«« My heart it is broken, 
The world seems a void; 
All wish for its bliss is 
For ever destroyed. 
Thou, Father of Heav’n, thy child’s soul recall— 
This earth’s sweetest pleasures, I’ve tasted them all. 
I have lived—I have loved—let me dic.” 


2. 


a 


Tears, flowing incessant, 
Her pallid cheeks lave 
In vain ; grief restores not 
The dead from the grave ; 
Yet say, what can peace to the fond heart restore 
When the ties which have bound to this world are no more? 
Thou, Heav’n, canst soothe it alone. 


2. 2. 


Then cease not thy sorrow 
Tho’ all unavailing ; 
Tho’ the dead we awake not 
By tears or bewailing ; 
When the heart’s cherished idol by death is laid low, 
The sweetest employment the lone breast can know 
Is to mourn for the spirit that’s flown. 
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JOURNEY FROM HERMANSTADT TO BUCHAREST, AND PASSAGE OF THE 
ROTHER THURM DEFILE IN THE CARPATHIANS.—1828. 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. R. O'DONNELL, LATE OF THE 15TH HUSSARS. 


DEPARTURE FROM HERMANSTADT. 


“Few of us can say that we possess philosophy enough not to be in some degree 
moved by feelings of mortification on the knowledge of circumstances that are likely to 
prove a barrier to the accomplishment of a favourite wish or design.” 


I nap reached Hermanstadt in Tran- 
sylvania, on my way to Wallachia 
and the Russian Army, on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey; when the intelligence 
of the plague having made its appear- 
ance at Bucharest, was communicated 
to me, and came like a deathblow to 
my expectations. My dread of so 
terrible a disease was such that, I 
must confess, I felt at first by no 
means anxious to encounter its hor- 
rors; at the same time, my great de- 
sire was to see the Russians and the 
Turks, and having traversed nearly the 
whole of Europe in furtherance of 
this object, and arrived on the very 
verge of the theatre of war, I was 


unwilling to give up the prosecution 


of a plan which, though attended with 
hazard, promised much gratification 
and future advantage, and for which 
I had determined to face any reason- 
able difficulties. 

The Krapacks alone now lay be- 
tween me and Wallachia, where the 
Muscovites, having already struck 
the first blow, were said, in the public 
prints of the day, to be pouring in 
their legions in such numbers, as to 
threaten the destruction of the Otto- 
man power ; while on the other hand, 
it was reported, that the Turks, from 
whom they were only separated by 
the Danube, had assembled the East- 
ern world, and, like the Army of 
Xerxes, 


“ Who have drained 
The beds of copious rivers with their thirst— 
Who with their arrows hid the mid-day sun,”— 


shewed a force numerous and for- 
midable enough to endanger Christen- 
dom, and vowed to form a bridge 
over the bodies of the Russians, by 
which the Faithful might pass to 
paradise. 

With the prospect of seeing a 
collision between two such bodies, 
it was impossible long to hesitate. 
The aspect of pestilence lost half its 
terrors in the anticipation of being an 
eye-witness to events that were likely 
to shake the thrones of empires ; and, 
confiding in my destiny, I repeated 
the oriental ejaculation, “‘ Allah 
Karim!” “ God is most merciful!” 
and resolved upon immediate depar- 
ture for the Wallachian capital. 

I remember once making a voyage 
down the Rhone in company with a 
person whom I considered demented, 
because he was going to Constanti- 
nople at the period the plague was 
depopulating that city ; and I believe 
the same was the conviction of some 
acquaintances of mine at Herman- 


stadt, regarding myself, when assured 
of my intentions of proceeding at 
such a moment to Bucharest. 

There are several passes from 
Transylvania into Wallachia :—one 
called the Vulkan Pass, leads from 
Deva by Tirguschil to Craiova, the 
capital of Little Wallachia; two or 
three from Kronstadt to Bucharest ; 
and one named the Pass of the 
Rother Thurm, or the Red Tower, 
which is the most considerable, con- 
ducts from Hermanstadt by Pitesti, 
to the Wallachian metropolis. 

My friend, Prince Mestchersky, a 
captain in the Russian guards, who 
had accompanied me all the way 
from Vienna, through Hungary, 
evinced the same anxiety as myself 
to reach the invading army; accord- 
ingly, in the little styre-wagen that 
had hitherto conveyed us from Pesth, 
and which had undergone a thorough 
repair, we bade adieu to Herman- 
stadt, and passing again under its red 
ramparts, where Templar and Saxon, 
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and Turk and Tartar had often con- 
tended in bloody strife for life, pro- 
perty, and religion, we directed our 
course towards the Rother Thurm defile 
in the southern range of the Car- 
pathians, that divides Transylvania 
from the territory of the Mahome- 
tans. 

It was past noon when we com- 
menced our journey; the country at 
first traversed by us, where neat vil- 
lages and decent-looking peasantry 
attracted the observation of the pas- 
senger, was well cultivated, and giv- 
ing proofs of the industry of the 
Saxon colonist, wore a smiling and 
joyous aspect; and the mountains 
rising up from the extremity of the 
plain, with their snowy scalps and 
their projections beautifully tinged 
with the rays of the western sun, 
presented a lovely and majestic ap- 
pearance. 

We had not proceeded very far, 
when a trifling accident in the act of 
fording a river at the village of Sche- 
lenburg, detained us for a time in the 
water, while the necessary repairs 
were completed by a gipsy black- 
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smith, whose forge was fortunately 
within a pistol-shot of the spot. 

There we saw a considerable num- 
ber of wild young horses, amounting 
to several hundreds, confined within 
a circular rope; they had just been 
purchased as re-mounts for the ca- 
valry of the Austrians, who were 
augmenting their forces on this fron- 
tier. These noble animals of Tran- 
sylvania are in much estimation; 
they are larger than those of Hun- 
gary, and are considered particularly 
good for the saddle. 

We passed another village on a 
stream, and immediately after, not 
far distant from a village on a road 
which leads off towards the left, 
probably to Kronstadt. The circum- 
stance of its being a holiday, afforded 
an opportunity of seeing an excellent 
specimen of the Saxo-Transylvanian 
peasantry, who are, in general, a fine 
athletic race ; and dressed out in their 
costumes of sheepskin pelisses, large 
brimmed felt hats, and high boots— 
had an air of comfort and happy in- 
dependance. 





A short time brought us to the 
base of the mountains we had been 
approaching, aud we soon commenced 
a gradual ascent at the gap in them, 
which forms the embouchure to the 
Turkish frontier, and which had been 
distinguishable from Hermanstadt, 
and pointed out as the direction of 
our route. 

On a hill facing the traveller, stand 
the ruins of a castle of the Knights 
Templars, and not far thence, prettily 
situated on the auriferous river Alth 
or Aluta, is the village of Rother 
Thurm, which derives its name from 
the red tower or fortification at its 
extremity that protects the flank of 
the mountain, and defends this im- 
portant pass. The fortification, from 
its construction and strength, cannot 
claim much respect, and the village 
itself, the houses of which are roofed 
with shingles of wood, is not one of 
any size, but has a post-house at the 
barrier, where we changed horses, 
and had our passports viséed. 

This pass is memorable in the an- 
nals of history, as being the principal 
débouchure from which the Turks for- 
VOL. II. NO, VII. 


ROTHER THURM—CONTUMAZ. 













merly made their inroads into Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary, and as such 
the protection of it was in after-times 
a trust of some consideration to the 
Austrian government, who have, to 
this day, a colonel stationed at the 
tower. 

It is also celebrated for the de- 
struction of a large Ottoman force, 
which, having been repulsed and pur- 
sued by the renowned Hungarian 
chief, Mathias Corvinus, crowded 
together in such numbers at this par- 
ticular spot, that the ramparts giving 
way, overwhelmed the multitudes that 
were assembled both above and below 
the battlements, and either buried 
them under its ruins, or precipitated 
them into the river beneath. 

The guards of this tower had once 
(in 1747,) to contend with a for- 
midable body of invaders that at- 
tempted an ingress to the Transyl- 
vanian territory, and strange as it 
may appear, employed both mus- 
.quetry and round shot with little 
advantage against their numbers— 
these were no other than locusts, 
whose swarms were of such magni- 
c 
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tude and density, that nothing could 
stop their flight. 

Continuing our route, we followed 
the course of the compressed valley, 
whose rich sides are adorned with 
overhanging wood and crag, where 
the road, undulating with a gentle 
variation, overlooks the right bank, 
and corresponds with the sinuosities 
of the river, which flows impatiently 
between the mountains. We passed 
a small bridge over a stream, and 
soon after under the ruins of a tower 
and wall in a narrow part, evidently 
intended as an advanced post, and 
probably that of the Templars in for- 
mer times; and then crossing a tor- 
rent, that rushes down a ravine from 
the right, over a bridge of masonry, 
near which is a small inn, we reach- 
ed, after a journey, on the whole, of 
about four or five hours, the Contu- 
maz, or Quarantine station, romantic- 
ally situated on the Aluta, and em- 
bosomed in mountains. 

‘This Lazaretto is composed chiefly 
of a barrack, a chapel, and some 
dwelling houses on one side of the 
road; and the director’s quarters, a 
few detached buildings within en- 
closures, and large magazines for the 
performance of quarantine on the 
other side ; and has an establishment 
both civil and military for its ma- 
nagement. 

As it was necessary to send on to 
the post beyond for horses, those 
that had brought us hither, for evi- 
dent reasons, not being allowed to 
pass the boundary, we were con- 
strained, from the lateness of the 
evening, to remain, particularly as 
it was intimated, that from the bad- 
ness of the roads, it would require a 
considerable time to reach the next 
station. With the intention, there- 
fore, of halting for the night, we re- 
turned to the little inn by the bridge, 
and there received the visits of the 
director, a civil little man, who had 
passed five and twenty or thirty years 
of his lifeim this remote corner of 
the world, and the officer command- 
ing the detachment, who very kindly 
gave us a guard for our carriage and 
baggage. 

The inn was merely a cabaret, the 
entrance room filled with volumes of 
smoke, was occupied by some ruffian- 
like looking fellows carousing at a 
table, and clad in sheepskins and rags, 
that accorded well with the reckless 
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ferocity of their countenances, the 
wild and savage appearance of their 
forms, and the general character of 
the group that was assembled. 

In the absence of “ mine host,’’ 
who had gone toa neighbouring mar- 
ket for provisions, no coffee or eat- 
ables were to be procured, but we 
succeeded in obtaining a room to 
ourselves, where two sheets placed 
on the beds in the English fashion, 
and soap, so seldom met with in 
Germany, as a necessary accompani- 
ment to the washing apparatus, form- 
ed the peculiar features of novelty. 

We left our uncomfortable beds 
before day-light, at which time it 
was expected the horses would have 
arrived; and after taking some coffee, 
we looked to the condition of our pis- 
tols'and swords, a precaution neces- 
sary on many frontiers, but more parti- 
cularly on such as we were in the act 
of traversing, where uncivilized bar- 
barians, professing the faith either of 
Christ or Mahomed, as best suits 
them for the moment, encouraged by 
the laxity or want of laws, and se- 
cure in their wild mountain fastness- 
es, not only commit depredations 
upon the passing traveller, or mur- 
der him with impunity, but in their 
marauding excursions carry off the 
families and children of the peasant 
and peaceable inhabitant for the pur- 
poses of traffic and slavery. Having 
well armed ourselves, we waited an 
hour or two in suspense, and then 
determined to walk on and allow the 
servant and carriage to overtake us. 

The morning was beautiful; the 
balmy breath of nature diffused a 
delicious fragrance around, and we 
felt that indescribable freshness and 
elasticity in the atmosphere which is 
at once both invigorating to the ani- 
mal frame and exhilarating to the 
spirits. The light mists gradually 
rising and passing away, exposed in 
succession the upland pasturages, 
the clothed crests, and the denuded 
summits of these Alps, until the tran- 
quil firmament appeared the sole 
canopy of the valley, while the rosy 
fingers of morn touched the outline 
of the woods, the projecting peaks 
and fantastic crags of the mountains, 
and the dew-drop shone brilliantly 
upon the nearer verdure that shaded 
their luxuriant sides. 

Re-crossing the bridge, we went 
through the Contumaz, and after cast- 
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ing a look of pity on the poor devils 
at the grating of their prisons, little 
thinking that ere long I should be in 
the identical plight, we ascended a 
bank and passed the lone burial place 
of this little secluded world, where 
the moist earth of a newly made grave 
marked the spot in which some un- 
known traveller, carried suddenly off 
by contagion, had recently been de- 
posited by stranger’s hands, far from 
his kindred and his home. 

The river and the road, alone oc- 
cupying the bottom of the valley, 
still pursued their course together ; 
the former, now restless and noisy, 
foamed against the rocks that had 
detached themselves from the cliff 
above, and presented a partial ob- 
struction to the progress of its stream, 
and then, gliding quietly over a bed 
of pebbles and sand, in which a por- 
tion of mica, quartz, and even gold 
dust, from the natural character of 
the strata, were mixed, sparkled and 
glittered with the beams of the sun ; 
the latter, smooth, but varied with 
gentle swells, was delightfully shaded 
by the graceful foliage of the acacia 
and mountain ash. 

A small shed, beside a rill from 
one of the watercourses on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, points out the 
boundary on that side between Tran- 
sylvania and Wallachia; and we 
soon reached the advanced post of 
the Austrians, situate on the very 
verge of their territory, and within a 
mile of the Contumaz station. 
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There were also cabins containing 
peasants, and enclosures with cattle 
performing quarantine; and the whole 
was protected by a subaltern’s party, 
whose barrack or guard-room was 
perched on an eminence overlooking 
them. In ordinary times, when the 
plague is not very bad, a fair is held 
twice a week at this place, and quan- 
tities of cattle from the interior of 
Wallachia, are brought by the pea- 
sants for sale, and purchased by the 
Transylvanians. The parties stand 
on opposite sides of a barrier, and 
when the bargain is completed, both 
the cattle and the money undergo the 
process of purification, on being trans- 
ferred from one person to another; 
the former through water, the latter 
through vinegar. But this mart, we 
were told, had been of late discon- 
tinued, in consequence of an order 
from the Russian government, who 
had a chain of Cossacks stationed 
along the frontier, on purpose to 
stop the export of live stock and 
provisions from the principalities. 

The horses coming from Kinen, 
the first post, had only just made 
their appearance, so that, after visit- 
ing the officer’s quarters, and having 
our passports viséed, we crossed the 
mountain torrent, which, fiowing 
down a ravine immediately beside the 
station, separates the limits of the 
two sovereignties, and by means of 
a single plank over the stream, we 
entered the Turkish dominions. 


FRONTIER OF WALLACHIA, 


The situation we were now in, re- 
sembling localities that I have seen 
in the mountains of Ireland and 
Wales, was one of the most perfect 
retirement, and, had it not been for 
the remarkable appearance of a mer- 
chant and his attendant in the ori- 
ental dress, who were waiting the 
arrival of wares at a small cottage, 
beside which stood a huge cross, I 
could scarcely have persuaded my- 
self of my geographical position, so 
far distant from the British Isles, and 
within the precincts of the Ottoman 
empire ; but the form and construc- 
tion of the hut, and the costumes of 
the figures above described, objects 
at once striking and novel, imme- 
diately reminded me that we had 


entered a foreign land, and one not 
only differing in many respects from 
Britain, but also dissimilar in lan- 
guage, manners, and political insti- 
tutions to that which we had more 
recently quitted. 

No opportunity was afforded of 
ascertaining on what occasion the 
cross was erected in the situation 
above mentioned; probably, in this 
instance, merely to shew the bound- 
ary; but similar crosses are by no 
means uncommon along the public 
ways in Wallachia; they are seen 
sometimes singly and sometimes in 
number together, and are generally 
placed by the hands of devotion in 
fulfilment of a vow, to point out the 
spot of some murder or accidental 
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death, and often to prevent the effects 
of vampyrism from the dead, a su- 
perstition very common amongst the 
natives in this part of the world. 

These crosses, ten or twelve feet 
high, are of a very peculiar construc- 
tion, resembling much those met with 
in Ireland, at Clonmacnoise, and 
other ancient sepulchral places, with 
this exception, that the former are of 
wood, with inscriptions in the Scla- 
vonic Greek character, whereas the 
latter are invariably of stone. 

We waited until near seven o’clock 
in the hut before the little wagen with 
eight horses, two postilions, and at- 
tended by four other men, came up. 
It was ridiculous to see so small a 
vehicle drawn by a long line of ani- 
mals, yoked in pairs, and escorted by 
men on foot, who accompanied for 
the purpose of supporting and ba- 
lancing the carriage in the difficult 
passes of the mountain, and who 
eventually proved of great service, 
for with the Austrian territory the 
road may be said to end. 

We got into the carriage, and, still 
following the direction of the Aluta, 
along a most rugged tract, ascended 
a little and came to one of the most 
magnificent defiles, and, at the same 
time, one of the most dangerous 
passes I ever beheld. Obstructed by 
large stones the road became so bad 
that we were obliged to get out and 
walk, and the men to lift and balance 
the vehicle as it passetl over the un- 
even parts, or it must inevitably have 
been upset into the abyss below, and 
dashed to atoms. 

The river being now compressed 
between the two mountains became 
furious, and roared and foamed in 
silver surges amid the rocks with a 
savage grandeur; the road some- 
times skirted the verge of a precipice 
overhanging the torrent, and some- 
times descending, ran along the base 
of the mountain sprinkled by the 
spray of the waters, and overhung 
by crags that threatened destruc- 
tion to the passenger : now it would 
pass over a chasm by a rudely con- 
structed bridge of half rotten tim- 
bers protruding partially from the 
rock, and then go along the back of 
one of those gentle swellings of bright 
green sward decked with the sweetest 
herbage, that are occasionally met 
with in such situations. 

In the lofticr ranges where, “ ac- 
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cessible to none but feathered pas- 
sengers of air,” the rocks reared high 
their craggy heads, they appeared to 
bear the characteristics of granite, 
but lower down aad generally, the 
masses were chiefly composed of 
argillaceous slate, with quartz thinly 
scattered in the strata. 

Ever varying to the eye in hue, and 
outline, and form, these rude pro- 
ductions of nature lifted their stern 
fronts and peaked ridges from the 
midst of dark patches of pine, and 
woods of oak, beech, birch, alder, 
poplar, and thickets of the most fra- 
grant shrubs ;—while from their su- 
perficies and clefts, disporting their 
tendrils in the wind, peeped the rarest 
of wild flowers and plants, amongst 
which the delicate blossoms of the 
white saxifrage shone the most con- 
spicuous. 

Further on, the flank of the moun- 
tain, rich with the glowing beams of 
the sun, terminated with wood gently 
sweeping down its sloping sides, un- 
til the wide spreading arms of the 
beech dipt in the waters below, and 
opposite, in deep shadow, it presented 
a scarped aspect with stupendous 
masses projecting even beyond their 
base, and frowning over a gulf where 
rocks, and stems, and roots of trees 
formed amid the roar of waters a 
frightful chaos beneath. 

But the whole scene was one of 
beauty, and at once both wild and 
picturesque ; the weather was warm 
and sunny—there was not a cloud to 
be seen; a few light fleecy vapours 
only were playing about the highest 
pinnacles, and all nature seemed con- 
tented and happy. The grasshopper 
chirped from the bank, the snake 
and lizard basked in the road, or 
rustled within the coppice on the ap- 
proach of the passenger; the birds 
caroled from the branches, the wild 
deer looked down upon us from his 
covert, and the proud eagle, deserting 
his eyrie, was soaring aloft and wheel- 
ing in broad and sweeping circles in 
the air. Our group of attendants 
too, their costume, manners, and 
language, contributed not a little to 
give animation and novelty to the 
surrounding scenery. 

The postboys flourished round their 
heads their short handled whips, and 
cracked them with the greatest dex- 
terity, whistling- and uttering the 
most piercing shouts, which were 
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taken up by one from the other, and 
then prolonged for a considerable time 
until the mountains rang again and 
seemed peopled by their echoes. 

As we had long quitted the car- 
riage, for a few minutes soon satisfied 
us of the impossibility of riding with- 
out discomfort and even danger, we 
scrambled along on foot, and from 
the heat and pace we were obliged to 
proceed, began to feel a little wearied, 
when close to a hut, occupied by four 
cossacks of the Russian army, form- 
ing the advanced post of the chain, 
we found, with great joy, some saddle- 
horses waiting our arrival, which the 
chief of the nearest village, hearing 
of our coming, and being aware of 
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the badness of the roads, had sent 
for our accommodation. 

Delighted at the opportunity of 
getting on horseback, I gladly mount- 
ed a fine active little animal, capari- 
soned with a Turkish bridle and 
stirrups and a cossack saddle, that 
carried me over the rugged paths of 
the mountain with the surefootedness 
of a mule, and the firmness and ease 
of a Yorkshire hunter. Leaving the 
carriage to follow, we gradually de- 
scended the valley in front of some 
field-works on an eminence that en- 
filaded the road; and taking a direc- 
tion a little to the left reached, about 
half-past nine o’clock, the village of 
Kinen. 


KINEN-—-THE BOYAR STERIOPOULO. 


This little village, the first on the 
frontier, is prettily situated in a 
hollow, like that of the Contumaz ; 
and upon the same river, which here 
flows less violently with a broader 
stream. It was now occupied by a 
party of cossacks, whose arms and 
pikes were placed in front of their 
quarters at the entrance, whence the 
captain came out to speak to us and 
examine our passports. The chief of 
the place, to whom I had a letter 
from a friend at Hermanstadt, was a 
Greek, named Giorgio Steriopoulo, a 
Medelnitzari or Boyar of Wallachia, 
and Vatof or Chief of Kinen, of which 
he was also the proprietor. He was 
a portly personage with grey hair and 
beard, possessed a courteous suavity 
of manner, and was dressed in the 
Oriental costume. His principal re- 
sidence was at Bucharest ;—but to 
avoid the Russians and the plague, 
he had wisely removed to his little 
jurisdiction, and was, in preference to 
his palace, now occupying a small 
hut, where he considered himself alike 
secure from the vexations of a foreign 
power, and the horrors of contagion. 

The Boyar Steriopoulo came out to 
receive us with eastern ceremony, 
and conducted us into a very clean 
and neat room, furnished in the Tur- 
kish style, with a divan or platform 
spread with carpets and cushions, 
and decorated with his tophaike, yata- 
gan, scymetar, pistols, and other arms 
arranged along the walls. ‘The ob- 
jects around, the costumes and man- 
ners of those about us, made me feel 


as if I had at once stept into Asia. 
My first impulse on entering the 
apartment was, as usual, to displace 
my hat, but wishing to observe all 
due courtesy towards my host, after 
his own fashion, and being aware 
that the wearer of a turban considers 
it a mark of disrespect to appear with 
the head uncovered, I kept it on: 
such, however, was the force of habit 
that, every now and then I found I 
could scarcely refrain from taking it 
off, at the time civilities were being 
offered me. E 

During the repast with which we 
were afterwards regaled, each indivi- 
dual article of refreshment, on being 
brought in by an attendant, was 
handed to the prince and myself, by 
our host in person, while a boy was 
employed solely to flap away the flies 
from us during the entertainment. 
Chocolate, delightfully flavoured and 
scented with the rose, in beautiful 
china cups, was the first thing offer- 
ed to us on our arrival; we were 
next, after a short pause, presented 
with the most delicious cordial I ever 
tasted, highly spiced, and strongly 
perfumed and flavoured: fhen eggs, 
fish, cheese with bread and butter, 
soup, ragout, omelette, and meats, 
accompanied with wine of a superior 
quality, were placed in succession be- 
fore us; and a very nice Turkish con- 
serve, delicately flavoured, and scented 
a la rose, finished the repast. 

It will not be doubted that we 
opened our eyes with agreeable asto- 
nishment, as the several objects of 
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the Vatof’s hospitality made their ap- 
pearance, marvelling that in so se- 
cluded a spot, such dainties could be 
found; and when afterwards the 
Boyar ‘displayed his hoard of ducats, 
and piastres, to explain the value of 
the different coins in the principalities, 
I was half inclined to believe myself 
under a delusion, and to fancy I was 
dreaming of some story in the Arabian 
Nights. 

The Vatof had the character of a 
severe master ; he spoke a little Ger- 
man, and had, independently, an in- 
terpreter, whom he had pressed into 
his service, and who conversed with 
us in French, but seemed little at- 
tached to his chief’s interest, for he 
very frankly cautioned us not to be 
too credulous. Being about to decline 
making a further use of the riding 
horses, we were persuaded by the 
dragoman not to refuse them. “ O 
take them on,” said he, ‘ you will 
find them of service, for the roads are 
abominable in his district, and he 
considers it politic to be in favour 
with the Russians.” And when the 
noble, wishing to pay a compliment, 
said, that hearing of our expected ar- 
rival from Hermanstadt, he had de- 
layed his departure to some place on 
purpose to receive us in person, the 
interpreter flatly told us it was a lie, 
and not to believe him, for he had 
never contemplated removing from 
Kinen. 

However artificial the complimen- 
tary and extravagant language of the 
Medelnitzari may have been, and 
such is but too often the parlance of 
the polished world, we found him in 
reality, civil and hospitable; he in- 
sisted on his horses and men pro- 
ceeding with us for two posts further 
to the bonnds of his jurisdiction ; 
and when about to depart, accom- 
panied us on foot to the ferry, crossed 
over with us to the opposite bank, 
and there with embraces, bid us fare- 
well, entreating of us, at the same 
time, to represent him favourably to 
the governor of the principalities, 
with whom he supposed my friend, 
prince M , as a Russian, had 
some influence. 

The Aluta, which is here passed 
by means of a large ferryboat, is, like 
most of the rivers of these regions, 
auriferous. It rises on the western 
side of the Krapacks, that separate 
Transylvania from Moldavia, and after 
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flowing near their base and conform- 
ing to their circular direction, takes 
a southerly course not far from Her- 
manstadt, and forces its way through 
the mountains at Rother Thurm :— 
hence it seems to take the name of 
the All, and running still south 
through Wallachia, receives number- 
less tributary streams, and eventually 
empties itself into the Danube near 
Nicopolis. 

It was about half-past twelve or 
one o’clock, when, after a halt of 
nearly three hours, we mounted the 
horses to pursue our journey amid 
majestic scenery, and were followed 
by the wagen and escort as before.— 
Leaving the little village smiling in 
the lap of mountains, we commenced 
our ascent soon after quitting the 
bank of the river; and then by a 
succession of ups and downs at a 
slow pace over an abominable track, 
Wwe passed one or two hamlets; 
after which, bidding adieu to the 
waters of the All, we inclined to the 
east and descended into a gloomy 
valley occupied by a broad torrent ; 
whose ravages were visible from the 
fragments of rock, and trunks and 
roots of trees, scattered in our way 
along its bed, a part of which now 
served us for a road. 

While picking our way with diffi- 
culty by this rugged path, the sky 
became overshadowed, and a low 
distant murmuring warned us of 
the approach of one of those vio- 
lent thunder-storms that are by no 
means uncommon in southern cli- 
mates. We were soon in compa- 
rative darkness and a heavy perpen- 
dicular rain, accompanied by deep 
rolling thunder and vivid lightning, 
drenched us in an instant. We con- 
tinued amid this confusion of ele- 
ments to seek the head of the valley, 
in doing which no alternative was 
left but to go through the water- 
courses and cascades that dashed 
down its sides, and which were soon 
considerably swoln by the rains. It 
was not a little surprising how the 
horses kept their feet, for we were in 
momentary expectation of seeing them 
and ourselves carried away by the 
rush of waters, and the masses that 
were occasionally borne down by the 
torrents; but the noble animals 
seemed accustomed to it; they wisely 
presented their chests to the force of 
the stream, and felt that their footing 
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was secure, before they attempted to 
lift up their legs to take another step. 
As for the carriage, I never expected 
to see it again, except in pieces. 

Quitting this valley, we ascended 
in rain over some open land overlook- 
ing to our left-front another valley 
with a few chdlets and habitations on 
that side of the mountain, bearing a 
westerly aspect which bounded it, and 
leaving this vale again to our left, we 
soon reached the summit of some high 
pasture land. 

Here the severity of the storm in- 
duced us to pause a little, for it was 
with difficulty we could keep our 
seats upon the horses, and hoping 
from appearances that the tempest 
would soon subside, we, without dis- 
mounting, took shelter to the leeward 
of a small hut on the most exposed 
part. From this high altitude we 
beheld a sight so full of grandeur and 
sublimity, that wet through and 
chilled as I was, I could not but for- 
get for a while the discomfort of my 
situation. 

Nitrous folds of black clouds, after 
gathering in the west, came rolling 
onwards in rapid succession, and 
discharged their aqueous contents in 
a deluge over our heads; while the 
winds howled, and the lightnings 
flashed around, and the loud, roaring 
thunders broke upon us, and were 
echoed with tenfold reverberations 
from the neighbouring mountains. 

At length the whole scene changed 
—the clouds and mists rolled away— 
the winds and rain abated—a blue 
firmament, with a warm, glowing 
sun shone upon us, and a most mag- 
nificent picture of Alpine scenery 
presented itself to our view. 

Already in a very elevated region, 
we found ourselves on an imperfect 
plateau of considerable area, sur- 
rounded by summits of giganticmoun- 
tains both below and above us.— 
Many of these, with their snowy tops 
and glaciers of a bluish transparen- 
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cy, glistened proudly in the skies, 
while the pine-clad crests, and denu- 
ded peaks of some, and the craggy 
heads of others, partially hid from 
us the forms and dimensions of their 
more distant brethren. 

Lower down were fine pasturages 
with solitary chdlets, large forests 
with dark, thick plantations of fir, 
and peaceful vallies ; and to the left 
lay a small hamlet, (Bazchora) com- 
posed of a few scattered habita- 
tions. 

All being calm and fine again, we 
determined to go on to the village of 
Titest, and there await the arrival of 
news respecting our carriage, which, 
it was apprehended, must have been 
broken to atoms; accordingly we 
proceeded leisurely along, steaming 

way at a great rate, under the regu- 
lar process of evaporation from the 
heat of the sun upon our wet garments. 
A trifling descent and a short time 
brought us to the miserable village of 
Titest, which afforded no accommo- 
dation, and where the only thing we 
could procure was some ardent spi- 
rits of an inferior quality. 

The wagen at length, dragged 
along by main force, made its appear- 
ance, but as we anticipated, so frac- 
tured as to be incapable of carrying 
any person with safety ; we therefore 
again left it in charge of the servant, 
with directions to follow as well as 
he could, and continuing our route 
on horseback, ascended the upland 
ridge, and presently reached what I 
supposed to be the highest point of 
the gorge, across which the road 
passes between Hermanstadt to Bu- 
charest. 

Descending from this, we passed a 
detached hut or two, and then arrived 
at the post of Prepora, consisting 
merely of a couple of cabins and a 
sort of caravanserai, or high, open 
wooden building, with a roof for the 
convenience of travellers. 


PREPORA. 


The little vale of Prepora, in which 
we halted for about two hours, is 
apparently one of the most delightful 
seclusion ; it is in the very heart of 
the Carpathians, and not only beau- 
tiful and romantic within itself, being 
prettily diversified and clothed with 


a variety of trees in all the wild luxu- 
riance of nature, but it is likewise 
encompassed by scenery of the most 
majestic description. 

A stream of the purest water, de- 
scending from an eminence, by which 
the spot is sheltered, and interrupted 
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in its regular course by masses of 
granite, now brawled over rocks, and 
now shaded by the light foliage of the 
beech and ash, and winding amidst 
brake and brier, gurgled over a smooth 
bed of pebbles round the foot of a 
green bank of the most delicate herb- 
age, upon which the few huts that 
constitute the post station were placed. 
On one side, the dark pines of the 
forest, covering the declivity that pro- 
tects the little valley from the north- 
east, reared their lofty heads to the 
sky; and on another towards the 
south, but more removed, the bold 
crags of the steep Kosay thickly cloth- 
ed with wood, partly in shadow and 
partly lit up by the golden beams of 
the sun, presented a rich and lovely 
aspect; while in the distance to the 
westward, the eye rested on the snowy 
tops of mountains, varying in outline 
and sparkling with glaciers, reflect- 
ing a diversity of the most transparent 
hues. 

In fact, the situation and scenery 
around was such as would have satis- 
fied the most fastidious admirer of the 
picturesque, and in a civilized coun- 
try, instead of being the haunt of 
the wild beast and the robber, might 
well be sought for as a retreat by the 
cultivated mind. 

The wagen having been repaired in 
a temporary manner with cords, &c., 
we ventured to enter it, and with 
fresh horses left this beautiful seclu- 
sion about half past five o’clock, p. 
m. accompanied also, as a measure 
of precaution, by Steriopoulo’s horses 
and people, which soon proved to 
have been necessary, for we had pro- 
ceeded but a very short distance, be- 
fore bad roads and another fracture 
obliged us to quit the carriage and 
take to the horses again. We wound 
round the base of the mountain to 
the left, leaving the picturesque crags 
varied with innumerable tints on the 
other hand, and traversed a forest, 
ascending and descending over a road 
sometimes steep and rugged, and 
sometimes formed for the space of 
four or five hundred yards together 
with the trunks of trees laid close to 
each other. This contrivance for 
the construction of a road is not un- 
common in mountainous, woody, or 
marshy districts, and from the cir- 
cumstance of the round timbers pre- 
senting a succession of furrows, must 
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be, as one may well imagine, not only 
trying to steel springs, but also pro- 
ductive of a disagreeable motion to 
the traveller, either on horseback or 
in a carriage. 

In some places we had to cross 
streams of considerable magnitude 
over rude bridges formed after the 
manner of the roads above described, 
with here and there a broken beam, 
and gaps large enough for the horse’s 
legs to slip through ; in others it be- 
came necessary, for want of even this 
accommodation, to wade through the 
torrents themselves; and often our 
ingenuity was exercised to enable us 
to pass certain chasms and parts 
occupied by fragments of rock or 
trees that had been scathed by the 
lightnings, and scattered across our 
track. 

The trees of the forests and woods 
were oak, ash, beech, birch, alder, 
and poplar, and upon the upper parts 
pine: amongst these the bear, the 
wolf, and the wild boar had their 
lairs, and not unfrequently crossed 
the path of the passenger who hap- 
pened to be journeying through their 
demesne. We saw at a distance one 
or two of the last; and a wolf dart- 
ing from a ravine on his way from 
the higher ranges of the mountain, 
passed so near us that I was tempted 
to draw my pistol, but his motions 
were too rapid for me, and he dis- 
appeared instantaneously in the gloom 
of the forest and eluded all pursuit. 
Rills of limpid water, and cascades 


were seen in abundance; in many 
spots, fountains arranged by kind 


hands, with grooved sticks projecting 
from the rock to convey the pure 
element to his parched lips, invited 
the traveller to drink. 

About midway between the posts, 
in a lone situation, we halted ata 
small solitary cabaret, and gave the 
postilions some of the miserable wine 
of the country; and after traversing 
for some time witha gradual descent, 
scenery of the above description, took 
aw inding direction to the right, and 
moved down into a valley, which 
opening by degrees, led us to the 
village and post of Salatroch, on the 
bank of a stream, whence its chief 
came out on horseback to receive us, 
and where we arrived about eight 
o’clock in the evening. 
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SALATROCH. 


Often, while en route through Ba- 
varia, Austria, and Hungary, when I 
failed to obtain tolerably decent ac- 
commodations in a place where it 
was reasonable to expect them, I 
confess I felt a little disappointment, 
but when in a situation that did not 
warrant the expectation of anything 
extraordinary, | was perfectly recon- 
ciled to discomfort in whatever shape 
it might present itself. At these 
times, instead of venturing into pro- 
bably a dirty bed, I usually substi- 
tuted a long table, or a couple of 
benches, which, after being well 
wiped, were rendered less liable to 
the access of vermin, by being placed 
in an isolated situation in the middle 
of the room; and one or other of these, 
with my cloak for coverlet, formed 
my place of repose during the night. 
However, on entering Wallachia, I 
gave up all idea whatsoever of com- 
fort, and particularly of a regular 
bed, and when I could manage in the 
manner above described, considered 
myself in comparative luxury. In- 
deed, the traveller who, during a 
long, weary journey in these coun- 
tries, consoles himself for present 
privations with the anticipation of 
finding good cheer and comfortable 
repose in an inn at the termination 
of a day’s march, will be much de- 
ceived; for, should he meet with a 
cabaret of any description on the 
road, he may probably find therein 
neither victuals nor bed. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we were in 
some degree fortunate ; for the Vatof 
of Salatroch had made a few prepa- 
rations for our reception; which, 
though rendered partially abortive by 
an unexpected incident, were, never- 
theless, of a nature that tired travel- 
lers would be happy to avail them- 
selves of in such a country. 

The chief, who was not a man of 
the consequence and wealth of Sterio- 
poulo, nor did his manners bear that 
polish which distinguished the latter, 
conducted us, on arrival, to a small 
hut consisting of one room only, that 
was newly plastered with mud in the 
interior—had a fire-place—was lit 
by an opening in the side—and fur- 
nished with a divan, occupying near- 
ly half the apartment, on which was 
spread a shaggy rug, that served us 
for sofa and bed. 


He sat himself down on the divan, 
and appeared to give directions about 
something to his servants, from 
which it was evident a second repast 
was in preparation for us; in fact, 
everything indicated that the preli- 
minary ceremony to one was about 
to commence, and we congratulated 
oursélves in the anticipation of an 
excellent supper. 

The appearance of a tray seemed 
to confirm our hopes, and some rose- 
scented marmalade and spring water 
were now presented to us by the 
host, and already drew forth our 
praises on his hospitality. As I had 
seen done elsewhere, I took a tea- 
spoon full of the preserve in my 
mouth, and then a draft of the pure 
element ; upon which the Vatof came 
forward and bowed, repeating at the 
same time something which I con- 
strued into a compliment, welcoming 
our arrival, and an equivalent to 
“‘ much good may it do you!”’ I like- 
wise bowed and smiled, muttered a 
reply, as if I perfectly well under- 
stood him, and we resumed our 
seats again. 

The Prince and the Vatof after- 
wards, with due formality, went 
also through the same ceremony, and 
the latter continued conversing with 
us, through the medium of an inter- 
preter,—apologizing for the badness 
of the accommodation, and giving 
orders, as we supposed, relative to the 
supper—when, suddenly, the crack- 
ing of postilions’ whips, and a bustle 
without, announced the arrival of a 
Major of cossacks, and another of- 
ficer from Bucharest, on their way 
to visit the outposts on the frontier. 

The poor Vatof seemed frightened ; 
they were instantly in the room, and 
notified their intention of taking up 
their quarters at his dwelling, which 
we afterwards found was a very com- 
modious one, adjoining our hut, the 
latter being in reality merely the post- 
house. 

After remaining about twenty mi- 
nutes with us, the officers disappear- 
ed, and with them the Vatof, leaving 
us alone, and in quiet expectation of 
our anticipated meal. 

We waited, and continued to wait 
with anxiety for some time; it was 
growing late, and, wearied from our 
journey, we wished to be at rest, 
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but did not like to give up a supper 
which, from the length of time it 
apparently took to prepare, increased 
our curiosity, and contributed con- 
siderably to sharpen our appetites. 

The noise and stir which had been 
going on without, gradually dimi- 
nished, and at length totally ceasing, 
left us in a state of the most irritable 
excitement—and then the whole se- 
cret came out. Part of a kid, with 
other dainties, were absolutely cook- 
ed for us, but fear and embarrass- 
ment operated so strongly on the 
chief, that he was induced to transfer 
his good cheer to the cossack officers. 
Ashamed to make his appearance 
again, we were relieved from further 
empty ceremonies and the presence 
of our host; who, however, sent us, 
though late at night, coffee, and some 
of the remnants of the repast. 

Fortunately, we had made one good 
meal during the day; we felt not, 
therefore, to that degree, the disap- 
pointment and mortification which, 
but for Steriopoulo’s hospitality in 
the morning, we should have done; 
and, throwing our cloaks over us, we 
resigned ourselves to sleep, and the 
mercy of the fleas, with which the 
place abounded. 

The Vatof’s rug was so peopled 
with animals that it was impossible 
to sleep much, and the first rays of 
the sun were just chasing away the 
fleecy clouds that lingered on the 
mountain tops, as we arose from the 
divan, and shook off the vermin from 
our garments. A due precaution had 
been taken to have the wagen pro- 
perly examined—it had suffered much, 
but, considering the ground we en- 
countered, it is surprising that the 
machine was not rendered altogether 
unserviceable. I despaired of its fur- 
ther utility, but the blacksmith of the 
village patched it up and encouraged 
us with the prospect of better roads 
after the next stage. 

Having dismissed with presents 
Steriopoulo’s people, we started from 
Salatroch about half past five in the 
morning, with eight horses as usual, 
and men on foot to support the 
carriage. 

The village is a small one consist- 
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ing of a few scattered habitations, of 
which the Vatof’s is, as may be ex- 
pected, the most considerable, though 
differing little apparently from the 
rest in its construction. 

The chief came to the door only, 
and now bowed when he saw us 
fairly en route ; but made no attempts 
to explain away his sudden oblivion 
of us on the preceding evening. 

The purity and bracing quality of 
the morning air of these high regions 
refreshed us more than our night’s 
repose, and we continued our journey 
along the valley, which by degrees 
widens, and crossed the river Topologu 
to its leftbank. Proceeding forward, 
on the same side of the stream with 
ourselves, but rather retired from it, 
appeared a village (Kreseni) and look- 
ing to the right the mountains seemed 
to have decreased in size. 

Quitting this valley we inclined off 
in a direction rather to the eastward, 
going up and down and over wood- 
formed roads, though not quite so 
bad as those of yesterday ; and after 
a while, reached an elevation where 
we halted at a small public house 
near a church and some cottages, 
which from my map I supposed to 
be the village of Soida, to refresh 
the horses and give wine to the post- 
boys. 

We were now on the summit of a 
ridge between the valley of Salatroch, 
which we had just left, and that of 
Argisch, which we were overlooking, 
with the town of Kurte Argisch in 
our view, very prettily situated at 
the base of a hill in the distance; 
and our position was not very far 
from the town of Rimnick, bearing 
about south-west from us, where, in 
1821, soon after the breaking out of 
the Greek revolution, the gallant 
Ypsilantis with the sacred band and 
a small force, was opposed to and 
eventually conquered by Turks of 
double the number. 

The more frequent appearance of 
cultivation on the slopes of the hills 
and vallies reminded us that we had 
in some degree quitted the higher 
regions, and on turning round, the 
mountains looked like a gigantic 
barrier behind us. 
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KURTE ARGISCH, 


Descending into the valley of Ar- 
gisch, which gradually expands, we 
followed the course of the river, 
sometimes along its bed, and some- 
times traversing it with the water 
actually running into the carriage ; 
but instead of going into the town, 
which is on the left bank of the 
stream here forming a curve, we 
kept on the opposite side, and leav- 
ing it to our left hand arrived at the 
post station about ten o’clock. 

Kurte Argisch, embellished with 
handsome convents and religious 
edifices, is a town of some antiquity, 
being founded by the chief Rhodol- 
phus Niger, whose bones repose in 
one of the churches, and was once 
the resort of the nobility of this pro- 
vince. 

Situated near the river, it is over- 
looked by an eminence crowned with 
a ruin, and stretches along the decli- 
vity of a hill, beautifully clothed with 
wood, and diversified with gardens 
and orchards; and from the post- 
house, distant within a mile, presents 
a most picturesque appearance. 

The carriage, @ Vordinaire, had a 
screw loose, and while it was under 
the hands of some gipsies, we open- 
ed our store of provisions, which, al- 
though stale, our appetites enabled us 
to relish, These were increased by a 


present of mountain curds, or cheese 
sewed up in the bark of the smaller 
branches of pine, which the Vatof of 
Kinen had, unknown to us, very 
kindly ordered to be put amongst our 
stock, and which, at this moment, 
proved doubly acceptable. 

Our delay did not exceed much 
more than half an hour; here we 
dismissed our foot attendants, and, 
with eight fresh horses, resumed our 
journey by fording again in the first 
instance the river, and then proceed- 
ing, for some distance, along its left 
bank under the western side of the 
heights that overlook Kurte Argisch. 

After traversing some open ground 
waving in a trifling degree with ine- 
qualities of surface, we passed a 
caravanserai, where three or four 
turbaned travellers were reposing @ 
la Turque on their carpets in the 
open air, while their horses were 
picquetted and feeding by their sides. 
The horses of another party belong- 
ing to a wagen, were feeding in a 
manner which is remarkable, and 
which is also common in Hungary 
and Transylvania; the forage is- 
placed in a large sheet, which, being 
unrolled, is suspended and spread 
over the pole of the vehicle, and the 
animals standing round, feed together 
from the same supply. 


AMANICEST. 


We now bade adieu to the bad 
mountain roads; the valley regularly 
opened out as we advanced, and we 
galloped over an uninterrupted, un- 
enclosed, and uncultivated country, 
to the station of Amanicest, on a 
gentle declivity, consisting merely of 
a hut and enclosure, where we ar- 
rived about twelve o’clock. 

Between Kurte Argisch and Ama- 
nicest we met one or two travel- 
ling parties in wagens as well as on 
horseback, and while at the latter 
place, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the arrival of a Tartar with de- 
spatches in the ordinary posting 
machine of the country. 

In about half an hour after our ar- 
rival the horses were attached by 
their miserable tackling of string, and 
we were off along the valley of Ar- 
gisch, over a vast heath covered with 
low brushwood, sloe bushes, &c. ; 
and having no defined road, but 


tracks, very similar to those on an 
English common. The river was again 
crossed to its right bank, over a par- 
tially decayed wooden bridge, which, 
breaking in part, as we were going 
over, almost let one of the horses 
through, and very nearly upset us ; 
and, scarcely escaped from this acci- 
dent, when, galloping at a great rate 
over a good piece of turf, the linch- 
pin came out of one of the wheels; 
but was fortunately discovered in 
time. 

The valley continued to widen and 
become more inhabited as we were 
whirled along it, and thecultivation on 
the hills to increase ; we passed a fine 
church, and gentleman’s seat, (Bor- 
lasti,) and soon after another church 
of Greek Catholics; and then, in a 
short time, going over a road formed 
absolutely by wattles, arrived at the 
town and post of Pitesti, at two 
o’clock p. m. 





































































































On reaching Pitesti, situated at the 
feet of the mountains, the traveller, 
though he must regret bidding farewell 
to scenery of the most picturesque and 
majestic appearance, may fairly con- 
gratulate himself on having accom- 
plished the passage of the Rother 
Thurm defile, measuring in length 
about eighty miles, and on his having 
entered the immense steppe of Walla- 
chia, which, presenting an inclination 
to the south, extends hence with com- 
paratively trifling undulation to the 
Danube. 

The distance across the highest part 
of the Carpathian chain from Kinen 
to Salatroch, may perhaps be com- 
puted at from twenty to twenty-five 
miles ; the lower ranges are from Ki- 
nen to beyond Rother Thurm on the 
north, and from Salatroch to Pitesti 
on the south side. The former is 
shorter and more abrupt ; the latter 
longer and more gradual in inclina- 
vion. 

The town of Pitesti is of a very mo- 
derate extent, and the houses, with the 
exception of a few belonging to the 
boyars, are, for the most part, small 
and mean looking. The streets are 
partly wattled and partly boarded with 
large planks laid across them. The 
shops in one quarter, forming a sort of 
bazar, were without windows; and the 
shutters being raised up, presented a 
sort of arcade or awning in front, un- 
der which the passengers walked ; 
but the whole was dirty, narrow, and 
miserable. The goods in the booths 
were covered with dust and dirt, and 
the black mud splashed up between 
the wattles and beams, and over- 
flooded the streets. 

The peculiar features of the towns 
—the manners and dress of the inha- 
bitants now forcibly engage the atten- 
tion of the stranger coming from the 
north. Throughout the whole line of 
a journey across the continent, are 
seen, with but partial exceptions, the 
same general appearances ; the same 
style of buildings, the same sort of 
people; men with hats and coats, 
and women with petticoats and caps ; 
but on entering Wallachia, and here, 
in particular, the change is remark- 
able; the hat and coat occasionally 
give place to the calpac or turban, 
and caftan, and there is an evident 
approximation to the costumes and 
habits of the East. 
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While on my tour of reconnoissance 
through the place, I observed some 
poor half-starved looking people be- 
longing to the class of tradesfolk, who 
dress in the Greek and Turkish cos- 
tumes, preparing furs and skins, 
which appeared one of the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants. 

Many long-legged storks, a species 
of bird much caressed in these parts, 
were parading about in the court- 
yards of the boyars, and even in the 
public ways. A fellow with a danc- 
ing-bear and monkeys, was in one 
spot exhibiting to a set of squalid 
creatures; and, in another, a group 
of gipsies, in a state of the most ab- 
ject wretchedness, and nearly naked, 
were huddled together basking in the 
rays of the sun, and disengaging the 
vermin from the persons of each 
other. 

Seeing a kind of café with a bil- 
liard table, I walked in and had some 
coffee prepared in the Turkish style, 
with the addition of sugar, but as the 
landlord spoke nothing but Walla- 
chian, I could obtain little informa- 
tion from him, although now and then 
a word was intelligible from its re- 
semblance to the Latin and Italian, 
with which that language has a great 
affinity. 

I believe there is an inn in the 
town; not wishing to delay, we did 
not go to it, but preferred partaking 
of some potage and caviare which we 
found the postmaster eating in a small 
room, where the letters were strewed 
about in all directions, at the mercy 
of any comer. 

We started from Pitesti about a 
quarter before four o’clock, p. m., 
and, immediately after leaving the 
town, crossed two or three arms of 
the Argisch over a long wooden 
bridge of the same construction as 
formerly. 

The mountains may here be said 
to terminate, for, after a while, 
scarcely any appeared to the right, 
and those on the left, lessening into 
hills, became smaller, and were 
clothed with vineyards, now observ- 
able for the first time; and gradually 
advancing into the plain, we retired 
from the wooded knolls and emi- 
nences, which were succeeded by 
occasional cultivation and _habita- 
tions. 

The condition of the public ways, 
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in the immediate vicinity of which it 
is not usual to see cultivation to any 
extent, was found to depend here, as 
well as on the other sides of the Car- 
pathians, completely on the previous 
state of the weather; for if the latter 
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had been dry and hot, they were 
dusty and disagreeable, and if much 
rain had fallen, they immediately 
become deluged, slippery, and almost 
impassable from sloughs. 


KIRCHENOFF. 


We passed en route one or two 


villages ; the hills on the right soon - 


seemed inconsiderable, and entering 
a dreary steppe-like tract of country, 
we galloped to the solitary post of 
Kirchenhoff, which was _ reached 
about half past five in the evening, 
and where the relay was taken from 
a number of horses loose, and run- 
ning about in a barn of large dimen- 
sions. 

On leaving Kirchenoff we crossed 
a river, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the above hills, which were 
beginning to diminish materially,— 
then gradually lost sight of them; 
and after approaching again, for an 
instant, the right bank of the Argisch, 


in a spot where it winds considera- 
bly, we continued our way along a 
vast plain covered with sloe bushes 
and wild bramble; sometimes meet- 
ing with very small patches of maize, 
tobacco, &c., and seeing, now and 
then, distant villages and habitations 
to the right and left of us. 

The district, which it now became 
necessary to traverse, was a dreary 
tract of a darkish soil, presenting in- 
equalities of surface covered with 
much brier and furze, and abounding 
in hollows filled with mud and water, 
through which, regardless of the 
splashing, the postilions dashed at 
a furious rate. 


GOEST. 


Ere long we skirted the village of 
Goest, surrounded by swamps, and 
passed close to some of its wretched 
hovels in the earth with the roofs 
only visible above ground. Though 
this place is the regular post, commu- 
nication with it was cut of in conse- 
quence of the plague having shewn 
itself among the inhabitants, who, 
considering the situation of their 
dwellings being always enveloped in 
mal aria, cannot, it may be supposed, 
at any time enjoy the blessing of un- 
interrupted health. 

At the post hut, a little beyond the 
village, which we came to about a 
quarter past eight o’clock in the 
evening, | was much amused, and in 
truth a little annoyed at first, to see 
the superintendant treat us as per- 
sons under suspicion of infection. 
The vagabond instead of taking the 
ticket in the usual manner, kept at 
a distance, and presented us a long 
stick with a slit at the end of it to 
hold the paper, and then regularly 
fumigated it over a fire before he 
would touch it with his fingers. 

In about a quarter of an hour fresh 
horses were attached, and we con- 
tinued our route over the same sort 


of country, which appeared still more 
desolate from rain, mist, and the ap- 
proaching darkness. I have no idea 
how the postilions were guided, in- 
deed by clear day it is difficult to say 
how they find their way, for in a 
large open plain, with trifling un- 
dulations, and intersected by num- 
berless tracks in various directions, 
there is apparently nothing to lead 
them, unless it be the occasional 
wooden crosses, to which, allusion 
has been already made. 

Having no lamps, and the obscurity 
of the night increasing, we at length 
went astray, and the postboys becom- 
ing confused, acknowledged they did 
not know how to proceed—what then 
was to be done? Surrounded by dark- 
ness, we were in a lone and unknown 
steppe, with the winds whistling, and 
the clouds and rain sweeping by us. 
The only thing, and by the bye the 
most natural, that suggested itself, 
was to remain stationary until the 
approach of day, and I accordingly 
directed the postilions to dismount, 
and the servant to keep a good look 
out, while the Prince and myself 
wrapped our cloaks more comfort- 
ably round us, closed the leather 
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curtains of the wagen, and settled 
ourselves quietly to take a nap. 

Sleep had hardly shut our eyes, 
when we were gently awakened by 
Laurent the servant, who whispered 
that he heard the snorting of horses 
and other sounds which led him to 
believe some persons were not very 
far from us, independently of which, 
a light suddenly appearing a little 
distance a-head, confirmed him in 
the belief that we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of robbers. Our first im- 
pulse on awakening with this intelli- 
gence, was to suppose that we were 
in the midst of the camp of a horde 
of those marauding Pandours and 
Arnaouts, who infest the principali- 
ties, and from their numbers and 
daring outrages, not unfrequently 
employ even the forces of the Hos- 
podariates for their subjugation and 
destruction ; and we instantly seized 
our arms, and placed ourselves in a 
posture of defence, but, recollecting 
the facility with which Laurent’s fears 
always magnified every danger, and 
having also, from that circumstance, 
often imposed on his credulity by 
tales of the marvellous, we thought 
these apprehensions were purely the 
effect of his imagination; however, 
creeping forward to reconnoitre, I 
perceived that the light came from a 
group of gipsies that were sitting 
round a fire. 
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We determined to proceed to the 
spot, and were groping our way 
thither, when suddenly from the heath 
around, up started five or six men, 
making a great noise and shouting to 
us to stop. Positive that we had 
now fallen into the power of the 
Arniouts, our pistols were ready, 
and in an instant, no less than ten 
loaded barrels were presented at them 
from the carriage and three sabres 
prepared to support the discharges 
of the fire-arms. Fortunately, and 
I know not how it happened, not a 
shot was fired, for these men turned 
out to be some poor peasants with 
bullock wains, that were bivouacked 
near a stunted wood for the night, 
and whom we had almost run over 
as they lay asleep upon the ground. 

We pressed one of these country- 
men to conduct us to the direct road, 
and passed the group of gipsies we had 
before seen from a distance. These 
poor wretches, in a state of almost nu- 
dity, with a cold drizzling rain falling 
upon them, were crouching round a fire 
attempting to keep themselves warm ; 
their naked forms, swarthy complex- 
ions, dark eyes, long hair, and savage 
countenances, illuminated by the 
glowing embers, and surrounded by 
darkness, composed a scene well suit- 
ed for canvass, but lamentable to be- 
hold in reality. 


MARESISSE, FLOREST, “BOLENTIN, AND ARRIVAL AT BUCHAREST. 


The peasant guided us for a consi- 
derable distance, after which the road 
became more evident, and the moon 
rising, lit us to the post-station of 
Marouch or Maresisse, where we ar- 
rived at midnight. 

After the usual delay of changing, 
which, upon an average, occupied 
from a quarter to half an hour, we 
proceeded by moonlight along the 
plain, over ground waving in a slight 
degree, and forming pools of mud and 
water, as before. The night was now 
fine, and the huge crosses seemed to 
us, as between asleep and awake we 
passed near them, to assume most 
singular and grotesque appearances. 

* > * a 


I am not an advocate for travelling 
at night, except under particular cir- 
cumstances, such, for instance, as 
through an uninteresting country ; 
over ground I have already traversed, 





&c., and, of course, in cases of emer- 
gency; butinanunexploredor interest- 
ing territory, I always prefer making 
the journey during daylight ; because, 
otherwise, in the first place, by delays 
in changing horses and going astray, 
as in the above case, a very consider- 
able time is lost, and in the next, the 
advantages of a knowledge of the lo- 
calities are unattainable ; whereas, a 
sleep of a few hours, by affording rest 
and refreshment, enables one to enjoy 
the scenery, and to make observations 
free from that languor and drowsiness 
which usually succeed a night’s tra- 
velling. However, in this instance, 
I yielded to the wishes of my com- 
pagnon de voyage, and we now went 
dosing on until we reached the sta- 
tion of Florest, under a trifling emi- 
nence close to the left bank of the Ar- 
gisch, where, having changed horses 
about half-past three o’clock in the 
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morning, we continued along the 
heath, nodding away from sleepiness, 
until by passing over deep ruts, our 
heads were knocked against the car- 
riage with a force sufficient to recall us 
to our senses; and, having crossed 
the small muddy river Potoch, which 
runs parallel for some distance with 
the Argisch, we were dragged through 
several sloughs, and came to the post 
of Bolentin at half-past five o’clock in 
the morning. 

The sun had risen beautifully over 
the plains, and from being cold, damp, 
and chilly, the morning became so 
hot and sultry, that the ground, in 
some parts, from the nature of the 
soil, immediately dried, and produced 
a disagreeable dust. We made our way 
over irregularities between patches of 
underwood, bramble, and dog-rose, 
sometimes meeting with very large 
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thistles that grew to the height of six 
feet, and sometimes quantities of the 
wild wormwood plant. Crossing the 
Dombovitza river, we galloped along 
the level at a desperate rate, and 
soon came within sight of Bucharest, 
with its long line of fauxbourgs ex- 
tending in the horizon fora consider- 
able distance. 

The sun now became exceedingly 
powerful; the appearance of cultiva- 
tion, as usual, indicated our vicinity 
to a populous town; corn, though 
early, was already cut, and the reapers 
came running after us with small 
sheafs as offerings. We passed a drove 
of buffaloes, then a large building, 
either a convent or palace, in ruins, 
and reached the western outquarter 
of the city of Bucharest about eight 
o’clock. 


LINES FOR THE EYE OF THE BEAUTIFUL MISS E. B. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


O Bessie, dinna smirk sae sweetly, 
An’ turn sae naturally an’ featly, 
Where that bit weary mirror hings, 
That up a lovely image brings, 

Wha’s very glance is sae unbrooking, 
I wonder how ye can be looking ; 
Ah, Bessie, ye’re but decking gay 


A flower that soon maun fade away. 


My bonny woman, wad ye think, 
How soon that bright an’ glossy blink 
Maun tine its tint of vernal gladness, 
An’ change its cheer for hue o’ sadness ; 
Ye wad think mair wi’ little din, 

About the spark that burns within. 


Just now ye think but o’ flirtation, 
Of love an’ dear, dear admiration, 
Of laces, ribbans, an’ of rings, 
Of flounces, flirds, and kipping strings ; 
Of leading down the envied dance, 
Or grand quadrille brent new frae France. 
But dear—dear Bessie take a view 
O’ future years a very few: 
Mark the wide difference an’ apply it, 
You canna do’t !—sae I maun try it. 


Married, of course you needs must be ; 
If not, nae blame will rest wi’ thee; 
Which in that mirror I can spy, 

From brightness of a liquid eye. 

Alas! a year hath scarce gone round, 
Scarce half, on that enchanted ground, 
When—what a form is yon I see, 
With face of languor sipping tea! 
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Wi’ hoffats rather bleached an’ thin, 
An’ cheekbanes blue out through the skin. 
’Tis really waesome like to look at 
The very toast she’s like to puke at; 
While sickness glittens on the mien, 
Like schoolboy’s at his medicine. 


I must go on frae age to age, 
Through all your lady pilgrimage; 
An’ next I mark you pale an’ weeping, 
Above a sickly baby sleeping ; 
Whose face of clay and panting breath 
Announce the near approach of death; 
Yet hope still holds a vital part 
Around the mother’s aching heart. 
The tear that rolls within the eye, 
The cheek of sorrow never dry, 
In moving eloquence reveal 
What nought but parent’s heart can feel. 


What see I next ?—The sable weed! 
And flowing crape, where I can read 
The heart’s bereavement throbbing under 
Nature’s strong ties all rent asunder ; 
No farther earthly hope to crave, 
No mansion but the silent grave; 
But onward joys a glorious sum, 
Of meeting in a world to’cdme: * 

A glance beyond—And what remains ! 
Old, tottering, frailty, fears and pains ; 
Of maiden beauty, pride, and glory, 

A woeful, sad memento mori. 

The vein weak, quavering, and opprest, 
Like infant’s puling to its rest ; 

The memory vanished, past regaining, 
The days of youth alone remaining ; 
The silly tale, like Sunday chimes, 
Repeated o’er a thousand times ; 

The shaking head, the eye of rheum, 
The S’s whistled on the gum, 
Announce each energy inurned, 

And childhood of the soul returned ; 
Making poor Nature’s last retreat, 
The grave, appear a dwelling meet. 


Then dear—dear Bessie think a wee, 
On what has been, and what maun be; 
An’ when you to your mirror turn, 
Think of a future day, an’ mourn ; 

An’ rather than, in maiden glory, 
Smile at the ripening form before ye, 
Say, with a humble heart but human, 
«« Ah, who would wish to be a woman! 
The first that sinned in virgin prime, 
Ay—doomed to suffer for the crime! 
While this young flush,.our sex’s boast, 
Is all we have for glory lost.” 

These things, dear Bessie, call to mind, 
Whene’er you feel your heart inclin’d 
To vanity of beauty’ s bloom, 

That flower that hastens to the tomb. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS. 


“ 


I’ the name of truth ; 


Are ye fantastical, or that, in deed, 
Which outwardly ye show ?” 


Mr. CorerinGE, being asked by a 
lady if he believed in ghosts, answer- 
ed, ‘“‘ No, Madam. I have seen too 
many !” Paradoxical as this may 
at first sight appear, it is neverthe- 
less good sense, and sufficiently ex- 
planatory. ‘True it is, that the bene- 
ficial effects of modern science and 
modern wisdom have not been more 
interestingly exhibited than in ex- 
plaining away old puzzling super- 
stitions, and in accounting for the 
marvellous occurrence of mysterious 
events, by tracing them to a direct, 
tangible, physical cause. Chemistry, 
having escaped from the absurdities 
of its prototype, Alchemy, has open- 
ed our eyes to much wisdom, and 
taught us to look rather lower than 
the surface for the origin of our 
grandmothers’ awful tales of ghosts 
and goblins—of ‘‘ white spirits and 
black, red spirits and gray, with all 
their trumpery.” Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his pretty little book on 
Fly-fishing, has explained to us in a 
very simple manner, some abstruse 
points in meteorology. Thus, among 
others equally interesting, the reason 
why a red sunset, tinted with purple, 
portends a fine day is, that the air, 
when dry, refracts more red or heat- 
making rays; and as dry air is not 
perfectly transparent, they are again 
reflected in the horizon. A copper 
or yellow sunset usually foretels rain; 
but as an indication of approaching 
wet weather, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon. This 
is produced by the precipitated water, 
and the larger the halo, the nearer 
are the clouds, and consequently the 
more ready to fall. It is lucky in 
spring to see fwo magpies together ; 
because it is an indication of fine 
warm weather, these birds never 
leaving the nest together when the 
weather is likely to be stormy. By 
the converse proposition of the same 
rule, one magpie is indicative of bad 
weather. 

To approach nearer our present 
subject, we can now readily account 
for those dark and dismal forebod- 
ings, which are sometimes observed 
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about the house of death. Who has 
not listened with horror and a sick- 
ening heart to the croaking of the 
raven, and the sharp flapping of its 
wings against the shuttered windows ; 
the dull, doleful, and monotonous 
baying of dogs, a sound never to be 
mistaken ; and the involuntary and 
untangible ringing of bells; when a 
beloved object is hovering between 
life and death, and we know not 
which is strongest in our bosoms, 
hope or despair? Our simple fore- 
fathers attributed these doleful omens 
to supernatural interposition, but we 
in this enlightened age of diffusible 
knowledge, well know, that they 
depend upon pure physical causes, 
without any intervention from the 
Evil One. As life is departing, the 
animal body emits a pungent gas, 
which the keen olfactories of the dog 
and the raven speedily sniff. The same 
subtle essence, probably by means of 
some electric influence, causes the 
bells to ring; and, occasionally, the 
doors to shut, with a loud and start- 
ling sound. Thus, these “ awful 
sounds extraordinary,” may be re- 
solved into a little chemistry, and 
found to have their origin in—gas ! 

“‘In very early times,” says Dr. 
Hibbert, ‘‘ we find philosophers in- 
clined to doubt, if apparitions might 
not be accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples, without supposing that a be- 
lief in them was either referable to 
hallucinations, to human imagination, 
or to impositions that might have 
been practised. At length Lucretius 
attacked the popular notion enter- 
tained of ghosts, by maintaining that 
they were not spirits returned from 
the mansions of the dead, but nothing 
more than thin films, pellicles, or 
membranes cast off from the surfaces 
of all bodies, like the exuvie or 
sloughs of reptiles. 

This is exceedingly curious, and 
deserving of particular attention, for, 
we find that this strange opinion pre- 
vailed among the Epicureans, and 
was revived in Europe about the 
middle of the 17th century. It had 
its origin in Palingenesy, or the re- 
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surrection of plants, a grand secret 
known to Sir Kenelm Digby, Kir- 
cher, Schot, Gafferel, Vallemont, 
&c. The operation of Palingenesy 
was no trivial one, and this was the 
order of its performance: a plant 
was selected, bruised, and burnt ; its 
ashes were then collected, and the 
salt which their calcination produced, 
was carefully extracted. This salt 
was then put into a phial, and mixed 
with some peculiar substances, which 
were never disclosed. The compound 
thus formed was of a bluish colour, 
and easily reduced to powder. This 
powder was now submitted to a 
gentle heat, when its particles being 
instantly put into motion, there 
then gradually arose, as from the 
midst of the ashes,a stem, leaves, 
and flowers, or in other words, an 
apparition of the plant which had 
been submitted to this combustion. 
But as soon as the heat was ab- 
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stracted, the form of the plant which 
had been thus sublimed, was preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the vessel. 
Heat was then re-applied, and the 
vegetable phoenix was resuscitated ; 
it was withdrawn, and the form once 
more became latent among the ashes. 
This notable experiment was said 
to have been performed before the 
Royal Society, and it satisfactorily 
proved to this erudite body, that the 
presence of heat gave a sort of life to 
the vegetable apparition, and that 
the absence of heat, or caloric, caus- 
ed its dissolution. 

Cowley was quite delighted with 
this sage experiment ; and his teem- 
ing imagination detected the same 
phenomenon in the letters written 
with the juice of lemons, which were 
rendered legible on the application 
of heat ; and he celebrated the mys- 
tical influence of caloric after the fol- 
lowing manner : 


“ Strange power of heat! thou yet dost show, 
Like winter earth, naked, or cloth’d with snow ; 
But as quick’ning sun approaching near, 

The plants arise up by degrees 
A sudden paint adorns the trees, 
And all kind nature’s characters appear. 


So nothing yet in thee is seen, 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 
Here buds an A, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows !” 


The famous metaphysician Kircher 
attempted the rationale of this famous 
experiment, made on the ashes of the 
rose. He imagined that the seminal 
virtue of every known substance was 
contained in its salt. This salt was 
concealed in the ashes of the rose. 
Heat put it in motion. The parti- 
cles of the salt were quickly sublimed, 
and being moved about, vortex-like, 
in the phial, at length assumed their 
natural arrangement. It was evi- 
dent, then, from this experiment, 
that these saline particles had a ten- 
dency to observe the same order of 
position which they held in the living 
plant. Thus, for instance, each sa- 
line corpuscle, which in its prior 
state was placed on the stem of the 
rose slip, sympathetically fixed itself 
in a corresponding position on the 
phial: other particles were subjected 
to the same influence, and thus, at 
length, the entire apparition of a 
plant was generated. 





Having achieved this, it was easy 
enough to apply the rationale of this 
experiment to the elucidation of the 
popular belief in ghosts. No sooner 
was a body committed to the earth 
than the saline particles of which it 
was composed were exhaled by pu- 
trefaction : these particles, as in the 
case of the rose, resumed the rela- 
tive situations which they held in 
the living body, and thus was manu- 
factured ‘‘a horrid apparition, tall 
and ghastly,” calculated to frighten 
and appal every one but a Palin- 
genesist ! 

An accident revealed to the Al- 
chemists this extraordinary disco- 
very. Three of them, with the view 
of searching for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, had obtained some mould from 
the church of St. Innocent, at Paris. 
While they were carefully distilling 
the precious dust, they suddenly per- 
ceived in their retorts the miniature 
forms of men, which caused them 
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immediately to desist from their la- 
bours. An occurrence so wonderful 
soon reached the knowledge of the 
Institute of Paris, which, under the 
patronage of Louis XIV., took up 
the matter with much seriousness ; 
and the result of its learned labours 
was duly recorded for the benefit of 
mankind, and is to be found properly 
authenticated in the Miscellania Cu- 
riosa. We must find room for one 
of these precious morsels :— 

“A malefactor was executed, and 
his body obtained by a physician for 
dissection. After disposing of the 
other parts of the body, he ordered 
his assistant to pulverize part of the 
cranium, which was a remedy at that 
time used in medicine. The powder 
was left in a paper on a table in the 
museum, where the assistant slept. 
About midnight he was awakened 
by a noise in the room, which ob- 
liged him to rise immediately. The 
noise continued about the table, with- 
out any visible agent; and at length 
he traced it to the powder, in the 
midst of which he now beheld, to 
his unspeakable dismay, a small head 
with open eyes staring at him: pre- 
sently two branches appeared, which 
assumed the forms of arms and 
hands ; then the ribs became visible, 
which were soon clothed with mus- 
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cles and integuments : next the lower 
extremities sprouted out, and when 
they appeared perfect, the puppet— 
for he was nothing more—reared 
himself on his feet: instantly his 
clothes came upon him(!) and he 
appeared in the very cloak he wore 
at his execution! The affrighted spec- 
tator, who stood hitherto mumbling 
his prayers with unceasing assiduity, 
now thought of making his escape 
from the resuscitated ruffian: but 
this was impossible, for the appari- 
tion planted himself in his way, and, 
after divers fierce looks and threa- 
tening gestures, opened the door and 
went out. No doubt the powder 
was missing the next day.” 

But these are among the most in- 
tricate and sublime solutions. If we 
come to consider the subject of ap- 
paritions, we shall find, with the aid 
of a little physical and metaphysical 
knowledge, that we shall be able to 
exorcise, lay, and drive away more 
spectres and hobgoblins than any 
magician or enchanter of ancient or 
modern times ; from Zoroaster, Mau- 
gis, and Merlin, down to Michael 
Scot, and those worthy gentlemen of 
our own times, Messrs. Stiff and 
Nelson*—ever did, or ever could 
vanquish. But now— 


“ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into our memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses— 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound.” 


“TI freely offer,” says the jocose 
Dr. Ferriar, “‘ to the manufacturers 
of ghosts, the privilege of raising 
them in as great numbers, and in 
as horrible a guise as they may think 
fit, without offending against true 
philosophy, and even without violat- 
ing probability. The highest flights 
of imagination may now be indulged 
on this subject, although no loop-hole 
should be left for mortifying expla- 
nations, and for those modifications 
of terror which completely baulk the 
reader’s curiosity, and disgust him 
with a ‘second reading.” Another 
great convenience will be found in 


my system, apparitions may be evoked 
in open day, at noon, if the case 
should be urgent, in the midst of a 
field, on the surface of water, or in 
the glare of a patent lamp, quite as 
easily as in the ‘darkness of chaos 
and old night.’ Nay, a person rightly 
prepared, may see ghosts while seated 
comfortably by his library fire, in as 
much perfection as amidst broken 
tombs, nodding ruins, and awe in- 
spiring ivy.” 

In a work on the duties of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, published, and, we 
believe, edited by Nelson, we have 
a proof of the existence of witches 


* Itis not, perhaps, known to every one that a firm of fortune-tellers, under this 


title, exercises its honourable vocation in the vicinity of Blackfriars Bridge. 


The fee 


is two shillings and sixpence, and many a buxom civic dame has visited the laboratory of 


these dealers in destinies. 
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and. witchcraft, which the learned 
Theban of an editor seems to have 
considered impenetrable. ‘It ap- 
pears,” quoth he, “that there must 
formerly have been such a crime as 
witchcraft, because (oh! this brave 
logician!) divers statutes have been 
made against it.”” Were we to adopt 
a similar style of argument, we might 
readily enough prove the existence of 
demoniacal agency in former times, 
by citing sundry medical cases ; in 
which, by the way, the old German 
physicians most copiously abounded ; 
where we should see that medicines 
had been administered for the pur- 
pose of expelling the devil from the 
body, just as we should now proceed 
to expel the evils of a good feed, un- 
digested turtle, viscid bile, or any 
other abominable obstruction. 

But to be serious: That people of 
excellent credibility and unimpeach- 
able integrity have seen ghosts or 
spectres, or whatever they may be 
termed, is a fact which no one can 
dlispute. The forms of dead and ab- 
sent persons have been seen, and their 
voices heard by individuals, whose 
veracity we have no reason and no 
right to question. The apparition of 
the Genius to Brutus, and of the 
Fury to Dion, are no fables. Both 
saw them, spoke to them, heard them 
speak, and were convinced. But we 
need not ransack ancient history for 
examples of this illusion. In a very 
interesting narrative, written by Ni- 
colai, the celebrated printer of Berlin, 
we have a remarkable instance of 
spectre-seeing, although he was per- 
fectly aware at the time of the delu- 
sion. 


“‘T have myself,” he says, “ experienced 
a case of this nature, which to me appears 
highly remarkable, both psychologically 
and medically. I saw, in a state of mind 
completely sound, and after the first terror 
was over, with perfect calmness, for nearly 
two months, almost continually and in- 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and 
other forms; I even heard their voices, 
though I knew all this to be merely the 
effect of a high degree of nervous irrita- 
bility, and of a disordered state of the cir- 
culation of my blood.” 

“ Tt being a matter of some importance 
that the strictest attention should be paid to 
an incident of this nature, and that it should 
be related with the most conscientious fide- 
lity, I shall not omit any thing, of which I 
retain a clear recollection. During the last 
ten months of the year 1790, I had expe- 
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rienced several melancholy incidents which 
deeply affected me. September was a sad 
and sorrowful month to me, for I suffered 
an almost uninterrupted series of misfor- 
tunes, that afflicted me with the most 
poignant grief. In the January and Fe- 
bruary following, I had the additional mis- 
fortune to experience several extremely 
unpleasant circumstances, which ended on 
the 24th of February in a most violent al- 
tercation. My wife and a friend came into 
my room in the morning to console me, 
but I was too much agitated by a series of 
incidents, which had most powerfully af- 
fected my moral feeling, to be capable of 
attending to them. Suddenly, I perceived, 
at about the distance of ten steps from me, 
a form, resembling that of a deceased per- 
son; and, pointing at it, I asked my wife 
if she did not see it? My wife, who, of 
course, saw nothing of the kind, felt very 
much alarmed, and sent immediately for a 
physician ; who came and ascribed the ap- 
parition, which lasted about eight minutes, 
to violent mental emotion; and hoped, as 
I was then more composed, there would be 
no return. But this dreadful agitation of 
my mind had so disordered my nerves, 
that it produced farther consequences, 
which deserve a more minute description. 

“ At four in the afternoon, the form 
which I had seen in the morning reap- 
peared. I was alone when this happened, 
and being rather uneasy at the incident, 
went to my wife’s apartment; but there, 
likewise, I was haunted by the apparition; 
which appeared, as it had done before, in 
a standing posture. About six o’clock there 
appeared, also, several walking figures, 
which had no connexion with the first. 

“ After the first day the form of the de- 
ceased person no more appeared, but in its 
place, there appeared many other phan- 
tasms, sometimes representing acquain- 
tances, but more commonly strangers. 
Those whom I knew were composed of liv- 
ing and dead persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. I re- 
marked that the persons with whom I 
daily conversed did not appear as phan- 
tasms, these representing persons who lived 
at some distance from me. I attempted to 
produce at pleasure the appearance of per- 
sons whom I knew, by intensely reflecting 
on their features, forms, dress, &c. But, 
distinctly as I called to my imagination the 
respective resemblances of three of these 
individuals, I could not succeed in making 
them appear to me as phantasms, although 
I had before involuntarily seen them in 
that manner, and perceived them some 
time after, when I least thought of them. 
The phantoms appeared to me contrary to 
my inclination, as if they were presented 
to me from without, like the phenomena 
of external nature, although, in reality, 
they existed only in my own mind. I 
could readily distinguish between phan- 
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toms and real, tangible objects; and the 
calmness with which I examined them, 
enabled me to avoid the commission of the 
slightest mistake. I knew exactly the dif- 
ference between the opening of the door 
and the entrance of a phantom, and the 
same thing and the entrance of a real per- 
son. 

“* The phantoms appeared equally clear 
and distinct at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, both when I was alone and 
when I was in company; as well in the 
day as at night; in my own house as well 
as abroad; they were, however, less fre- 
quent when I was in the house of a friend, 
and seldom appeared to me in the street. 
When I closed my eyes they would some- 
times totally disappear, although I occa- 
sionally beheld them when I shut my eyes; 
yet when they disappeared on such occa- 
sions, they were generally visible again 
when I opened my eyes. I usually saw 
human forms of both sexes; but they ge- 
nerally appeared not to take the slightest 
notice of each other, moving as in a mar- 
ket-place, where all are eager to press 
through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
seemed to be transacting business with each 
other. I also saw several times, people on 
horseback, dogs, and birds. All these 
phantoms appeared to me in their natural 
size, and as distinct and perfect as if alive, 
exhibiting different shades of carnation in 
the uncovered parts; as well as different 
colours and fashions in their dresses, though 
the colours seemed somewhat paler than in 
real nature. None of the figures appeared 
particularly terrible, grotesque, or disgust- 
ing; most of them being of an indifferent 
shape, and some having even a pleasing 
aspect.” 

It is very evident that this extra- 
ordinary delusion was dependent al- 
together upon indigestion, occurring 
in a frame irritated, unstrung, and 
rendered morbidly sensitive by a dis- 
tressing degree of nervous irritability. 
It was a curious fact, that these phan- 
toms were more particularly game- 
some and intrusive at the time that 
the food remained in the stomach 
undigested, and unacted upon by the 
peculiar functions of that organ; as 
soon as digestion commenced they 
began to disappear, and when the 
function was completed, they had to- 
tally vanished. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for Nicolai that he was 
a man of strong nerves and of en- 
larged information ; had he not been 
so, he must have been irrecoverably 
maddened by these spectral visitants. 
His own remarks on such cases are 
admirable :— 


“ Those who pretend to have seen and 
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heard ghosts, obstinately maintain, that 
they perceived these apparitions by the 
usual agency of their senses. In order to 
defeat that belief, we generally desire them 
to consider how many people have been 
imposed upon by artful novices, and how 
liable we are to deceive ourselves. We 
advise them to lay hold of the supposed 
spectres, assuring them that they are gene- 
rally found to be of a very corporeal na- 
ture. But those who have a predilection 
for the miraculous, pay no attention to 
these objections ; insisting that the produc- 
tions of their morbid imaginations are real 
beings. We cannot, therefore, collect too 
many of such well substantiated facts, as 
shew how easily our imagination imposes 
on us erroneous notions, and deludes not 
only delirious persons, but even those who 
are in full possession of their faculties, by 
causing them to see phantasms, which can 
scarcely be distinguished from real ap- 
pearances.” 

Then follows the narration we 
have quoted, with these sensible ob- 
servations: “‘ I cannot assign any 
other cause for these illusions, then 
a continued rumination on the vexa- 
tions I had suffered, which, I could 
not forget, and the consequence of 
which I meditated to counteract. 
These meditations always occupied 
my mind three hours after dinner, 
just when my digestion commenced. 
. . .. All that 1 could infer was, 
that while my nervous system was 
in such an irregular and _ irritable 
state, the phantasms would appear 
to me as if I actually saw and heard 
them ; that these illusions were not 
modified by any known laws of rea- 
son, imagination, or the common as- 
sociation of ideas, and that, prob- 
ably, other people, who may have 
seen similar apparitions, were ex- 
actly in the same predicament.” 

The patient was right with regard 
to the cause of these capricious visi- 
tors; for as his nervous irritability 
subsided, their visits became less fre- 
quent, until they were wholly dis- 
continued; not, perhaps, without 
some degree of regret on the part of 
the recovering hypochondriac, for he 
tells us, ‘‘ At different times there 
appeared to me both dear and sensi- 
ble friends of both sexes, whose ad- 
dresses tended to appease my grief. 
These consolatory speeches were in 
general addressed to me when I was 
alone, and most needed them; some- 
times I was accosted by these con- 
soling friends while in company, and 
frequently while real persons were 
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speaking to me. These addresses 
consisted sometimes of abrupt but 
impressive phrases, and at others 
they were regularly and eloquently 
connected.” We can readily believe 
that these addresses were, indeed, 
“‘ consolatory.” Let us picture to 
ourselves a man of a quick, irritable, 
sensitive disposition—a true speci- 
men of the genus irritabile, plunged 
in grief and anger at the base ill 
usage and ingratitude, real or imagi- 
nary, of an unfeeling world: let us 
imagine such a person shutting him- 
self in his own chamber, disgusted, 
and sorrowful, smarting moreover 
under the sharp sting of his assumed 
wrongs, calling to his aid, with the 
air and solemnity of an enchanter, 
his attendant genii, and receiving 
from them that sympathy and con- 
solation which every one else with- 
holds. Such was Nicolai’s case, 
who, conscious though he was of 
the delusion and its cause, must, 
nevertheless, have yielded some- 
what to the strange and vivid im- 
pression of the moment. 

But a more palpable physical 
cause has produced an effect equally 
extraordinary. Persons subject to 
gout have experienced these strange 
hallucinations, particularly in that 
form of the disease which the learned 
called recedent. Although generally 
a disease of the joints of the extre- 
mities, gout has occasionally attack- 
ed the stomach, and the brain; and 
in the latter case violent pains have 
been produced, which have been fol- 
lowed by the most vivid and painful 
ideas. To these sy mptoms spectral 
illusions have sometimes supervened, 


as in the following case, worenaed by 
Dr. Alderson :-— 


* T was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old 
lady, about eighty years of age, whom I 
have frequently visited in fits of the gout. 
At a period when, from her general feel- 
ings, she rather expected the gout, she was 
seized with an unusual deafness, and great 
distention in the organs of digestion. From 
this time she was visited by several of her 
friends, whom she had not invited, and 
whom she at first so far considered as ac- 
tually present, that she told them she was 
very sorry she could not hear them speak, 
nor keep up conversation with them; she 
would, therefore, order the card-table, 
and rang the bell for that purpose. Upon 
the entrance of the servant, the whole par- 
ty disappeared: she could not help ex- 
pressing her surprise to her maid that they 
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should all go away so abruptly, but she 
could scarcely believe her when she told 
her there had been nobody in the room. 
She was so ashamed, that she suffered for 
many days and nights together, the intru- 
sion of a variety of phantoms, and had 
some of her finest feelings wrought upon 
by the exhibition of friends long lost, and 
who only came to cheat her fancy, and re- 
vive sensations that time had almost obli- 
terated. She determined, however, for a 
long time not to complain, and contented 
herself with merely ringing her bell, find- 
ing that she could always get rid of the 
phantoms by the entrance of her maid, 
whenever they became distressing. It 
was not till some time after that she could 
bring herself to relate her distresses to me. 
She was all this time concerned of her 
own rationality, and so were those friends 
who really visited her; for they never 
could find any one circumstance in her 
conduct and conversation to lead them to 
suspect her in the smallest degree de- 
ranged, though unwell. This complaint was 
entirely removed by cataplasms to the feet 
and gentle purgatives, and terminated a 
short time afterwards in a regular slight 
fit of the gout. She has remained ever 
since, now somewhat more than a year, in 
the perfect enjoyment of her health and 
faculties.” 


From these examples—and we 
could adduce many others—we are led 
to infer that the production of spec- 
tral illusions is necessarily connected 
with certain affections of the body, 
caused by some derangement of the 
nervous or circulating system. Of 
such affections Reginald Scot, the 
resolute opposer of witchcraft and 


demonology, has well remarked, 
that— 


“ Though they appear in the mind of 
man, yet they are in the bodie, and pro- 
ceed from this humour, which is the very 
dregs of blood, nourishing and feeding 
these places; from whence proceed fears, 
cogitations, superstitions, fastings, labours, 
and such like. This maketh sufferance of 
torments, and (as some saie,) foresight of 
things to come.” 


Jerome Cardan, the most whole- 
sale visionary that ever existed, be- 
gan early in life to see strange sights. 
Before he left his bed in the morn- 
ing he saw a succession of figures, 
composed of brazen rings, like links 
of mail, (though he had never seen 
mail armour at that time,) moving in 
a circular direction upwards, from 
the left to the right, till they disap- 
peared. This was but the prelude 
to more extensive and more magnifi- 
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cent visions. ‘‘ Videbam ego ima- 
gines diversas quasi areium, demo- 
num, animalium, equorum cum equi- 
tibus, herbarum, arborum, instrumen- 
torum musicorum, hominum diver- 
sorum habituum vestiumque vari- 
arum, tubicines precipué cum tubis 
quasi sonantibus, nulla tamen vox 
aut sonus exaudiebatur: preterea 
milites, populos, arva, formasque 
corporum usque ad hunc diem mihi 
invisas: lucos et sylvas, aliaque 
quorum non memini, quandoque 
multarum rerum congeriem simul 
irruentium, non tamen ut se confun- 
derunt sed ut properarent. Erant 
autem perspicua illa, sed non ita ut 
proinde esset, ac si non adessent, 
nec densa ut oculo pervia non es- 
sent.”’* 

These “ phantasms,” as Nicolai 
calls them, were common to other 
geniuses beside Cardan. Ben Jon- 
son was gifted with similar spectral 
powers. In the ‘‘ Heads of Conver- 
sation,” published by the executors 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Jonson “ is made to have told his 
friend, that— 


“ When the King came to England, 
about the time that the plague was in 
London, he being in the country at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s house with old Camden, 
he saw, in a vision, his eldest son, then a 
young child and at London, appear unto 
him with the mark of a bloody cross on 
his forehead, as if it had been cut with a 
sword; at which being sore amazed, he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning he 
came into Mr. Camden’s chamber to tell 
him, who persuaded him it was but an ap- 
prehension, at which he should not be de- 
jected. In the mean time there came let- 
ters from his wife of the death of that boy 
in the plague. He appeared to him of a 
manly shape, and of that growth he thinks 
he shall be at the resurrection.” 


This by itself would have been 
somewhat marvellous, although to 
be accounted for by the anxiety 
which the poet must have felt for his 
son, exposed as he was to that deso- 
lating disease, the plague; and the 
coincidence of his death was certain- 
ly remarkable. But the poet was 
extremely excursive and somewhat 
extravagant in his visions, for he 
** spent a whole night in looking to 
his great toe, about which he saw 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and 
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Carthaginians, fighting most man- 
fully.”’+ 

It would really be a most inter- 
esting pursuit to follow up this sub- 
ject; and to show how that peculiar 
temperament, which constitutes the 
highest grade of sensibility and genius 
contributes, to render its possessors 
so susceptible of these curious impres- 
sions. It was this temperament, ex- 
cited by an accidental circumstance, 
that produced the well-known vision 
of Dr. Donne; who, while he was 
residing at Paris, saw the figure of 
his wife, then in London, pass 
through the room, with her hair 
dishevelled, and carrying a dead 
child in her arms. The poem which 
he wrote, previously to their separa- 
tion, will afford a sufficient clue for 
the appearance of such a vision. 

It is under circumstances similar 
to these that the “ Scottish Second 
Sight” is produced. Much has been 
written about this very extraordinary 
quality ; and many proofs of its effect 
have been adduced. The following 
instances, related by Dr. Ferriar, in 
his interesting little work on Appa- 
ritions, are so well authenticated, 
and so striking, that we shall narrate 
them in his own words :— 


*“ A gentleman connected with my 
family, an officer in the army, and cer- 
tainly addicted to no superstition, was 
quartered early in life in the middle of the 
last century, near the castle of a gentle- 
man in the north of Scotland, who was sup- 
posed to possess the second sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat respecting the old 
chieftain. He had spoken to an appa- 
rition which ran along the battlements of 
the house, and had never been cheerful 
afterwards. His prophetic visions excited 
surprise, even in that region of credulity ; 
and his retired habits favoured the popular 
opinion. My friend assured me, that one 
day, while he was reading a play to the 
ladies of the family, the Chief, who had 
been walking across the room, stopped 
suddenly, and assumed the look of a seer. 
He rang the bell, and ordered the groom 
to saddle a horse ; to proceed immediately 
to a seat in the neighbourhood, and to in- 
quire after the health of Lady . If 
the account was favourable, he then di- 
rected him to call at another castle, and to 
ask after another lady whom he named. 

“ The reader immediately closed his book, 
and declared that he would not proceed 
till these abrupt orders were explained, as 








* Cardanus de Vita Propria, cap. 37. 





+ Drummond’s Works, p. 224. fol. ed. 
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he was confident that they were produced 
by the second sight. The Chief was very 
unwilling to explain himself, but at length 
he owned that the door had opened, and 
that a little woman without a head had 
entered the room; that the apparition in- 
dicated the sudden death of some person 
of his acquaintance; and the only two 
persons who resembled the figure, were 
those ladies after’ whose health he had 
sent to inquire. A few hours afterwards 
the servant returned, with an account that 
one of the ladies had died of an apoplectic 
fit, about the time when the vision ap- 
peared.” 

“ At another time the Chief was con- 
fined to his bed by indisposition, and my 
friend was reading to him, on a stormy 
winter night, while the fishing boat be- 
longing to the castle was at sea. The old 
gentleman repeatedly expressed much anxi- 
ety respecting his people, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ My boat is lost!” The colo- 
nel replied, “ How do you know it, sir ?” 
He answered, “ I see two of the boatmen 
bringing in the third, drowned, all dripping 
wet, and laying him down close beside 
your chair.” The chair was shifted with 
great precipitation. In the course of the 
night the fishermen returned with the 
corpse of one of the boatmen.” 


These death-tokens are very curi- 
ous, but they may be physically ac- 
counted for by the great and intense 
anxiety of the seers, directed in most 
instances towards the objects whose 
dissolution is portended. But, con- 
nected with this subject ‘‘ there are 
more things in heaven and earth, than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


In a wild and retired district in 
North Wales, that namely which 
extends from Dolgelly westward to 
Barmouth and Towyn, where there 
is certainly as much superstition as 
in any other district of the same ex- 
tent, and where there are many in- 
dividuals who lay claim to the title 
and capabilities of seers, the follow- 
ing occurrence took place, to the 
great astonishment of the mountain- 
eers. We can vouch for the truth of 
the statement, as many members of 
our own feulu, or clan, were witness- 
es of the fact. On a dark evening, a 
few winters ago, some persons with 
whom we are well acquainted, were 
returning to Barmouth on the south 
or opposite side of the river. As 
they approached the ferry-house at 
Penthryn, which is directly opposite 
Barmouth, they observed a light near 
the house, which they conjectured to 
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be produced by a bonfire, and greatly 
puzzled they were to discover the 
reason why it should have been light- 
ed. As they came nearer, however, 
it vanished, and when they inquired 
at the house respecting it, they were 
surprised to learn that not only had 
the people there displayed no light, 
but they had not even seen one; nor 
could they perceive any signs of it 
on the sands. On reaching Bar- 
mouth, the circumstance was men- 
tioned, and the fact corroborated by 
some of the people there, who had 
also plainly and distinctly seen the 
light. It was settled, therefore, by 
some of the old fishermen, that this 
was a ‘ death-token,” and, sure 
enough, the man who kept the ferry 
at that time, was drowned at high- 
water a few nights afterwards, on the 
very spot where the light was seen. 
He was landing from the boat, when 
he fell into the water, and so perish- 
ed. 


The same winter the Barmouth 
people, as well as the inhabitants of 
the opposite banks, were struck by 
the appearance of a number of small 
lights, which were seen dancing in 
the air at a place called Borthwyn, 
about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of people came out to 
see these lights; and, after a while, 
they all but one disappeared, and 
this one proceeded slowly towards 
the water’s edge, to a little bay where 
some boats were moored. The men 
in a sloop which was anchored near 
the spot, saw the light advancing— 
they saw it also hover for a few se- 
conds over one particular boat, and 
then totally disappear. Two or 
three days afterwards, the man to 
whom that particular boat belonged, 
was drowned in the river, while he 
was sailing about Barmouth harbour 
in that very boat. We have narra- 
ted these facts just as they occurred : 
we must leave the solution of the 
mystery to the ingenuity of our read- 
ers. 

Considering this as a digression, 
we return to the spectral illusions ; 
and there can be no difficulty in at- 
tributing them to a particular physi- 
cal condition of the brain, which 
may be termed a disease, and called 
Hallucinatio. The physician well 
knows, that, in certain diseases of 
the brain, such as insanity, and even 
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simple delirium, spectral illusions oc- 
cur, and continue, as in Nicolai’s 
case, for many days. It is true that 
Nicolai was neither mad nor deliri- 
ous; but his brain was, nevertheless, 
deranged, and excited by his misfor- 
tunes, and thus were engendered those 
visions which haunted him so long. 
In all nervous maladies the brain 
must be more or less affected; and 
it is curious to observe what a 
strange confusion of ideas and per- 
ception occurs in such cases. The 
senses either lose their powers alto- 
gether, or, so distort and alter im- 
pressions, as to create the most ex- 
traordinary perplexity. Persons have 
imagined themselves converted into 
stones andstatues—into glass or china 
ornaments, and have been afraid of 
moving, lest they should be dashed to 
pieces by any unlucky fall, or an un- 
fortunate collision. Some patients 
have conceived themselves so hugely 
enlarged in bulk, as to be unable to 
enter a room, or a carriage, or a gate ; 
while others, carrying about with 
them an immense “ mountain of 
flesh,” have fancied themselves as lean 
as the “ living skeleton.” But all these 
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illusions, as well as others too nume- 
rous to mention, arise, of course, 
from physical causes, and may be 
traced to some derangement of the 
brain, changing, disordering, and re- 
versing the action of the external 
senses. 

In addition to this explanation of 
the appearance of apparitions, it has 
frequently occurred that the mind 
has magnified or distorted harmless 
and even inanimate objects, into the 
most horrible spectres. Fear and 
terror are wonderfully creative, and 
the scathed and withered branches of 
an old tree have caused more alarm 
and consternation than a band of 
robbers, or a legion of warlike plun- 
derers. This species of spectres car- 
ries with it its own detection; but, 
with regard to the more abstruse il- 
lusions, ¢heir origin may be always 
discovered by a calm, candid, and 
careful examination. We might have 
extended our illustrations to a greater 
length, but our limits forbid us to in- 
dulge in the exposition ; and we have 
already said sufficient, perhaps, to 
induce the reflecting reader to ‘* pon- 
der upon our words and be wise.” 
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Georrry Keating, author of the History of Ireland, was a Roman Catholic 
priest, and took the degree of D.D. at a foreign university. 

Little is known respecting him, beyond the fact recorded in an inscrip- 
tion over the Chapel door of Tubrid, near Cahir in Tipperary, of which 
county he is believed to have been a native. From this it appears, that the 
Chapel was built by the Rev. Eugene Duhy, vicar of Tubrid, and Doctor 
Geoffry Keating, in 1644; about six years after which period, Keating is 
supposed to have died. 

Keating’s exile from Ireland is traditionally said to have been occasioned 
by the persecution of Sir William Parsons, (one of the Lord Justices’ of 
Ireland, in 1640,) which originated from a sermon preached by Keating 
against Sir William’s mistress; although, judging from the period and the 
tone of Keating’s writings, it is more than probable, that his offence was 
of a political nature. On his return to Ireland, Keating is -believed to have 
wandered through the country in disguise, and to have collected the romantic 
fictions and ballads from which he afterwards composed his History of Ire- 
land. 

I remember that a singular chasm was pointed out to me in the Galtee 
Mountains by an old man, who abounded in local traditions, as the place 
where “ Father Keating remained concealed for three days without food, 
when Cromwell’s soldiers were hunting him.” 

The spot was called “ Poul Grainead,” (the Ugly Hole,) and afterwards 
became celebrated as the retreat of a rapparee or freebooter named Half- 
penny. It is about seven or eight miles west of Cahir, and not far from 
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the ruins of an old tower, called, (I think,) Cappagh, which may be seen 
from the road leading by Bansha to Tipperary. 

The History of Ireland by Keating, (as the ill-digested fables of the bards 
are called,) commences at the remotest era, and comes down to the invasion 
of the English in the time of Henry the Second. The original title was 
“ Fonur Fears ain Cinq,” or Rudiments of Knowledge on Ireland. Many 
transcripts appear to have been made of this work. Mr. Walker in his 
Essay on Irish Dress, speaks of an illuminated copy in the possession of Dr. 
Archer, (1787,) which was executed by William Lynch in 1698. This 
History was first printed in translation by Dermod O’Connor, in 1723, 1 vol. 
folio. Another edition appeared in 1738, with plates of the arms of the 
principal Irish families, and other additions. In 1809 it was republished 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, and a new and more correct translation, as far as the 
Christian era, was published in 1 vol. 8vo. Dublin, 1811, with the original 
Irish on opposite pages, by Mr. William Halliday, whose premature death 
prevented him from completing the undertaking. 

Keating also wrote a treatise on the mass, called “ Cocajp reyat An WAy¢p107,” 
(a Key to the Shield of the Mass,) and a moral treatise on death, “Tm 
bjon5aore ay bait,” “Three pointed Shafts of Death,” both of which are 
unpublished. 

But Doctor Keating appears to deserve consideration as a poet. Besides 
the poems, of which the two following specimens are fragments, he was the 
author of Thirty-six verses in praise of Teige O’Coffey, a celebrated performer 
on the harp, beginning :— 

“ Cia An craoy le fejijcean An Cpwe.” 
“ (Who is the sage by whom the harp is struck) ?” 


In Ryan’s Worthies of Ireland, an Elegy on the death of the Lord of 
Decies is ascribed to Keating, and also a burlesque poem on his servant 
Simon, whom he compares with the heroes of antiquity. 


I. 


Tue ExiLe’s FAREWELL. 


I nave been able to obtain only six verses of this poem, which is said to 
consist of four and twenty. It commences “ Qo Bbeatace leat a r5njbyi.” 
transposed in the translation into the third line. 


Forced by fraud and by Saxon oppression 
Without its green border to rest ; 

Bear with thee, O letter, my blessing, 
For the beautiful Isle of the West. 


To the nobles who cherish the Bard, 
Bear with thee my grateful farewell ; 

And may peace be thy clergy’s reward, 
Not laws, that proscribe and expel. 


To thy vallies, thy fields, and thy hills, 
My heart sends a thousand farewells ; 
To thy smooth lakes, and swift rushing rills, 
To thy mountains—their crags and their dells. 


Farewell to thy fruit-bearing trees— 
Farewell to thy murmuring weirs, 

That gave a sweet voice to the breeze, 
Like the song of the Women of Tears.* 


Dear Island! may plenty be thine ! 

May the sky that is o’er thee be calm! 
Thy mornings with dew freshly shine, 
And thy evenings breathe only of balm. 


* Keeners, or mourners for the dead. 
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Holy Isle—tho’ within thee now dwell, 
False traitors to God and to me, 

Take my blessing—my fondest farewell— 
Across the broad waves of the sea. 


Il. 
On tHE Miserizs or IRELAND. 


Or this poem on the enactment of the Penal Laws, and the tyranny of the 
English over the Irish, which is said to have consisted of twenty verses, a 
fragment of seven only has come into my hands. 

It commences “‘ Oy feo vo nad Was Fayl yj Codlarm orsce.” 

When it is remembered that Keating was of English extraction, the indig- 
nation displayed by him in the following poem may appear singular, were it 
not a matter of notoriety in the History of Ireland, that English settlers and 
their descendants, or, as they are termed “‘ the degenerate English,” have al- 
ways been more inimical to the English government than the genuine 
Irish. 

In the measure I have chosen, eight lines are generally required to render 
a four-line verse of the original ; although, in one instance, a verse has been 
translated in the same number of lines, yet, in another, (that of the first 
verse,) the translation has extended to twelve. 


The news [| hear from distant Erin 
Destroys my peace, and breaks my sleep ; 
Fresh chains and fetters for her wearing 
Are forged, and she must wear and weep. 


It makes my life-blood chill and sicken 
To see again the times of old, 

As Israel’s sons, her children stricken, 
Their birth-right lost, their freedom sold. 


To see how party strife and wrangle 
To Saxon laws have made her yield ; 
That, like to tares, the wheat will strangle, 
And spread their mast’ry o’er the field. 


O, Ireland! base and shameless woman, 
As hooded harlot* false and vile, 

With breast to every stranger common, 
No mother’s love is in thy smile! 


Thy bosom, Erin! soft and swelling, 
No milk affords thy offspring now ; 

For in thy arms securely dwelling, 
Are litters of a foreign sow. 


And greedy herds that from the ocean, 

Have sought thy pastures bright and green, 
Now rove abroad in wild commotion, 

And in thy golden vales are seen. 


Strong-handed soldiers boldly seize on 
Each chieftain’s hall—his ancient home ; 
Let sword be drawn—’tis death or treason— 
Outlawed the rightful lord must roam. 


* The epithet “ hooded” appears intended to add treachery to infamy.—‘ Hooded 
men,” says Mr. Walker in his Essay on Irish Dress, “ I think, are mentioned some- 
where in the Irish Statutes, under the description of assassins.” 
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Now overrun each wasted plain, 





And God’s own holy walls profane.t 





Where are thy young men—lion-hearted ? 








Have all the brave and sage departed— 
By force and fraud exiled from thee ?} 











Gone is the race of Edgan Mor ;§ 
But vanquished spirits now are found in 
My country—all her pride is o’er. 











O! to the strangers this is glory, 
But it is shame for me to sing 
That all the fame of Finnian story 

Is bubble-like—an empty thing. 


That Erin, great as Brian made her, 
By triumph over Lochland’s host,** 
Lies trampled by a new invader, 
Her honour gone—her freedom lost. 





























O that my voice could rouse each valley, 
Then would I make its children free! 

O that mine eyes could see them rally, 
But that mine eyes shall never see. 


If God—the Gracious God of Heaven 
No succour gives—a race of slaves, 
To death, disgraced, will soon be driven, 
Or banished o’er Cliona’s waves.tf 
































* Literally, trump at cards, (2tayad). 























—English note on the original. 





























(ce1po-toralse). 

















beings who now occupy their place.” 








which the Danes were expelled from Ireland. 









































Loch-lannaice.”’ 








Dublin, who cries whenever a Milesian dies.” 





Fierce squadrons, like the armed bramble, 


For houses, mills, and parks they gamble,* 


Their fathers, where ?—who once were free. 


Be still—be still—my heart’s high bounding, 


It was a common practice among Elizabeth’s 
and Cromwell’s soldiery to decide the choice of the forfeited possessions granted to them 
by playing at cards or drawing lots. An estate in the South of Ireland, at present worth 
upwards of a thousand a year, was won by a follower of Cromwell’s army from a troop - 
er, by the turn up of a card; and an adjoining estate of nearly the same value, was sold 
by his comrade to the same party for “ five jacobuses (five pounds), and a white horse.” 

+ Would more correctly be rendered—despoil or prey on, (Fob). 

} “ Thirty thousand went over sea unto different countries, in the time of Cromwell.” 


§ Edgan Mor was King of Munster in the second century. During his minority three 
chiefs, who were supported by the Northern powers, seized on his kingdom and di- 
vided it among them. But Edgan Mor not only recovered his kingdom from the usurp- 
ers, but forced the Northern princes, whom he defeated in ten successive battles, to di- 
vide Ireland with him. There are several romantic ballads and traditions extant in Ire- 
land, concerning the adventures of Edgan Mor, which abound with supernatural agency, 


|| “ The Finnii are, in Ireland, what the race who fought at Thebes and Troy were 
in Greece; Sigurd and his companions in Scandenavra ; Dictrich and his warriors in Ger- 
many ; Arthur and his knights in Britain ; and Charlemagne and the Paladins in France ; 
that is, mythic heroes, conceived to have far exceeded in strength and prowess the puny 


** Brian Boru, King of Munster, who fell in the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014, by 


Lochlonnach, a Dane, is explained by Dr. O’Brien in his Irish Dictionary, as a name 
originating in the maritime power of that nation; from loch, the sea, and lonnighadh, 
to dwell or abide. “ The word,” adds the Doctor, “ was originally loch-lannach, from 
loch, a lake, and lan, or lann, land, a Germano-Celtic word ; so that loch-lannach lite- 
rally signifies a lake-lander, or one from the land of lakes. All the countries about the 
Baltic are full of lakes. Hence George Fournier, in his geographical description of the 
world, says that Dania literally signifies terra aquatilis, which is the same thing as a land 
of lakes. It was doubtless from the Danes themselves the Irish did learn this circum- 
stance of the nature of their country, which made them give them the Irish name of 


tt “ Cliona,” says a note on the original, “ is an enchantress that lives in the Bay of 
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On the Italian Opera. 


ON THE ITALIAN OPERA, 


Ma.isran had concluded her eighth 
song, and retired from the piano, 
attended by the murmured applause 
and admiration of a crowded salon, 
when I, by some special interven- 
tion of fortune, sank into a chair 
beside a lovely Italian woman.— 
There was a long pause; the vir- 
tuosa had been in an inspired mood. 
She had sung in several languages, 
and in almost every style, till she 
at length finished with a simple 
Spanish ballad, which drew tears 
to her own eyes and spake to every 
heart around, of home—or-. home 
feelings—or of early recollections. 
It was very beautiful; and the un- 
expected termination to a scene 
which had commenced iu exuberance 
of spirits, and been sustained in 
playfulness, was touching. There 
was, consequently, a long and al- 
most breathless silence, in which 
some pilgrim-dream of the past or 
vision of the future visited each sof- 
tened bosom, and then by a univer- 
sal, although unuttered assent, it 
was agreed that the singing should 
cease ;—nobody could venture to 
sing after that ballad—nobody would 
consent to have his memory of it 
desecrated by other sounds. The 
spirits of all, however, were too 
highly raised to harbour a thought 
of parting ; we lingered in the scene 
of our enchantment, some crowd- 
ing round the siren with that sincere 
and silent homage which is paid 
alone to genius—others seeking, in 
expression, a relief for overcharged 


feeling. Availing myself of the free- 
dom of continental manners, I ad- 
dressed my fair companion; she was, 
like most Italian ladies, languishing- 
ly enthusiastic, and we talked of 
music in that subdued tone of rap- 
ture wherewith lovers talk of love, 
when they are conscious that strange 
eyes are gazing on them. Having 
dilated upon the general theme to be 
found in the poetry of every lan- 
guage, and thus given in our own: 

* Music! oh, how faint, how weak-—— 
Language fades before thy spell, 

Why should feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well ?” 


We were next naturally led by the 
specimens we had heard, to speak of 
the music, and of the musical taste 
and feeling of the different countries. 
I, of course, placed Italy and the 
Italians in the first rank. To them 
Europe was indebted for her classic 
music, as well as for her religion and 
classic literature—and then the lan- 
guage ! 

Oh! it was the very soul of har- 
mony. In confirmation of this, I 
translated a whole stanza of Beppo 
into “ Choice Italian :” It was that 
commencing with 
“ I love the language—that soft bastard 

Latin, 

Which melts, like kisses, from a female 

mouth.” 


And having gone through this, it 
was not in human nature to avoid 
proceeding with the next, so I went 
on enthusiastically with— 


“ T like the women too (forgive my folly) 


From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 
To the high dama’s brow more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


The lady smiled graciously, but 
gravely, at the latter stanza; and 
reverting to the former she something 
startled me with the proposition— 
that after the Italians the English 
were the most musical people in the 
world, and this in spite of their 
* harsh Northern grunting guttural.” 
Now, had a Frenchwoman paid a si- 
milar compliment to my nation, I 


should have contented myself with 
saying something about la belle France 
et ce cher Paris; but the Italians in- 
dulge in no unmeaning flattery—and 
with quiz or persiflage, they are un- 
acquainted. So, instead of laughing 
away the question, I proceeded to 
argue it with her gravely, declining, 
with becoming modesty, the eminent 
station she had accorded my country, 
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and stating that we had, in fact, no 
national music. Oh! but she did not 
allude to our compositions—there 
were pretty—perhaps charming—me- 
lodies in every country—but music 
belonged to Italy alone. No, she 
spoke of our great taste and en- 
thusiasm for this delightful science. 
Many of the finest singers in every 
salon were sure to be English; and 
then there was my Lord Burghersh, 
the king in Florence, who wrote 
operas himself, and kept a poet and 
a musico, and all the other append- 
ages of an harmonious court; and 
who, indeed, in all things far ex- 
celled king René, of melodious me- 
mory. Now this was all true; and 
at that moment the best singer in the 
room, with the exception of the pro- 
fessors, was an English lady; she, 
too, had sung a really beautiful ro- 
mance of his lordship’s (O dolce 
speme,) and, consequently, I could 
take no exception to his science or 
genius, and his taste was at all times 
unquestionable. I had, therefore, a 
difficult position to maintain; and 
finding that my fair antagonist had 
never been in England, I abandoned 
it altogether. I knew, however, that 
a sojourner in our land would have 
come to a very different conclusion. 
The lady had only met at Florence 
the English of the higher classes, 
who do possess all that delicacy of 
taste and love of music, and the fine 
arts generally, for which she gave 
them credit, together with a degree 
of refinement and information which 
she could not, perhaps, appreciate. 
These were to her the representatives 
of the nation; and difficult, indeed, 
would it have been, to persuade her 
they did not represent it truly—diffi- 
cult would it have been to satisfy her 
that, in this land of freedom, the 
mass of the people were separated 
from the higher orders by a line, in- 
visible it is true, but still impassable; 
and that, between the two, there were 
few qualities in common, and little 
sympathy, at least in their enjoy- 
ments. 

This, to most foreigners, is alto- 
gether unintelligible. Abroad the 
tastes, and habits, and sympathies 
of an entire people, are much the 
same; there is no strongly defined 
line of demarcation between the va- 
rious classes ; and whenever Fortune, 
in her jesting mood chooses to trans- 
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fer a person even from the very low- 
est to the most high, the laugh is not 
so much against the object of her 
bounty. But to return to the subject 
more immediately before me; a fo- 
reigner residing amongst us, would be 
apt to pronounce a sweeping condem- 
nation against us as a musical nation. 
He would go to our national theatres 
and hear those horrible sins against 
harmony which are therein perpetra- 
ted. He would listen to our great 
singers—our Patons, our Woods, our 
Brahams, and observe them in the 
language of—I forget whom—*“ get- 
ting out of their songs as a dog does 
out of the water, with a tremendous 
shake.”’” He would examine the con- 
dition of all our great theatres—our 
Italian Opera included, and remark 
how their management invariably 
devolved upon a member of some 
one or other of the respectable class- 
es which mourned the singer Ti- 
gellius—mendici, mime, balatrones. 
He would look, above all, to our 
Italian theatre ; observe the disgrace- 
ful intrigues (unknown in any other 
Italian theatre) behind the curtain, 
and the contemptible management 
which presides over all. He would 
remark that the entrepreneur engaged 
in his speculation precisely because he 
was most ignorant of all concerning 
it. That he was always sure to be 
either a banker, a tailor, or a coach- 
man, (Chambers, it may be stated 
by the way, was a banker—the spe. 
culator in Drury Lane, is one Abso- 
lom, a tailor—and the real lessee of 
the King’s Theatre is a Mr. Parrott, 
a contractor for mail coaches,) and 
that, of course, not wishing to have 
any body about the establishment 
more knowing than himself, he inva- 
riably selects for his agent and prime 
minister, some bookseller or buffoon, 
who does not know a flat from a 
sharp; he, however, it is, who makes 
all the engagements, selects all the 
operas, and manages all the internal 
affairs of the theatre. Thus it hap- 
pens, that money is lavished in vain, 
and that the most admirable mate- 
rials of success are thrown away. 
Next, looking to the character of the 
audience, a foreigner may well feel 
doubtful of the national taste. He 
will see that even here it is necessary 
for the singers to offer up certain sa- 
crificial deviations from pure taste, 
to propitiate the supernal deities— 
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and that applause is most frequently 
conferred for roulades and fioritures 
which would draw down the execra- 
tions of an Italian theatre. Shame 
to say, too, the pit and boxes have 
now-a-days their share in this re- 
proach ; although, as I before main- 
tained, there is one portion of their 
tenants possessing a taste most true 
and critical; but what weight have 
they against the silly throng who 
crowd the salle, because it is the 
fashion, and who would cheer the 
reigning favourite, though she croak- 
ed like a raven, or cooed like a cock- 
pigeon in his pride of love. Again, 
a stranger would naturally seek for a 
record of the musical knowledge, 
taste, and feeling of a nation in its 
critical writings. He looks to them, 
and finds all, whether issuing from 
the daily, weekly, or monthly press, 
equally ignorant, absurd, and unjust. 
He finds that they are replete with 
blunders and bétises upon all sub- 
jects; and what is most contempti- 
ble and disgraceful of all, he finds 
that they never have the courage to 
give artistes the praise they merit on 
their first appearances. He finds 
that they have successively pronoun- 
ced a decree of condemnation against 
Pasta, Malibran, and Lalande, and 
that when they were afterwards 
forced to rescind it, they fell into the 
opposite extreme of servile adulation ; 
and all this he of course attributes 
to the habitués of the theatre—not 
knowing, that of these, the greater 
part have no opinion at all, and that 
that of those who have, is certainly 
not expressed in the critiques which 
are, for the most part, written by 
men, ignorant alike of music and 
Italian, without the feeling to enjoy 
either, and utterly debarred beside, 
from those advantages possessed by 
the foreign litterateur, of mixing in 
society that would confer a judg- 
ment, and impart ataste. Is it to 
be wondered, then, that the foreigner 
should, in matters musical, at once 
place us upon a par with our ancient 
ally, the Turk? I have often thought 
on this since my conversation with 
the fair contessa. It is now some 
time since it took place, but circum- 
stances have altered little. The Ita- 
lian Opera, (which is, in fact, our 
only musical establishment,) has cer- 
tainly been, during the latter part of 
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the season, very good. This we are 
happy to declare, for we bear no ill 
will towards the management; quite 
the contrary; we hope that Mr. Par- 
rott may yet blow a triumphant blast 
upon his horn, and we have no ob- 
jection to Mr. Laporte’s continuing 
to hold the ribbons—but both require 
some good advice—they shall have it 
—we hope it will not be thrown 
away upon them. In the first in- 
stance, we would recommend Mr. 
Parrott, as far as may in him lie, to 
put an end to the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish system; he has, at 
present, a crowd of admirable ar- 
tistes at enormous salaries, (Malibran 
and Lalande at 2,000 guineas each, 
for instance), while most of his se- 
cond-rate singers are so bad, that 
they destroy the illusion and the en- 
semble, whenever they appear—the 
chorusses are infamous, and the 
corps de ballet is positively execrable. 
Now here lies the mistake, in having, 
at the expense of the ensemble, (by 
the deficiency in all minor parts,) 
more of the higher talents than can 
be simultaneously made use of, or 
else in not making arrangements, by 
which, having these, the public would 
be altogether spared the presence of 
the inferior singers, whose salaries 
might be devoted to the improvement 
of the chorusses. Then, as to Mr. 
Laporte, he is busy and bustling in 
his high station, and anxious for the 
success of the enterprize; but he is 
at the same time overmuch given to 
what he is pleased to denominate an 
imitation of ‘ English Manners ;” 
the which, however, being decidedly 
taken after the canine inhabitants of 
the island, does not appear to us in 
the flattering guise it is intended to 
assume, and may perhaps subject this 
admirable mimic to the muzzling and 
maltreatment employed against his 
accomplished prototypes in this hy- 
drophobia-dreading city. He had 
better, therefore, abandon that surli- 
ness and snappishness he has bor- 
rowed from our bull-dogs, and be less 
brusque in his bearing, both to sub- 
scribers and the artistes, and less fond 
of vexatiously interfering in matters 
which he does not understand. He 
is laudably desirous to make all per- 
sons under his command, from the 
prima donna to the pot-boy, do their 
duty; but, in the prosecution of this 
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he is too apt to fall into the error of 
old Astley, who once detecting a 
horn-player in the enjoyment of what 
he considered otium cum dignitate on 
his orchestral seat, called out, ‘‘ How’s 
this, I say, sir, why don’t you play ?” 
—‘I beg your pardon, sir,” quoth 
the man of brass, ‘‘ I am at a rest.” — 
«« Hark ye, sir,” retorted the mana- 
ger, “ it is for playing, and not for 
resting that I pay you; so play away, 
at once.” 

Now this meddling conduct brings 
him into perpetual disputes with the 
artistes, and occasions infinite an- 
noyance to the public, who are thus 
subjected to perpetual disappoint- 
ments. 


“ Quicquid delirant reges, 
Achivi.” 


plectuntur 


Or else, certainly, we should not 
have felt it becoming to make any 
allusion to the habits and manners 
of this potentate. But, in addition 
to what we have already said, there 
is one other subject on which we 
wish to reprove the management. 
Why is it that we are condemned to 
hear the same half-dozen operas 
season after season? The composers 
of Italy and Germany are constantly 
putting forth works of the highest 
merit; within the last four years 
twenty-four operas, to which thir- 
teen different masters contributed 
their inspirations, have been written 
for Lalande; they were successful 
upon all the great stages of Italy. 
The virtuosa is now here; why has 
she not been produced in one of 
these—in “ L’ultimo Giorno di Pom- 
peij,”’ (Pacini,) ‘‘ Gli Arabi nelle Gal- 
lie,’ (Pacini,) ‘‘ L’Elizabetta,” (Ros- 
sini,) ‘‘ Bianca di Messina,” (Vacaj,) 
“«« La Straniera,” (Bellini,) “‘ L’ Ama- 
zilia,” (Pacini,) or in some one of 
the votive works of Pavesi, Marla- 
chi, Corbella, Donizetti, or Meyer- 
beer? And why is it that “ In Pr- 
RATA,” the only new opera hitherto 
produced, was selected from a crowd 
of superior productions, especially 
when it was impossible to repre- 
sent it properly? The work was 
written for the celebrated tenor Ru- 
bigni; and the music being much 
too high for Donzelli, he was obliged 
to heve it all changed; part being 
set upon a lower key, and more trans- 
ferred to the prima donna ; so that the 
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opera, as may be well conceived, was 
most barbarously mutilated. 

Now it seems very foolish to tra- 
vel all the way to Milan to rob the 
Italians of their best singer, and yet 
not bring her forward in any single 
one of the characters on which she 
founded her reputation, and this is 
rendered the more extraordinary 
when we consider that her repertoire, 
(including nearly sixty operas,) is the 
most extensive in Europe. Then 
there is Lablache—an artist with 
a fame prodigious as his bulk and 
stature. Has he but one character ?>— 
can he shine under no head-dress 
but the powdered wig of Don Ge- 
ronimo? The other characters he 
has attempted have been, if not 
failures, at least not triumphs; but 
surely there must be some others 
in which he would be admirable, as 
in the Deaf Merchant. Surely there 
must be some operas which he, 
and Lalande, and Malibran might 
illuminate with the full lustre of 
their talent. We have heard, or 
read, or dreamt of such; but there 
is little chance of our seeing them 
embodied, so long as a disposition 
prevails to force artistes, or to suffer 
them to force themselves into those 
parts for which they are precisely 
the least fitted. But enough of this ; 
if we have not had new operas, we 
have, at least, to make our best ac- 
knowledgments for several new sing- 
ers, and, as it is our intention to 
devote a few pages monthly to the 
subject on which we are now en- 
gaged, we shall here say a few words 
about these strangers, and give some 
brief notice of their career previous 
to their arrival on our boards. We 
shall first speak of the prima donna, 
who has acquired and sustained one 
of the highest reputations ever ac- 
corded by the land of music. Ma- 
dame Meric Lalande has now, for 
four years, filled the highest place 
in the estimation of the Italians— 
she has been crowned in all their 
great theatres—elected a member of 
the Academy of Bologna—and has 
had medals struck in her honour at 
different periods, by this city and by 
Milan, conferring equal praise on her 
as an actress and a singer. The 
inscriptions on these medals, as we 
find them in an Italian journal, run 
thus— 
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HENRICE 
LALANDE 
CANTRICI . SCENICE 
ARTIFICIO. VOCIS. ET . GESTUS 
SVL. TEMPORIS. PRIME 
SODALES . BONONIENSES 
AD. MUSICAM . OMNIGENAM 
A. 1825. 





FESTEGGIATA 
NEL 1823 
SIGNORA DEL CANTO 
ACCLAMAVA 
NEL 1828 
LA SOCIETA DEL GIARDINO 
IN MILANO. 


On her approaching departure from 
La Scala for the King’s Theatre, 
Milan speaks thus— 

GLI 
AMMIRATORI 
COSTANTI 
DEL VERO MERITO 
DOLENTI 
PER LA VICINA PARTENZA 
DI LEI 
D. D. 

MILANO AN. 1830. 


There is beside a medal struck by 
the city of Milan, with the following 
inscription surrounded by a wreath, 
in which appear the names of the 
principal operas in which she won 
her fame. “ L’ultimo Giorno di 
Pompeij,”’ “‘ Gli Arabi nelle Gallie,” 
“*L’Elizabetta,” “ La Straniera,” &c. 

AD 
ENRICHETTA 
MERIC LALANDE 
ESIMIA 
ATTRICI CANTANTE. 


Mad. Meric Lalande is a native 
of France; she was born in Dun- 
kerque ; she made her first appearance 
on the stage at Nantes, in French 
operas ; having given earnest here of 
future excellence, she received an en- 
gagement at Lyons, where she was 
for two years the principal singer; 
her reputation still increasing, she 
next proceeded to the French capital. 
She made her début at the Theatre 
de Madame, and was the first person 
who ever sung Italian music on the 
French stage ; so that the taste for 
the compositions of Rossini and 
others, which now so universally 
prevails, may be in a great measure 
attributed toher. ‘Les Folies Amo- 
reuses” of Regnard, (the celebrated 
authorof ‘“‘LeJoueur,”’) was converted 
into a regular opera for her, and ar- 
ranged by Castil-blaze, to various 
VOL, Il, NO. VII. 
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pieces, from the compositions of Mo- 
zart, Rossini, Pavisi, and Meyerbeer. 
It was entirely successful, and de- 
lighted the Parisians for a considera- 
ble period. Mad. Lalande after- 
wards was chosen a societaire of the 
opera Comique, where, after singing 
for some time with success ever in- 
creasing, she obtained a congé of six 
months to study in Italy. The six 
months, however, extended to six 
years, and since her departure, she 
has not yet sung before a French 
audience. She made her first Italian 
début at Venice, during the carnival of 
1823-4, and sang in “‘ I) Crociato,”’ and 
“« Egilda” (Pavisi) in company with 
Velluti, and the distinguished tenor 
Crevelli. Notwithstanding this for- 
midable association, fortune still 
smiled upon her, and, to adopt a 
foreign idiom, she bore away the 
universal homage. Next she pro- 
ceeded to Munich, where her tri- 
umphs were of the most dazzling 
nature; her congé had expired, and 
the government of Fiance demanded 
her return under pain of a fine of 
10,000f. The king of Bavaria, Max- 
imilian Joseph, paid the fine himself, 
and liberated the lady from her en- 
gagement, to the despair of France, 
and the delight of the other countries 
in which she had appeared. On 
leaving Munich, she returned to Ve- 
nice, and thence passed to Bologna, 
in 1825, where she was crowned, and 
had the first of the medals we have 
noticed, struck in her honour. Again 
she returned to Venice, for the car- 
nival of 1825-6, and afterwards ap- 
peared on the great theatre of Na- 
ples. She remained here for eight 
months, during which she sang in 
fourteen new operas, the greater 
number of which were composed for 
herself, and here all imaginable ho- 
nours were showered on her by the 
court and people. Vienna was the next 
city favoured with her presence. She 
sang in “ L’Amazilia” of Pacini, the 
operas of Mozart, and many others, 
the emperor and empress, and numbers 
of the court honouring her with dis- 
tinguished marks of their admiration. 
Her next appearance was at Milan, 
where, for the last three years, she 
has reigned the unrivalled queen of 
La Scala; and this, perhaps, is her 
highest triumph, for the Milanese are 
wont to be capricious, as well as 
critical. 
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During her stay at Milan, Mad. 
Lalande made various excursions to 
gather laurels at the neighbouring 
theatres, in which, as at La Scala, 
one of the characters in which she 
won most praise, was our Elizabeth. 
The Gazette de Milan rapturously ex- 
claimed— 

“ O la regina d'Inghilterra, 0, per mi- 
glio dire, la regina del canto e di tutti gli 
animi sensibili, cio @ Tapplauditissima 
Méric-Lalande.” 

It can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise then, that, thus successful as 
the representative of Elizabeth, she 
should be desirous to visit, in defiance 
of distance and danger from coughs 
and colds, the foggy banks of the 
Thames ; but it was not in the per- 
son of our glorious queen that she 
presented herself to demand our ho- 
mage. Contrary to her earnest de- 
sire, we understand, and before she 
had recovered from the fatigues of 
her long journey, and before her 
voice had become acclimated, she was 
compelled to appear in “ Il Pirata,” 
an opera which was not written for 
the prima donna, and which was con- 
sequently little calculated to display 
her powers to advantage. Besides, 
as we have before observed, it was 
sadly mutilated, both as regards the 
music and the libretto; for the one 
was transposed and altered, and the 
other was hacked in such a manner 
as to leave it neither middle nor end, 
and in fact to render it quite unin- 
telligible to those who were not pre- 
viously acquainted with the story. 
Fortunately, however, these were not 
numerous, for the opera is in fact a 
lyric version of Maturin’s ‘ Ber- 
tram.” It, consequently, succeeded 
better than could have been, under 
all the circumstances, expected. The 
audience, however, were something 
disappointed with the débutante ; the 
sagacious critics wrote against her, 
and, never considering the nature of 
the music, declared that there was 
an uncertainty and tremulousness in 
her voice. They also said they did 
not like her voice—they could not 
tell why ; and others of better taste 
were at first impressed in the same 
manner. But the fact is, her voice 
is one to which we are unaccustom- 
ed; it isa pure soprano sfogato—of 
even more than the usual extent. A 

soprano sfogato generally extends 
from C or D to D or E (ledger lines), 
her’s reaches both higher and lower, 
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while a common soprano can only 
touch D flat (ledger lines). Her voice 
too, is perfect in all its parts, and 
therefore she can sing the soprano’s 
music precisely as it has been writ- 
ten by the master, while artistes 
with a defective mezzo-soprano, like 
Pasta’s, or with a voice like Mali- 
bran’s, which is in truth a contr’alto, 
though she strains it to a soprano, 
are compelled to injure the effect by 
having the score altered. This voice 
then, so high and clear, undoubtedly 
does at first produce, to an ear un- 
acquainted with it, an effect in some 
slight degree resembling that we ex- 
perience on first hearing a musico. 
In this, however, we follow a rule of 
our nature in admiring, when we do 
admire, more passionately, from the 
very difficulty we felt in acquiring 
the relish. The man loves most those 
dishes which were distasteful to the 
child: and these two voices, which 
appear shrill to the unpractised ear, 
are most delightful to the experienced. 
But, whatever diversity of opinion 
might have prevailed respecting the 
quality of her voice, there was none, 
even then, as to her style of singing ; 
it was universally acknowledged to 
be most pure; and even those who 
can relish a profusion of ornament 
were obliged to acknowledge the su- 
periority of its classic simplicity. 
On her acting, too, there was as little 
doubt ; her performance of the touch- 
ing part of Imogene at once placed 
her beside Malibran and Pasta. Her 
next performance was Carolina, in 
«Tl Matrimonio Segreto.” The part 
was not suited to her, and beside, it 
is one in which Sontag approached, 
perfection as near as human nature 
may. But then came “ La Semira- 
mide,” and this, indeed, was a glo- 
rious performance ; with all the recol- 
lections of Pasta to struggle against, 
her triumph was complete; all felt 
that, although she wanted that ter- 
rific energy which Pasta threw into 
some passages, the singing was, 
on the whole, superior, and the act- 
ing of an excellence more sustained. 
The Italians have expressed a far 
stronger opinion upon this subject. 
At Bologna, Lalande played the part 
for thirty successive representations. 
Pasta, on arriving afterwards, was 
barely tolerated for three. This pro- 
ceeded from what we of the north 
might consider hypercriticism ; but 
the Bolognese could not endure to 
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have the music sacrificed for the me- 
lo-dramatic effect; and all unhar- 
monious cries and forcing of the voice 
are to them an utter abomination. 
But to return to London: ‘‘ Semira- 
mide” was admirably got up, and it 
is a matter of surprise to us that it 
has been so speedily abandoned. We 
for the first time, heard all the music 
written for the Babylonian Queen 
(Pasta was obliged to omit much of 
it), and Lablache, also, gave us all the 
music of the ambitious Assur, while 
Malibran was enchanting in Arsace. 
Her fine contr’alto tones mingled ex- 
quisitely with the soprano of La- 
lande, and, in many of the duos 
which had before passed unheeded, 
we discovered gems of price. The 
opera, however, in consequence most 
probably of some green-room in- 
trigue, has been flung aside, and the 
town been as much wearied with the 
eternal ‘‘ Matrimonio” as some un- 
fortunate husbands are with their 
own, or else annoyed with fragments 
of operas, in which that very second 
rate singer, Mad. Blasis, has been 
enacting the heroine. ‘Il Don Gio- 
vanni” was next produced to adda 
triumph to Mad. Lalande, in the un- 
gracious and most difficult part of 
Donna Anna. To the astonishment 
of all, she made it the prominent cha- 
racter of the piece; one might have 
well believed this impossible, for it 
was really pitiable to see all the other 
Donna Annas that have appeared 
upon our boards: you were anxious 
to condole with them, not for the 
loss of the worthy commander, but 
for the pain they evidently endured 
in straining for the notes in which 
the cruel Mozart had bodied forth 
their sorrows. But Lalande sung 
without apparent effort, making all 
the melodies effective, and thus bear- 
ing away the palm, for the remain- 
ing parts were, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Zerlina, inadequately re- 
presented. Donzelli was utterly un- 
able to sing the music written for the 
Don, and he was equally deficient in 
that air of reckless gaiety which dis- 
tinguishes the arch seducer. These 
are the only characters in which 
Mad. Lalande has as yet appeared, 
and in Semiramide and Donna Anna 
she has fully maintained her high 
fame. We have only to add that, 
like Madame Malibran, she is in all re- 
spects an accomplished person. Like 
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her, she is a profound musician, and 
an excellent instrumental performer ; 
and, like her, she is also an admir- 
able linguist. Touching the physique, 
as our neighbours call it, she is a 
blonde, with a fine form, and a most 
expressive countenance, 

Now for Lablache, the Gros-de- 
Naples, as the “‘ Age” facetiously de- 
nominates him. Lablache is a Nea- 
politan something advanced in years; 
but he has not been long a singer, 
so his powers remain altogether un-+ 
impaired. He debuted at Naples, 
about five years ago, and has since 
performed with great success in the 
principal theatres of Italy and Ger- 
many. His voice is a barytone ra- 
ther than a bass—it is of narrow 
compass, but possesses some notes 
of exquisite sweetness, and others of 
such tremendous depth and power, 
that it is impossible to hear them 
without feeling one’s bosom swell 
with the pride of manhood. He 
made his bow to an English audience 
in Don Geronimo—he sung and acted 
admirably—his début was the most 
decidedly successful ever made in 
England; but as far as we have yet 
seen, he can only play this one cha- 
racter in a style of excellence—his 
Assur was far inferior to the elder 
Galli’s, and his Leporello was ridi- 
culous. His Don Magnifico was 
good, but far below the perfection of 
Geronimo. During the present rage 
to find likenesses to the Bourbon 
family, we wonder it has not been 
remarked that Lablache in his cos- 
tume in “ I] Matrimonio” presents a 
most striking resemblance to Louis 
XVIII. Anybody whoever possessed 
a five franc piece might swear by it. 

Another of the novelties of the 
season is Signor Santini, formerly a 
Jesuit (it is said), but now an excel- 
lent bass singer. He is the best Fi- 
garo we ever saw. 

Madame Malibran is long known 
amongst us, but we cannot close 
this article without devoting a few 
lines to her. We are sorry that she 
displays so intense an anxiety to 
play the soprano parts—her voice 
is a contr’alto, and by straining it to 
sing some music she attempts, she 
must inevitably shorten the period 
during which she might otherwise 
continue to delight us. She should 


keep the example: of Grassini before 
her eyes. 


A real contr’alto extends 
E2 
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from F under the line, to F on the 
fifth line, now and then touching G 
and A flat above the lines, and oc- 
casionally reaching A natural—but 
some contr’altos, such as Malibran’s 
and Grassini’s, have a very extensive 
falsetto. The use of this, however, 
in preference to the middle and low 
notes, is in general fatal to the voice 
altogether. Grassini, when she first 
came to England, had a most splen- 
did and perfect contr’alto, but when, 
after her departure for the Continent 
she again visited us, she had, from 
forcing her upper notes and singing 
soprano parts, not only lost her low 
notes from not cultivating them, but 
her high notes also, from not singing 
to the extent of her natural voice. 
Let our dear little Malibran think of 
this, lest we should have prematurely 
to lament her loss: her voice is cer- 
tainly not in such good order this 
season as it was last; and we fear 
that she exerts herself beyond her 
strength. Her acting, however, in 
all the characters she attempted, has 
been as usual above all praise. Some 
passages of her life have been re- 
cently published in a weekly news- 
paper (the “‘ Observer”). They are 
interesting, and, we believe, correct. 
We shall consequently subjoin them 
here. The writer, after conferring 
some high praise upon the Desdemo- 
na of this accomplished person, pro- 
ceeds to say : 

“ It is Desdemona that forms the foun- 
dation of her European fame, but it was 
not the first character in which she ap- 
peared; because, before receiving any en- 
gagement at the Salle Favart, she perform- 
ed Semiramide, at the Academie Royale, 
for the farewell benefit.of her countryman 
Galli. She had arrived but a couple of 
months before from America, where she 
had been singing to the admiration of the 
Yankees. But although the Parisians, 
with their usual gallantry, greeted her as 
“the Siren of the New World,” yet the 
Manager would not venture to engage her 
upon the somewhat apocryphal authority 
of Brother Jonathan. Her father’s name, 
however—her youth—her beauty—and 
her romantic story—secured her the en- 
trée to,all the salons, of which she soon 
became the idol; for it was shortly disco- 
vered that she was not a mere singer, but 
united the grace and wit of a French wo- 
man to the charming enthusiasm of a 
Spaniard; while she was, at the same 
time, found to possess accomplishments, 
information, and talents, which would have 
done honour to their L’Espinasses or Def- 
fands. Her admirable voice, too, and 
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style of singing, together with her pro- 
found knowledge of music, were at once 
appreciated. So that, enjoying the uni- 
versal suffrage of the salons, she only 
wanted the opportunity to take her place 
amongst the first of European singers. 
This, as we have said, was afforded at Galli’s 
benefit; but her success did not quite an- 
swer the expectation of her friends. She 
was dreadfully agitated, and appeared to 
disadvantage. Sufficient, however, had 
been done to procure her an engagement 
on her own terms. She played Desdemona, 
and the voice of the dilettanti was con- 
firmed by all Paris. This was in 1828. 
She subsequently revisited this country, 
which she had left six or seven years be- 
fore, having supported the contr’alto parts in 
“ Tl Crociato” and some other operas, with 
scarcely more applause than fell to the 
share of Madame Pasta on her first ap- 
pearance on the boards of the King’s The- 
atre. At this period, however, she was 
very young—not more than sixteen. She 
had been brought from Andalusia by her 
father, Garcia, the celebrated: tenor, to- 
gether with a shipload of pictures by the 
Spanish masters, which he calculated on 
disposing of at great profit to the rich 
collectors of England; but, unfortunately, 
he had been betrayed into a mistake sirmi- 
lar to that of the Vicar of Wakefield with 
his family picture. The paintings were, 
for the most part, so large, that no gallery 
in England could contain them. The 
Protestant Churches were shut against 
them. The Papists were too poor to buy ; 
so that poor Garcia would have been 
ruined, if two or three cabinet pictures had 
not covered, in a great degree, the ex- 
pense of his adventure. With better aus- 
pices he next took his lovely daughter and 
a cargo of shoes to New York, where he 
disposed of both—the shoes to great ad- 
vantage, but of the lady most unfortu- 
nately; he married her to an old French 
Canadian, then esteemed the richest bank- 
er and merchant in New York; he, how- 
ever, failed very soon after the marriage, 
and the Garcias lost the entire earnings 
of their life, which had been deposited 
in his bank. His wife was once more 
compelled to look for her support by the 
exercise of her talents. She sung for some 
time at concerts, amongst the inhabitants 
of New York, who displayed the most cre- 
ditable attention towards her, and after- 
wards embarked for Europe. These are 
but a few incidents ina life, which, if com- 
puted by events instead of years, would 
make Madame Malibran an old woman, 
though she has not yet numbered five-and- 
twenty years; for during this period she 
has witnessed strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and partaken more largely of the 
sweets and bitters allotted to existence, 
than the generality of the world do in half 
a century.” 
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SIMONIDES. 


* Thou of the low sweet voice.” —HEMANS. 


Simonipes has been numbered by 
Carmeli, the Italian translator of 
Euripides, among the illustrious men 
of the glorious season of Athenian 
literature. His ‘‘ Lamentations,” of 
which the hymn of Danaé, has pre- 
served so touching a fragment, must 
have well deserved the appellation so 
elegantly given to their author by a 
kindred spirit of modern times—the 
Jeremiah of Athens. It would, in- 
deed, be impossible to assign Simon- 
ides to any period, save one of ex- 
treme delicacy of feeling. His dic- 
tion is the purest of any Greek writer, 
with the exception, perhaps, of So- 
phocles and Euripides. 

It has been very prettily imagined 
by Lessing, in his “ Laocodn,” or 
the Limits of Painting and Poetry, 
that la grace peut étre considéré comme 
la beauté mise en action. The distin- 
guishing quality of the mind of Si- 
monides, was certainly that which the 
German critic denominates—Grace— 
the melody of the feet of beauty. 

Poetry, which in the latter years 
of Aischylus, and the earlier days of 
Sophocles, had been the brightness of 
a veiled face in the dark places, was 
then the undimmed radiance of a 
countenance looking like a girl of 
Tempé through a transparent mantle. 
Sublimity, the light of poetry in its 
birth and in its resurrection, had be- 
come mellowed into a soft gloaming, 
something like the mingling light and 
harmony of a nightingale’s home— 
and this was beauty of thought. It 
could not have been said, with any 
truth, of the writers of that period, 
as of the poets beyond the Alps— 
Ces poétes au de-la les Alpes parlent 
par images, mais ils fournissent peu 
dimages. The reverse was the fact. 
Their images were few, but each 
one, like the waving of the sceptre of 
the “Angel of the World” among 
the roses, seemed to turn every 
thought hanging like a drop of dew 
about the heart, into an embodying 
of joy and loveliness. We may ap- 
ply the exquisite remark of the Gre- 


cian elegiast to the poet and painter, 
his contemporaries; their painting and 
sculpture were silent poetry, and their 
poetry was speaking painting. So- 
phocles and Euripides were the Zeuxis 
and Praxiteles of minstrelsy. 

It is a well attested fact, that Si- 
monides obtained the Prize of Elegy 
in opposition to Aischylus; and it 
will, I think, be immediately per- 
ceived, that the genius of the great 
Master of Tragedy was adverse to the 
still and gentle pathos of Elegiac 
poesy. He whose eyes are fixed up- 
on the face of the Spirit of Beauty, 
will scarcely turn aside to admire the 
gleamings of her footsteps. It would 
be asserting a belief by no means 
easy of contravention, if I were to 
say that Mrs. Hemans has produced 
occasional poems superior to any 
thing by Milton of the same length.* 

The souls of such men as Shaks- 
peare and the author of “ Paradise 
Lost,” seem incapable of moving, ex- 
cept in some vast and mighty struc- 
ture, pedestalled with the sacred 
images of the Remembered, and they 
rarely or never excel in those sweet 
little snatches of song which the 
heart loves to sit and sing in its own 
ingle nook. 

How full of purity, and, may I not 
add, piety of thought, is the follow- 
ing Ode, which might be not inaptly 
styled, On the Vanity of Man. 


Nothing long with man abideth, 
Thus the Chian prophet sung ; 

Like the leaves upon a tree, 

Green, and faded—-so is he; 
Wither’d soon as he hath sprung! 


Who hath said unto his spirit, 

I will take this humble seat ? 
Hope sings to him, and his eye 
Looketh to a brighter sky, 

A greener garden for his feet. 


In the sweet light of the morning, 
Man is like a fair field-flower, 
Perfuming some dewy spot: 
The evening comes, and finds him not— 
Blooming, dying, in an hour. 





* I would particularly allude to the “ Songs of the Affections!” 
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Doth the young heart, chaunting gayly 
In the freshness of its light, 

Think its song will ere grow cold, 

Or its sunny face be roll’d 
In the garment of the night? 


Treasure these things in thy bosom, 
Pilgrim-child of joy and tears, 
Looking for a home more blest, 
When thy weary feet shall rest 
At the boundary stone of years. 


The simplicity of the last stanza 
but one in the original, is quite de- 
lightful. 


ours yap Edmid” exes yecarcopty, 


ours Savsicbas 


I know not any poet of our own 
day so nearly resembling in the affec- 
tionate gentleness of his sentiments, 
the author of these verses, as James 
Montgomery. I love the name—his 
life is the practice of his poetry. The 
melodies of this sweetest of Israél’s 
harpers are associated in my mind 
with the faintly illumined face of 
some beautiful Moravian maiden, 
about whom my memory hangs in 
darkening folds, glimmering only 
here and there, as some dearer re- 
membrance, like a sister’s finger, 
rests upon it. His bosom is a sanc- 
tuary curtained around from all im- 
purities by a veil of holy phanta- 
sies. 

Perhaps some of the most affecting 
elegies in the literature of Greece, 
are contained in the Chorusses of 
their dramatists. There is a little 
composition in the Philoctetes of So- 
phocles, bewailing the unfortunate 
condition of the forsaken outcast who 
gives his name to the drama, and 
who, it will be recollected, was left 
in the Isle of Lemnos, which evinces 
a feeling similar to that displayed in 
the remains of Simonides. I have 
not Mr. Dale’s translation; as an 
unworthy substitute, therefore, I offer 
my own. 


Desolate one, I weep for thee, 

An orphan in thy misery ; 

No fond eyes meek and holy shine, 
Turning its gentle love to thine.— 
Sad one, thou art all alone, 

When thy heart singeth, or the moan 
Of mourning cometh from thy breast ; 
Yea, no man careth for thy rest. 
Life!—thou art a painful thing! 
Man!—thy soul hath felt its sting! 


Joy was round the father’s hearth, 
The son remembereth not the mirth ; 
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The sound of feet was on the floor, 

He hears that gleeful sound no more ; 
The father’s laugh, the mother’s strain, 
Their child hath look’d for them in vain. 


With the lion in his lair, 

The friendless mourner dwelleth there, 
No soft hand wipeth from his eye, 

The mists of dark insanity. 

The red-leaf weaves his pillow cold, 
And yet his heart hath known of old 
The garment wrapt in careful fold, 

A sister’s sleepless memory. 


I cannot but add the very touching 
lamentation of Hecuba, observing by 
the way, the wonderful accordance 
of sentiment between ‘‘ the most tra- 
gical of poets,” and Simonides. The 
minds of both were characterised be- 
yond all their contemporaries by a 
pure spirit of pathos. Sophocles 
Was in many respects equal, and in 
some superior to either; but his 
muse, although one of the most be- 
witching creations of Greece, had 
something constrained and court like 
in her appearance, oftentimes in a 
passage of intense suffering, where 
the heart is softened to tears, she 
appears to turn aside to arrange some 
disordered fold of her drapery. My 
illustration is, I fear, too fanciful to fj 
convey to the understanding of the 
English reader my own meaning, but 
the diligent student of Sophocles. 
will, I trust, comprehend my allu- 
sion. 

It is Hecuba who speaks— 
Whither, whither, shall I flee ? 

Widow, who will dwell with thee ? 
Walking by the lamp of years, 

In cries and wailing, sighs and tears, 
Aged one! they pass thee by, 

Man heedeth not thine agony, 

Hope! thy merry face is cold! 

Joy! thy mirthful tale is told! 

Who will fold me with his arm ? 

Who will shield me like a charm ? 

If I turn unto the place 

Of my childhood play, no face 

Looks out in its silver hair, 

My children’s feet are silent there. 
Where shall sorrow’s pilgrim seek 

A pillow for her weary cheek? 
Daughters of Troy, your joy is fled, 
The bosom’s lay is hush’d and dead. 
The darkness cometh round my feet, 
My path is no more bright and sweet ; 
Shrouded in thy spirit, guide me— 
Stretch thy gentle arm beside me ; 
Lead me to the warrior’s tent, 

Staff unto the mourner sent ; 

Come forth in thy smiles, my child, ‘ 
Come forth to me, undefiled! 
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Some of the happiest versions of 
the Anthology have been made by 
the old French writers. I have met 
with a little book in the King’s li- 
brary, entitled Recueil—I really forget 
the remainder of the title—and writ- 
ten by one Tamisier, about the year 
1597, which contains some very grace- 
ful renderings from the Greek. I was 
pleased with two particularly, the 
first is from Meleager, and quaintly 
inscribed, un amant @ son amye. 

“ Si la beauté perit, veux tu, o belle, 

Me refuser un don que du bref perira? 

Si elle ne perit, que te rend si ribelle, 

A me donner un don, qui tousiours durera ?” 


I am at a loss to imagine what 
reply the lady could have made to 
such pretty logic, so very prettily 
expressed. The second is from Si- 
monides to a Fountain; it has not 
the naiveté of the first, and on that 
account presented less facility to the 
translator. 


* Tey sont lavé les gentilles charités, 
Et, pour ingrates n’estre envers cette belle 
eau, 
Elles luy ont donné leurs graces favorités, 
Et qui s’y lavera, soudain deviendra beau.’* 
I have always been accustomed to 
consider the remains of the minor 
Greek poets, broken cruses of an- 
cient harmony, fragments of the same 
spiritual clay of which the most en- 
chanting creations were moulded. 
There is a delightful melody in the 
e:Os Aupa Narn yevospenv EASpaYTiVN, 
I wish I were an ivory lyre, 
Beautiful in glee, 
A Grecian girl to her ivied quire, 
Might carry me. 
I wish I were a golden cup, 
The fairest one might bear me, 
Filling my joyful bosom up, 
With thoughts of peace and purity. 


And the inscription to Health— 
vyitia pty mpectiora Mavapwy. 
Health! thou eldest of the blest, 

May I dwell with thee! 
Unto the evening of my day, a peaceful 
guest, 
Be thou to me. 


Simonides is said to have been the 
first poet upon record who received 
money for his writings, and the rea- 
son he assigned for so doing is 
marked by the spirit of the times. 
“I had rather leave something to my 
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enemies after my death, than need 
any assistance from my friends while 
living.” And if friends were then, 
as they are now, the very dust sha- 
ken off the grave-clothes of the pure 
friendship, (which I do not believe,) 
the poet, indeed, evinced his wisdom. 
History makes no mention of the 
price given by the Athenian Murray 
or Longman for the Lamentations, 
nor has any contemporary advertise- 
ment certified us the number of a 
tions the book “‘ went through,” 
by whom the accompanying airs were 
written. I think, however, we may 
conclude that the Lamentations were 
quite as beautiful as Mr. Moore’s 
Melodies, and not half so well re- 
munerated. 

My next specimen is a very pic- 
turesque fragment of a song to Light. 


Breath of delight, all present light, 
The mother of the spring; 

The greenness of the ivy leaf, 

The beauty of the harvest sheaf, 
Thy balmy breath doth bring. 


Holy day, by the pillar grey, 

Where the love-bard dreameth,* 
And by this lowly mound of death, 
Thy flower-like glory flourisheth, 

Thy lone footstep gleameth. 


Thou of the vine, and lays divine, 
Thro’ the moonlight singing, 

While thy lute doth darkly glisten, 

And the maidens round thee listen 
To that mirthful singing. 


Thy days are fled, and numbered, 
Thy joy is in the earth, 

But ever may the wild vine fling 

Its dark light round thee, when the spring 
Is singing at its birth. 


And may the dew at even blue, 
Fall gently on his breast, 

For many a lovelier chime 

Hath murmur’d forth in ancient time, 
From him who now doth rest. 


The song of Simonides will bring 
to the remembrance of many of my 
readers the very charming verses in 
Cowley’s hymn to Light. 


At thy appearance Grief itself is said, 
To shake his wings, and rouse his head ; 
And cloudy Care has often took, 
A gentle beamy smile reflected from thy 
look. 
When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy wa- 
ken’d head, 
Out of the morning’s purple bed, 
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Thy quire of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising 
day. 
The violet spring’s little infant stands, 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands. 


Cowley would have made, per- 
haps, one of the most successful ar- 
gumentative writers of his country, 
As a poet, with a few splendid ex- 
ceptions, his chief merit consists in 
having created that which no man, 
save one or two of a school, ever 
thought worthy of creation. Poetry, 
in the mind of Cowley, was like the 
sunshine darkling among the carved 
work of an old cathedral, every ray 
was broken into a hundred separate 
sparkles. 

Many and many a green village 
churchyard have I wandered through, 
without discovering two such touch- 
ing and unaffectedly pathetic memo- 
rials as the following. The first is 
sacred to the memory of a brother 
and sister, who were buried in the 
same sepulchre. 


“ Here a brother, sister, sleepeth, 
In the dawning of their youth, 
Ere the spirit’s bright eye weepeth, 
A tear upon its truth. 
A father’s hand hath grav’d the tomb, 
Built up everlastingly— 
Their faces thro’ all time shall bloom, 
Their grave is in the memory !” 
The second is no unmeet compa- 
nion. 


“« Where is Timarchus gone ! 

His father’s hands were round him, 
And when he breath’d his life away, 

The joy of youth had crown’d him. 
Old man! thou wilt not forget 

Thy lost one, when thine eye 
Gazeth on the glowing cheek, 

Of hope and piety!” 


I have for my own part, a most 
perfect contempt for what the French 
critic calls l’étude des sciences phy- 
siques et naturelles, alliée a la poésie, 
which gave birth in France to the 
purely descriptive style of poetry, 
afterwards revived with so much 
energy towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. His proposition 
is a fallacy. Poetry never can be 
alliée to science, physical or natural, 
or whatever its denomination may 
be. It was said of Dubartas that his 
native language destroyed his genius, 
but an ancient restored it to him. 
Poetry, unlike the heart of Dubartas, 
sings only in her own melodies, 
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weaving unto herself, from all green 
things and odorous flowers, a taber- 
nacle to abide in; and she has about 
as much to do with science, as they 
who compose books of verse upon 
merely scientific principles, have to 
do with poetry. It was the perfect 
freedom from all the universality of 
knowledge which distinguishes the 
present day, rendering the public 
mind, like the overturn of an “ om- 
nibus,” a jumble of faded finery, that 
has preserved the Greek literature in 
so interesting a fashion to my mind. 
It reminds one almost irresistibly of 
some dark-eyed girl, the song of our 
early days, in that most delicious 
season of life when her feet are with- 
in a few steps of the bound’ “ be- 
twixt the child and woman,” to 
which they are dancing, and she 
looks sadly for a moment beyond the 
limit of carefulness, and gently put- 
teth our arm from about her neck, 
and we feel that our “ spirit’s bride” 
is lost unto us for ever. 

The story of Danaé will be re- 
membered by most of my readers ;—~ 
she was confined in a brazen tower 
by her father, Acrisius, king of Ar- 
gos, who had been told by an oracle 
that his daughter’s son would put 
him to death. Jupiter, however, who 
Was enamoured of her, introduced 
himself in the shape of a golden 
shower. Danaé, and her infant Per- 
seus, were exposed on the sea by her 
father, and it is during that perilous 
voyage, she is supposed to sing this 
“Jullaby :’— 

1. 
The sea upon the bark was breaking, 

With a wild and lonely cry, 

Lifting it from the waves, and shaking 
The dark foam as the storm went by. 
She threw her arm round the infant’s 

breast, 
Drawing the silk robe over its rest. 


2. 
* My heart, my little one, is weeping 
In its widowhood, but thou 
In thy tempest-home art sleeping, 
With thy fair locks on thy brow; 
In the whirlwind peaceful and meek, 
The chill rain toucheth not thy cheek. 


3. 
“The red light round thy sleep is gleam- 
ing, 

In thy cradle on the sea ; 
But it stirreth not thy dreaming, 

The slumbering of thy glee. 
Thy sweet face from the night-wind cold, 
Nestleth down in the purple fold. 
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4. 
“IT would not that the cry of fear 
Rouse thee from thy sheltering leaf; 
Thy mother’s wailing in thine ear, 
Wake thine infant heart to grief. 
Yea, sleep on, gladly, may the sea, 
My firstling one, be calm like thee. 
5. 
“ Throned in clouds! I bend the knee, 
Let the ocean’s voice be still; 
My heart is weary—let there be 
Rest unto the night of ill! 
My heart for thy justice stayeth, 
The mother for her infant prayeth.” 


There is an Italian translation of 
this charming lullaby in the Prose e 
Poesie d’ Antonio Conti, tomo primo ; 
but although possessing more power 
of imitative harmony than any other 
existing language, the author has 
failed in preserving the charm of the 
original. 

I have before alluded to the con- 
cord subsisting between the minds of 
Euripides and Simonides. The ex- 
quisite passage in the “ Orestes,” 
comprising the touching dialogue be- 
tween the Chorus and Electra, who 
is sitting by the bed of her afilicted 
brother, bears considerable resem- 
blance in tenderness of thought and 
melody of expression, to this sweet 
cradle hymn. William Collins was 
imbued with this harmony of mind 
in its most perfect purity. I shall 
take occasion to speak of him more 
fully at the conclusion of this paper. 

I have attempted a metrical trans- 
lation for the sake of preserving, in 
some degree, the linked sweetness of 
the original. 

Softly, softly, not a sound, 

When thy footstep meets the ground ; 
Gently, gently, like the breath 

Of a lute song in its death— 

Like the sighing of a reed, 

Longing, murmuring to be freed. 


Chorus. 
Listen! Doth my whisper soften— 
Maiden, thou hast heard it often. 


Electra. 
Blessings on thy peaceful feet, 
Hush thy breathing—trembling, sweet ; 
Come near to me, tell me why, 
Damsels, ye are lingering by. 
The wounded heart is in her nest, 
The mourner’s spirit hath found rest. 


Chorus. 

How fares it with him ?—dear one, say; 
Electra. 

Sad and tearful is my lay, 

Breathing on his couch he lieth, 

Still his orphan bosom sigheth. 


Chorus. 
What say’st thou, mourner? Electra. Woe 
to thee, 
If the dewy slumber flee, 
Darkening round his weary eye, 
Bringer of festivity. 
Chorus. 
Among the clothes his body shaketh— 
Look, thy weeping one awaketh. 
Electra. 
Curses on thee dark and deep, 
Thou hast stirr’d his eyelid’s sleep, 
Never more thy voice shall swell— 
Chorus. 
Hush—he sleeps—Electra.—Thou sayest 
well! 

I forewarned my readers, in the 
observations on Meleager, that these 
papers would be only the rambling 
notes of my own heart, and, in pur- 
suance of my ambulatory propensi- 
ties, I must say something, before I 
conclude, of the author of the Ode 
on the Passions. His poetry is so 
much like the quiet singing of some 
antique fount, unthought of among 
the myrtle vallies of Thessaly, that 
I link his history among the hal- 
lowed memories of ancient story. 

William Collins goes further to- 
wards realizing my idea of a poet 
than almost any one I remember. 
His spirit seems to have been full of 
the dim beautiful light ever glimmer- 
ing in the tent which “ beauty pitch- 
ed before him ;” we can fancy him 
to have sat in the shadow. John- 
son’s notice of Collins is written 
with more affectionate interest than 
any other of his lives, with the ex- 
ception of the Life of Savage; but 
his estimate of the poetry is per- 
fectly worthless. 1 scarcely recollect 
a more complete failure in the ap- 
preciation of a character. ‘ He 
loved fairies,” says his biographer, 
“‘ genii, giants, and monsters; he 
delighted to rove through the mean- 
ders of enchantment—to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces—to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian 
gardens. This was, however, the 
character: of his inclination rather 
than his genius; the grandeur of 
wildness, and the novelty of extra- 
vagance were always desired by him, 
but were not always attained. His 
poems are the productions of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished 
with knowledge either of books or 
life ; but somewhat obstructed in its 
progress by deviations in quest of 
mistaken beauties.” 
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William Collins could not have 
found a less congenial critic than 
Samuel Johnson; of the pure glory 
of the imagination, the gleaminess 
which seemeth to fall like an angel’s 
raiment about the form of poetry, 
the author of the Rambler knew 
absolutely nothing—nay more, he 
did not believe in its existence. Pope, 
and even Dryden, he was able to 
appreciate ; for their poetry was, for 
the most part, ‘‘ the blossom of all 
knowledge.” I say nothing of Col- 
lins’s Pastorals, except that they are 
much better than Pope’s, which, 
heaven knows, is saying very little. 
The only people calculated to write 
pastorals are such men ag Robert 
Bloomfield, whose Farmer’s Boy is 
the best existing. But the Odes— 
surely, Dr. Johnson, you never read 
the odes. ‘“ Golden palaces, and 
genii, and monsters’”—where did you 
find them? Inthe Hymn to Even- 
ing, or the Ode to Liberty, or that 
on the Passions, of which it is hardly 
justice to say that it is equal to any 
thing in the language? In the mean- 
ders of enchantment his heart might 
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certainly be said to delight—in the 
rich arabesque of the imagination ; 
but it was like a glad field-bird cheer- 
ing its path along the lights and 
glooms of some silvery rivulet, and 
nestling itself down every instant 
among the dewy hedge-flowers so 
silently that, but for the trembling 
of the leaves, its hiding-place would 
not be discovered. Collins is our 
Simonides—his imagination is like 
some ancient flute forgotten in an 
old ruined temple, upon which the 
breath of a passing stranger hath 
produced a faint and yet most en- 
trancing harmony. How melancholy 
the reflection, that all the long train 
of sorrows attendant upon this gifted 
enthusiast was attributable to the 
circumstance of there being no va- 
cancy for a scholar at New College 
when it was his turn to be elected. 
It matters not now—he hath been 
admitted of that sacred company, 
where the voice of lamentation is 
not heard, and the spoiler cannot 
enter—the heaven of the heart’s im- 
mortality ! 
Tue Harrovian. 


LARDNER 'S CABINET 7——-VOL. CITIES AND TOWNS, 


Ir delighteth us right marvellously to 
find that our friend Dionysius does 
not intend to monopolize for his 
Cabinet all the talent of the writing 
world; but that, besides employing 
literary stars of various magnitudes 
to enlighten the public, he will also 
occasionally make shift with a few 
dark lanterns. This is quite as it 
should be: if it be not a state policy, 
it at least evinces no common charity, 
to give a job now and then to old 
women—ladies, we should have said ; 
although we cannot affirm positively 
that they are ‘“‘ ancient dames”—a 
portion of the sex whose appellation 
modern gallantry uses as the syno- 
nym of imbecile stupidity ; since it is 
possible that they may be raw misses 
and boarding-school chits. Internal 
evidence, however, inclines us to be- 
lieve that the understrappers of the 
Cabinet belong veritably to the former 
class, as they evince none of that 
playful friskiness which usually dis- 
tinguishes the latter ; but on the con- 
trary, a certain steady, plodding dul- 
ness, which may impose upon many, 


as its looks something like learned 
gravity. There is no danger of their 
starting off in a tangent, or kicking 
up their heels with unseemly levity ; 
but much, very much, of their stum- 
bling and breaking down. These old 
ladies, poor souls! use their stumpt- 
up pens, as well as the generality of 
their class ; and we only regret that 
the reverend editor has not thought 
proper to give to the world the names 
of the venerable sisterhood, more 
especially if, as we shrewdly suspect, 
there are among them any who at- 
tach to their cognomens those letters 
patent for dulness, F.S.A. Yet 
old-maidenly modesty may have de- 
frauded the world and us of the gra- 
tification of knowing who are the re- 
spectable individuals to whom we feel 
so truly grateful for the occasion they 
have afforded us of scribbling a little 
ourselves. 

The expression we have just used 
above touching pens, is to be under- 
stood rather metaphorically than lit- 
erally, for the chief instrument em- 
ployed in manufacturing the volume 
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before us, has been the scissors, with 
which the Schneider litterateurs have 
cut up sundry guides, gazetteers, and 
similar works; thus, and by the aid 
of good paper and types, fabricating 
what is to all intents a bond fide book, 
legible enough, if not exactly read- 
able; and moreover, adorned with 
sundry minute wood-cuts, in which a 
strong imagination may occasionally 
discover some likeness to the scenes 
they are intended to represent. 

The title of the volume led us to 
expect that it would be something 
more than a mere dictionary compi- 
lation of unconnected articles; that 
the subject would be treated with 
some degree of originality and taste, 
and supply that information in which 
other gazetteers are so provokingly 
deficient. We imagined that a work 
intended to form three spokes in the 
Cab. wheel, or, to express ourselves 
in more matter-of-fact language, 
three volumes of the Dionysian Cy- 
clopedia, would have displayed some- 
thing like a general view of the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings ; that it would 
not merely string together dry cata- 
logues of buildings, but would depict 
the physiognomy of each city, with 
its local advantages and disadvan- 
tages; would point out the various 
epochs and causes of its increase or 
decline; and those revolutions in 
manners, style of living, &c., which 
constitute not the least important or 
interesting points in this species of 
history. But of novelty or research 
there is absolutely nothing, although 
abundance of that kind of ready- 
made, cut-and-dry erudition, and of 
that meagre, arid, adust chronicle 
style, which is considered indispens- 
able to eke out the pages of the his- 
tory of a fourth-rate watering place. 
The general prospectus of the Cyclo- 
pedia promised that it should com- 
bine “‘ instruction with amusement :” 
of instruction there is in this portion 
of it, the minimum; of amusement 
there is, on the contrary, a tolerably 
fair sprinkling; and as we are of 
opinion with Sancho that half a loaf 
is better than no bread, we are thank- 
ful for this moiety of the fulfilment of 
the editor’s engagement. Without 
exaggeration, then, it is a truly 
amusing volume, as we think we 
shall clearly prove to our readers, 
and is withal written in that insinu- 
ating style by which more is meant 


than always meets the ear. Let us 
produce a few specimens : 


“ The interior [of Drury Lane Theatre] 
somewhat atones for this by its rotunda 
anteroom, magnificent double staircase, 
and its shape or coupe for the reception of 
the public. The grand, or rather only 
front of Covent Garden Theatre is of a 
high class of art and Grecian order. It 
consists of a Doric portico imitated from 
the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
with two wings and the accessories of sta- 
tues and sculptured panels in bas-relief. 
The effect scarce [scarcely] corresponds 
with the severe simple purity of the design 
and style. It is stern to heaviness. The 
small Haymarket Theatre, with a hand- 
some Corinthian portico, nearly faces, in 
the Haymarket, the Italian Opera-house. 
This [i. e. the small Haymarket Theatre } 
is a large building, of which the exterior 
has undergone modern repair and improve- 
ments. It is lined by a Doric colonnade, 
&c.” 


Now, by the powers! Dinnish, this 
is gloriously funny! and, faith! man, 
a glorious contributor you have 
picked up! Why Regina herself 
envies you the possession of such a 
darling rogue. At first we were 
rather puzzled to make any thing at 
all out of that said “shape or coupe 
for the reception of the public ;” we 
suppose, however, that shape means 
form; yet whether the public are 
seated on a school form, or squat 
down upon a hare’s form, we are at 
a loss to decide ; but then the ‘‘ coupe,” 
—surely they do not actually cup the 
audience at that house; to be boxed 
is quite enough of all reason. To us 
it was quite a new, and rather an 
astounding, piece of information to 
learn that the Doric portico of Covent 
Garden is copied—we beg pardon, 
imitated, from the temple of the Mi- 
nerva Polias, because this latter is 
Ionic! Nevertheless, as Dinnish 
must know better than ourselves, we 
will henceforth swear that it actually 
is so. But, oh! what an inimitable, 
naive Hibernicism is that which 
confounds the imitation with the 
thing it imitates! None but a genu- 
ine son of the Emerald Isle could 
have used such a phrase. Positively, 
we must have the rogue to ourselves ! 
What follows is a poser: the stern- 
ness of the effect does not correspond, 
it seems, with the severity of the de- 
sign. Had the Sphynx spoken in 
this style, she would have non-plussed 
Cidipus himself. Hardly less mys- 
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terious is the circumstance of the 
small Haymarket Theatre being a 
large building ; perhaps, though, the 
mistake is our own, but caused, never- 
theless, by the not very laudable cus- 
tom of the writer saying one thing 
and meaning another. The idea, too, 
of lining the Opera House with a 
Doric colonnade on the outside, is 
most exquisitely and happily Hiber- 
nian; that is, a truly Irish mode of 
applying the lining to any thing! 
And now, gentle reader, you have all 
this fund of amusement in a single 
page, viz. page 24 of the seventh 
volume of the Cabinet. 

Speaking of Crockford’s, the learn- 
ed scribe says, ‘‘ it is a celebrated, or 
rather notorious club-house, with its 
{a] tetrastyle portico of Corinthian 
pilasters” !! The portico, if one there 
be, is to our optics absolutely invisi- 
ble; perhaps Dinnish’s scribe can see 
into a millstone, or through one, and, 
therefore, rather than question his ve- 
racity, we are content to disbelieve 
the evidence of our senses. Greatly, 
in sooth, should we like to behold 
this same portico, not only to allay 
our apprehension as to the state of 
our eyesight, but to have the pleasure 
of seeing so unusual a thing asa por- 
tico of pilasters. Nor is this all that 
the lynx-eyed gentleman, or old wo- 
man—as may be, perceives, since he 
speaks of the generally splendid fa- 
gade. Splendid! forsooth; why we 
might as well talk of the magnificence 
of a drab bonnet, or term old Cob- 
bett a patriot, or Dinnish Lardner 
himself a Moses in meeckness. 

“ The new Post Office, in operation, but 
not yet quite complete, is an extensive, 
simple, and noble edifice, with three Doric 
porticoes at the centre and extremities. 
The new Custom House may be described 
as a most expensive, and most unfortunate 
building.” 

Here let us pause, to examine 
and analyze this cluster of beau- 
ties: ‘in operation,” is a most 
daintily devised phrase, yet chrono- 
logically erroneous if it means that 
the operation of building was not 
completed when this egregious vo- 
lume was published. Next, the har- 
lequin-wand pen of this pleasant and 
instructive writer, converts at a single 
stroke the Ionic order into a Doric,— 
doubtless to the great discomfiture 
of Mr. Smirke, whose permission he 
ought, in mere politeness, to have 
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asked before he made the transforma- 
tion. He has, however, made some 
amends by adding two porticoes to 
the building. But his description of 
the Custom House, of which we have 
given every syllable, is an absolute 
paragon for brevity and perspicuity. 
His pen must be a condenser! you 
behold not mere brick and stone, 
walls and windows—but a fine poe- 
tical abstraction ; ‘‘ a most expensive 
and a most unfortunate building.” 
No, not unfortunaté ; the edifice thus 
brilliantly described is immortalized, 
and what is most enviable of all, is 
immortalized in the grand Cabinet. 

“The church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, in the Strand, by the same 
architect (Gibbs) is more decked in 
the luxuries of architecture.” Aye, 
so it is, if gingerbread be luxury. 
We, however, being most goodna- 
tured and charitable, will suppose 
that this is an error of the press, and 
that the sapient critic—truly may we 
so call him, after the specimens we 
have produced—actually wrote,—at 
least intended to write, “‘the trum- 
pery of architecture;” or that he 
was meditating at the instant on the 
** Juxuries”’ of his own style. 

At Liverpool, we are informed, 
there is a ‘miniature imitation of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, in the parish 
church of that name.” Now we 
happen to know a learned gentleman 
who has visited Balbec, and found 
that the magnificent temple is very 
much like—St. Paul’s, Covent Garden! 
The Cabinet scribe and the F.S. A. 
may shake hands most cordially and 
fraternally. ‘‘ There is a river in Ma- 
cedon,” says Fluellen; ‘‘ and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth: 
‘tis so like as is my fingers to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in both.” 
Nor is the Welshman’s comparison a 
whit more ludicrous, although some- 
what less thick-headed, than the 
resemblances the above egregious 
wights have discovered between 
structures utterly disimilar from each 
other in every feature. The stupidity 
of the Cab contributor, however, has 
not even the merit of originality, 
having been faithfully transmitted 
through a long line of blunderers, and 
carefully handed down from dunce 
to dunce. With respect to that part 
of the volume which describes the con- 
tinental cities and towns, it is, to use 
the tailors’ phrase, mere cabbage, and 
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unskilfully botched ; these knights of 
the scissars and paste being not quite 
so dexterous as their brethren of the 
scissars and thimble. Its gazetteer 
dulness is less frequently redeemed 
by those happy touches of blunder 
and blarney, that render this volume 
“‘a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment.” Still we do not say that it 
is totally barren of those entertaining 
qualities : we learn, for instance, that 
the Escurial was designed by Bra- 
mante, who died nearly half a cen- 
tury before the battle of St. Quentin 
was fought ; and who of course never 
had any idea of planning a royal 
gridiron—a_ befitting residence, by 
the by, for such a princely roaster as 
the quondam spouse of our English 
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Mary. of most heretic-roasting and 
heretic-grilling memory. 

But our task is done, for we really 
cannot attempt to enumerate even a 
tenth part of the omissions we have 
noticed, relative to particulars that 
ought on no account to have been 
passed over in sileuce. There is not an 
iota of information beyond what is to 
be met with in the commonest compi- 
lations on the subject, to be found 
here. After all we will not part un- 
kindly from a volume that combines 
for us the utile with the dulce; so 
long live the gentle Dionysius, and 
long flourish the noble and gentle 
craft of 


Cabbage and Gook-making ! 


MACKENZIE'S HAITI,* AND BAYLEY’S FOUR YEARS IN THE 


WEST INDIES.T 


We have already declared our opi- 
nions on the subject of Negro Eman- 
cipation. Those opinions were not 
hastily formed, and every fresh ac- 
cess of information on the subject 
tends to confirm them. We have 
here under our consideration two 
works; the one of which gives a 
faithful picture of the present state 
of Haiti, where freedom flourishes, 
just as Messrs. Wilberforce, Buxton, 
and O’Connell, could desire; while 
the other shows the despicable quiet 
and happiness in which the poor- 
spirited negroes of the British colo- 
nies are content to live, surrounded 
as they are by every comfort for 
which the peasantry of England sigh 
in vain. The authors of these two 
works are both manifestly impartial 
and disinterested—mild, too, in a 
degree which we are rather disposed 
to admire than to imitate; know- 
ing, as we do, the unprincipled and 
hollow-hearted talkers, with whom 
we have on this subject to contend. 
We are fully impressed with the un- 
favourable aspect under which the 
advocate for negro happiness must 
appear to the many, who have had 


their sympathies appealed to in pa- 
thetic phraseology by men as fully 
aware, as we are, of the non-exist- 
ence of the cruelties, which their pal- 
try purposes of self-interest prompt 
them to describe. But the philan- 
thropic clamour of the designing and 
the duped has no terror for us. We 
know enough of the farce to despise 
the actors and the audience: yet 
something of a charitable feeling to- 
wards these latter impels us to lay 
before them a few facts—facts, which 
not all the sophistry or glib-tongued 
tactics of knaves can talk away. 

In Haiti, where all the blacks are 
now freemen of the soil, they scorn 
to cultivate it; and we learn from 
Mr. Mackenzie, that in Petit Goave, 
most, if not all the sugar-works 
have fallen into decay: that in parts 
of the country, where, formerly, one 
thousand seven hundred carreaus 
were in canes, giving employment to 
one thousand five hundred slaves, 
now about seven carreaus are in cul- 
tivation, and fifty labourers employ- 
ed; that in Plantation Viallet, above 
six hundred thousand pounds of 
clayed sugar were formerly made, 
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whereas, now, not an ounce is pro- 
duced, nor a labourer to be found; 
that on the estate of Habitation La- 
borde, there were one thousand four 
hundred slaves, and the produce 
amounted to one million two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of clayed su- 
gar, besides other matters; but now, 
not a cane is to be seen: that a 
whole plain yields less now than one 
respectable estate in 1789: that the 
estate Duplat, which, in Christophe’s 
time, gave four hundred thousand 
weight of sugar, now belongs to the 
President, and yields less than fifty 
thousand pounds: that the estate 
Brossard, the produce of which, in 
Christophe’s time, was from three to 
to four hundred thousand French 
pounds of sugar, is now a waste; 
and, finally, that though the moun- 
tain sides are covered with coffee 
trees of spontaneous growth, which 
only require clearing to render them 
most productive, two-thirds at least 
of the coffee are lost for want of 
labour. This list might be length- 
ened to an extent truly astounding, 
but we think enough has been said 
to show the beneficial effects of free- 
dom on the industry of the island. 
The authorities, roused at length to 
the alarming nature of this evil, have, 
in the code rural, declared all per- 
sons, who are not excepted by article 
3, of that code, to be obliged ‘‘ to 
cultivate the earth.” It provides that 
they shall not quit the country to 
reside in towns or villages, without 
an express permission from the jus- 
tice of the peace, which is also re- 
quisite before they can send their 
children to be educated or appren- 
ticed in towns. If, with these rigo- 
rous measures, the land is still left 
desolate, and its produce so far below 
what it was in former periods, who 
will contend that the natives are 
moved by that independent spirit and 
active energy which, we are told, will 
support every human being, the mo- 
ment he feels himself a freeman? 
Such well sounding phrases are ad- 
mirably fitted for a public meeting 
of persons, who come prepared to be 
clamorous on a subject beyond their 
comprehension—they may not be un- 
suited to the fine pisintry who re- 
turn the Milesian as riprisintitive for 
Clare—but, surely, they can have no 
weight in the estimation of an im- 
partial man, when set in the scale 
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against facts, detailed by a gentle- 
man like Mr. Mackenzie, unpreju- 
diced, disinterested, and every way 
qualified to afford important testi- 
mony on this question, to which he 
has devoted himself with unwearied 
and almost fatal assiduity? But, if 
the Haitians are no longer industri- 
ous, perhaps, by some moral mys- 
tery, they may compensate for this 
in the quiet and harmless tenour of 
their lives, and be worthy of admi- 
ration as patterns of negative virtue. 
On this point we learn, from the 
Notes on Haiti, that the men on the 
sabbath get very devoutly drunk, and 
then practice the amiable amusement 
of gallopping along the road at a 
furious rate, to the great danger of 
themselves and every one else ; that 
in Cayes and the adjoining districts, 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
gallons of liquor are consumed, not 
to mention the rum, which is a be- 
verage much in requisition through- 
out the island; and that the few young 
females, living on plantations, sel- 
dom assist in any labour whatever, 
but live in a constant state of idle- 
ness and debauchery, to the vast de- 
light of the military police, who en- 
courage this “‘ freedom” to the ut- 
most of their ability. The ethical 
code of these sable patriots is worthy 
of them. One assured our author 
that an officer of rank was related to 
him : and how?—Hear the liberalized 
votary of love—C’est mon beau frére, 
parce que je vis avec sa seur. The 
most gross and disgusting vices in 
Haiti, as every where else, spring 
from the fertile soil of indolence ; and 
brutal lust and beastly intemperance 
are the great characteristics of the 
heaven-inspired patriots, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. O’Connell, “ burst 
their fetters, and cried—‘ We will be 
free!’”’ O ’tis thimsilves that are 
free, sure! just as the ‘‘ Willy-force 
niggers,” of whom Mr. Bayley tells 
us, that “ eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing form the main business of their 
existence.” 


“ From their natural idleness, their un- 
conquerable unwillingness to do any thing 
they can avoid doing, they do not find the 
former of these so plentiful as they could 
desire. They, however, get enough to sa- 
tisfy nature, and with this they are con- 
tented. It is from this cause that we ob- 
serve them dwindling away from the stout, 
hale, and hearty appearance that com- 
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monly characterises the slave, to that lean, 
thin, miserable, and dejected condition 
which too often distinguishes the emanci- 
pated negro. 

‘“‘ The money, which they earn with their 
three days labour, will not only purchase 
for them necessaries, but will afford them 
the further gratification of getting drunk 
at an early hour of the morning, and of 
lying deprived of their senses, and in the 
condition of a brute, sleeping in all the 
glories of their freedom, on the benches of 
that all polluting and polluted receptacle of 
disgusting perdition—a new rum shop; or 
folded in their tattered coverings, which 
leave them in a state little short of nudity, 
reclining on the side of the public road, the 
objects of the pity and commiseration of 
every passing slave. 

** The mornings of their sabbaths are 
spent in the rum shops. They revel in 
drunkenness and sin, and before the hour 
of devotion arrives, they are plunged, by 
the influence of a pernicious liquor, into a 
dark, dangerous, and disgusting insensibi- 
lity. 

“ The women, who have obtained their 
freedom, have not, generally, that miser- 
able, sickly, and emaciated exterior which 
characterises the men. Indeed, their case 
is the reverse. They maintain their good 
condition, and look as well, as hearty, and 
as stout, as when they drank syrup and 
cane juice in crop time on the estates where 
they were slaves. They wear various ker- 
chiefs, gaudy gowns, many coloured sashes, 
and a profusion of ornaments; and decked 
thus, they enter the house of God, and 
kneel with as much apparent devotion in 
their demeanour, as there is real shameless- 
ness and impudence in their hearts. 

“These women grow fat upon the bread 
of prostitution, and draw their support and 
finery from the foulest sources of shame, 
infamy, and guilt. Of course,while they are 
maintained by these sources, they will not 
work, and their lives are lives of idleness. 
All this, while they are strong, lively, and 
unthinking, may be congenial to their feel- 
ings ; but when they are diseased, and their 
constitution weakened by dissipation and 
excess—when years have rolled away, and 
they find themselves no longer young, then 
their sources of support fail, and the dread- 
ful curse of poverty falls hard on the afflic- 
tion of decrepit age. 

** When reduced to this condition, many 
of these miserable beings seek to return to 
slavery ; and some of them have implored 
their ancient masters to receive them into 
servitude, and with it to the rights and pri- 
vileges they once enjoyed.” 

Mr. Bayley then quotes a circum- 
stance related by Mr. Coleridge, which 
we think will not be out of place here : 
“* A very fine, coloured woman in An- 
tigua,” says Mr. C., “‘ who had been 


manumitted from her youth, came to 
Captain Lyons, on whose estate she 
had formerly been a slave, and en- 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
manumission, and receive her again 
asaslave. ‘ Surely,” Mr. Coleridge 
adds, ‘‘ she must have known the na- 
ture of that state, and of the contin- 
gencies to which she exposed herself 
by returning to it, at least as well as 
any gentleman of England.” 
Sufficient has been quoted to 
shew that industry, temperance, fore- 
thought, and every quality essential 
to the present comfort and future 
prospects of the negro, forsake him 
in his freedom. And this, because, 
as we have before contended, he has 
not passed through those previous 
stages of moral improvement, with- 
out which, liberty has ever been and 
will ever be, instead of a boon, the 
heaviest curse that can befall a peo- 
ple. We have said nothing of the 
outrageous, the monstrous illustrae 
tions of this truth, which were la- 
mentably furnished during the Hai- 
tian revolution. Barbarities were 
then perpetrated, torrents of blood 
were shed, sufficient, one would 
imagine, to satisfy the most sangui- 
nary demagogue. Who can, with- 
out shuddering to his inmost soul, 
peruse the undisputed atrocities of 
the “bold, bad” villains who suc- 
cessively deluged that devoted land 
with human gore? And can the 
brawlers for Negro Emancipation in 
our Colonies be such inconceivable 
dolts as to suppose that a mob, set 
in motion by similar designs, will 
not take similar means for the achieve- 
ment of their object? What but the 
Parisian society called the Amis des 
Noirs, and others of the same de- 
scription, first inflamed the Haitian 
population to that series of unparal- 
leled cruelty and crime which has 
uncrowned and perhaps destroyed for 
ever the once fair Queen of the An- 
tilles ? The blasphemous quacks who 
call themselves the sole philanthro- 
pists, &c. tell us that they are the 
selected instruments of Providence 
for the fulfilment of its merciful de- 
signs in favour of the negro slave. 
Why, if self-conceit and false piety 
had not totally blinded these bigotted 
self-worshippers, would they not re- 
gard the example of Haitian inde- 
pendence as one of those awful ad- 
monitions, which Providence some- 
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times deigns to place before the eyes 
of man to warn him in his future 
course? There, the tremendous pe- 
riod of transition has been suc- 
ceeded by systematic, and, we verily 
believe, incurable evil; and nothing 
meets the eye, on all sides, but the 
evidences of a once fertile land, now 
desolate; a once prosperous com- 
merce, now destroyed ; a once happy 
population, now brutalized by the 
worst of all degradation—an unbri- 
died indulgence of base desires. And 
what are the expectations to be 
formed for the future? Lamentable, 
indeed! The very institutions which, 
in civilized countries, are the grand 
bulwarks of political freedom and 
popular rights, are, in Haiti, prosti- 
tuted to the most venal purposes. 
Look, for instance, at the farce of 
their elections; at one of which, the 
return of a candidate was secured by 
declaring him to have twenty more 
votes than there were voters present ! 
This is no uncommon occurrence ; 
so that if a popular candidate be in 
any way obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, they may employ this plan of 
unlimited proxy and return a minion 
of their own. The government is, 
in fact, an absolute despotism, under 
the title of a republic—for the powers 
of the president are equal to those of 
any sovereign, and his office held for 
life. Thus these miserable savages, 
who are said to have started into the 
light of freedom, &c. &c., have, in 
reality, sunk into a slavery, worse 
than any endured in the most oppres- 
sive periods of the Frenchoccupation, 
and, deluded by empty forms, they 
hug their chains in drunken extasy, 
and call themselves the Sons of Free- 
dom. Weshould, with more justice. 
term them her illegitimate children, 
thus having no acknowledged claim to 
inheritance. But enovzh of this re- 
public, and its abuses: we will turn 
to a more welcome subject of reflec- 
tion; to a population industrious, 
contented, cheerful, and, what is more 
singular, uncorrupted by the base or 
ignorant efforts of the “« Men of black 
renown.” Who would prefer the 
spectacle of a bloody struggle for 
misnamed rights, to the quiet and 
progressive preparation, by which the 
peaceful minded negro is advancing 
to a knowledge of his true interests, 
to a veneration for the laws of God 
and man? 
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We all know the harrowing ac- 
counts with which the “‘ gentle shep- 
herds” of the sable fleece are for ever 
regaling the long, long ears of gaping 
auditors. To believe these traffickers 
in tawdry sentiment, the negro is a 
being, doomed to toil in tears and 
hopelessness, trembling under the 
lash of the slave-driver, and, with 
the festering wounds of former inflic- 
tion, daily exposed to burning heat 
and fresh barbarity. In proof of 
this, they quote invariably the same 
set of exaggerated anecdotes, from a 
period when cruelties were, indeed, 
exercised, but which has long since 
passed away, and the remembrance 
of which lives only in the memory of 
these mischievous praters. We are 
now about to quote Mr. Bayley’s ac- 
count of the present state of the 
slaves in our colonies—and the lovers 
of the horrible—those who delight 
in lashes, gashes, &c.—will be sur- 
prised, and, we doubt not, grieved, 
to find that the said slaves are the 
merriest set of fellows imaginable. 
Mr. Bayley’s enumeration of negro 
miseries is as follows : 


“In the first place, the slave has a 
comfortable furnished dwelling, for which 
he pays no rent, and no taxes. 

“ Secondly—The slave is under no ap- 
prehension of being separated from his 
family—families reside together, and are 
prohibited by law from being sold to dif- 
ferent masters: and Mr. Barclay tells us 
that ‘ families are not only sold together, 
but, in general, they are allowed to choose 
a master for themselves.’ And he shortly 
after adds, that ‘ purchases of negroes 
often cannot be effected in consequence of 
their dislike to go to the plantation they 
are wanted for; and the removal of them 
is never attempted but with their own free 
consent and approbation.’ 

“ Thirdly—Slaves, if attacked by bodily 
illness and disease, experience no uneasi- 
ness, beyond that caused by personal pain. 
They have the opinions of a skilful phy- 
sician, and the attendance of a careful 
nurse, and every medicine, cordial, or even 
luxury which the former may prescribe, 
the latter scrupulously administers. On 
their death-bed they are never troubled 
with the painful knowledge that they are 
leaving behind a starving wife, or helpless 
children : they know that the same master, 
who has protected them, will protect their 
children. 

“ Fourthly—They are provided with 
clothing suited to the climate; they have 
a regular allowance of provisions dealt out 
to them, and, in their reception of these, 
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but of the clothing especially, they show 
an independence and a scrutiny that could 
hardly be expected in a slave. Scrupulous 
of obtaining their full measure, and ex- 
tremely tenacious of partiality, they will 
refuse any thing that is either damaged 
or worse in texture and appearance than 
that which is dealt out to their fellow 
slaves. . 

“ Fifthly—Their labour is very mo- 
derate and well proportioned to their 
powers. They have a proper time al- 
lotted for their meals, and they have 
twenty-four hours in the week, besides 
the sabbath, to cultivate their land or 
carry their stock to market. . 

“ Sixthly—They have the sabbath-day 
to themselves—may attend divine service, 
and receive the benefit of instruction, 
moral and religious, 

“ Seventhly—They have all a certain 
portion of ground attached to their huts, 
which, independent of the provision it 
yields, generally produces an overplus that 
sells to advantage. 

“ Eighthly—They may, and do keep 
fowls, pigs, poultry, goats, and live-steck 
of every description, with the exception 
of horses, which they are prohibited to 
keep, but to which prohibition they fre- 
quently pay no regard. 

“‘ Ninthly—They are, for actual crimes, 
liable to punishments, which very fre- 
quently do not exceed those which En- 
glishmen receive for petty offences. 

“ Marked attention is paid by the co- 
lonists to the proper distribution of labour 
with reference to the powers of the in- 
dividual. In the gangs of labouring ne- 
groes, the strong are always separated from 
the weak: each has a task proportioned 
to his powers, and what he must do he 
can do with ease. 

“* The slaves labour under the direction 
of a driver, who dares not strike any of 
them unless there be really good cause for 
so doing. And if he were detected in the 
slightest injustice towards the negroes 
immediate punishment and dismissal from 
office would follow. 

* The soil of the cane fields is soft and 
easily turned, the fatigue of hoeing is also 
considerably less than that of digging, and 
it might astonish some of those, who picture 
to their minds the labour of field negroes 
as something superlatively dreadful, to see 
the gaiety that prevails among the gang 
while pursuing their daily occupation. 
They would not see them execute their 
work with the affecting resignation of bro- 
ken spirits, with tears of sorrow falling 
from their cheeks, or the sighs of affliction 
heaving from their hosoms—ihey would 
see them laughing and talking sometimes 
with their driver, and sometimes among 
themselves, passing their ready jokes on 
the characters and customs of the buckras ; 
and, while they gave vent to a thousand live- 
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ly and vigorous sallies, pursuing their work 
in an easy and careless manner, that would 
remind the beholder considerably more of 
indulgence than oppression. 

“The second gang have a lighter oc- 
cupation than the first, and not being com- 
posed of strong negroes, have easy duties 
allotted to them, as weeding, stripping off 
dry leaves, gathering rubbish, &c. 

“ The minor children compose the third 
gang, and for the little labour they per- 
form, are not, it may be supposed, at their 
tender age, of much service to the state. 
To keep them from habits of idleness, they 
are, however, placed under the charge of 
an old woman, and set to weed the garden 
of the proprietor, or gather green herbage 
for the goats and pigs. 

“‘ These are the three principal working 
gangs; the other slaves are tradesmen or 
mechanics, and these, with a few sick in 
the hospital, and the aforementioned col- 
ection of infant fatlings under the superin- 
tendence of the old dame in the nursery, 
complete the muster-roll of negroes on a 
sugar plantation.” 

We beg our readers to bear in mind 
that the gentleman, to whose work we 
are indebted for this information, is 
not a planter, nor in any way con- 
nected with colonial interests. His 
only object is to remove prejudice, 
and to give a faithful picture of what 
he saw, which is surely as worthy 
of attention as what others have 
dreamed. Having no prejudices or pre- 
possessions on the subject, he comes 
forward, animated solely by the love 
of truth, and it is impossible for any 
one to peruse his volume, without 
giving him full credit for sincerity. 
His opportunities of observation have 
been great; these he has employed 
to the best advantage, without refer- 
ence to any other consideration than 
the real advantage of the colonies 
and the true interests of the slave; 
both of which are inseparably united. 
We cannot do better than give Mr. 
Bayley’s own words on this point :— 

** T have often wished,” he says, “ that a 
statement of facts were brought forward to 
undeceive Englishmen on this subject; and 

I regret that the present volume is too small 
to allow of a full description of circum- 
stances that might, in a great measure, tend 
to effect this. Not that I would set myself 
up as a vindicator of slavery, God forbid! 
I have before stated myself to be its ene- 
my; but I should like to poini out, that 
although it has gradually improved, and is 
gradually improving, though paganism is 
giving way to religion, the frown of dissa- 
tisfaction to the smile of content, and the 
foriuer feeling of misery to a consciousness 
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of comparative happiness; yet that time 
must be allowed for the completion of the 
great work that is commenced, that a few 
more years must be suffered to roll away 
before the slave can be taught to know and 
estimate the true value of that gem, liberty. 
To give them emancipation at that future 
period, will be a justice and a charity; to 
give it them to day, will be adding fuel to 
a despoiling fire; will be pouring down 
destruction upon fair and fertile lands.” 
The truth is, that the idea of Li- 
berty to the mind of an uncultivated 
negro, is nothing more than the 
thought of unrestrained indulgence, 
of a luxurious life, without labour or 
effort of any kind. To what such an 
idea leads we have seen in Haiti. 
But when the religious instruction, 
now so happily diffusing itself among 
the negro population in our colonies, 
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shall have taught them the true va- 
lue and meaning of that freedom of 
which they now form a most erro- 
neous estimate and conception, by 
a bloodless transition all may be 
effected which the true friends of the 
slave desire and the seeming philan- 
thropists deprecate—namely, rational 
freedom and happiness for the negro, 
together with unimpaired prosperity 
for the colonist. 

We cannot refrain from giving a 
negro boy’s opinion on this subject. 
It is contained in a parody on Haynes 
Bayly’s song of ‘‘I’d be a Butterfly,” 
which, our author says, had not been 
four weeks in Grenada, when he heard 
every black little fellow in the island 
singing the following :— 


‘“« Me be a nigger boy, born in de hovel, 
What plantain da shade from de sun wha da shine ; 
Me learn to dig wid de spade and de shovel, 
Me learn to hoe up de cane in a line. 
Me drink my rum, in de calabash oval, 
Me neber sigh for de brandy and wine ; 
Me be a nigger boy, born in de hovel, 
What plaintain da shade from de sun wha da shine. 
Me be a nigger boy, 
When me live happy, wha for me repine ? 


** Me neber run from my massa’s plantation. 


Wha for me run? me no want for get lick; 
He gib me house, and me pay no taxation— 





Foci when me famish, and nurse when me sick. 
Willy-force nigger,* he belly be empty, 
He hab de freedom, dat no good fro me ; 
My massa good man, he gib me plenty, 
Me no lobe Willy-force better dan he. 
Me be de nigger boy, 
Me happy fellow, den why me want free ?”’ 


In conclusion, we have to express 
our hearty acknowledgments to the 
authors of both the works, which 
have given occasion to the foregoing 
remarks, and confidently recommend 
them to the perusal of our readers. 
By the way, in return for the many 
interesting facts narrated by the au- 
thor of “‘ Four Years in the West In- 
dies,” we would give him an admo- 
nitory assurance that he is neither a 
jine writer, nor a humourous writer ; 
and, though we have reason enough 
in his book for supposing that he 
will differ from us on this point, yet 
as we have tolerable experience in 
such matters, he may depend on it 


we are right. We will not quote in 
support of our opinion, but take leave 
of himself and of Mr. Mackenzie by 
thanking them for the convincing il- 
lustrations which they have furnished 
of the following text from Coleridge : 


“* Unless we are infatuated by the mere 
sound of a word, we must acknowledge 
that the power of doing whatever a man 
pleases, if unaccompanied by some moral 
stimulus which shall insure habitual indus- 
try and correct the profligate propensities 
of savage nature, is so far from being a step 
in advance, that it is rather a stride back- 
wards: instead of being a blessing, it is 
plainly a curse.” 








* Willy-force niggers are those, who have served their apprenticeship during a certain 


period, and are now free. 
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Brougham on the Slave Question. 


BROUGHAM ON THE SLAVE QUESTION, 


Tue former part of this article had been sent to press when Mr. Brougham 
made his grand speech in the House of Commons. We must, therefore, 
trouble our readers with some observations on the learned gentleman's dis- 


play against the Colonists. 





In the recent debates on Colonial 
Slavery, Mr. Manning hinted “his 
regret that Mr. Brougham had 
brought forward his motion, on the 
eve of a dissolution of Parliament, be- 
cause from the circumstances in which 
the House was placed, it was not 
possible that any practical good could 
be obtained by the discussion, and al- 
though it might have some tendency in 
influencing the approaching Elections, 
he could not but think that it would 
have been more consonant with the 
object of Mr. Brougham, of effeci- 
ing an amelioration in the moral im- 
provement of the Slaves, if it had been 
postponed till the meeting of another 
parliament.” Mr. Manning also very 
significantly reminded the House, that 
in the Session of 1826, Mr. Broug- 
ham had made a similar motion in 
the House, only a few days previous 
to the last dissolution. 

What may have been Mr. Broug- 
ham’s real object i in bringing forward 
the motion, and in making the speech 
which he did, on the night in question, 
we shall not take the trouble to en- 
quire. Mr. Manning has, to our 
minds, solved the problem. Mr. 
Brougham’s speech never had ir 
view any improvement in the condi- 
tion of the negroes—any practical 
benefit to the slave population—any 
fair or candid consideration of the 
system of slavery, at the point at 
which it has now arrived—but was 
nothing more than an attempt to in- 
flame the public, for the purpose 
of influencing the approaching elec- 
tions, by holding up to their gaze a 
completely false and distorted view 
of the subject. 

There are some men who are con- 
tent to bear the imputation of kna- 
very, rather than that of folly ; and 
there are some men whose talents are 
so universally acknowledged, that 
when they are guilty of the utmost 
apparent absurdity, it occasions no 
suspicion of a declension of their 
powers of mind, but immediately en- 
genders a belief of some sinister pro- 
ject. Mr. Brougham professes to 


have in view the early and the safe 
extinction of slavery; but the mode 
which he adopts to obtain his ob- 
ject, is precisely the reverse of that 
which is calculated for the purpose. 

The first objection which must 
strike every practical man—every one 
sincerely desirous of removing the 
evil of slavery—is the total want 
throughout the whole speech of any 
recommendation of any one plan by 
which it may be safely effected. We 
are told that the Parliament is su- 
preme over the Colonial Legislatures 
—that man can have no property in 
man—that slave-labour tends to the 
diminution of human life—that crime 
is very prevalent among negroes— 
that Mr. Bridges was accused of flog- 
ging a slave severely in Jamaica, and 
was acquitted—that Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss behaved cruelly to a negro in 
the Bahamas, and were punished— 
that the people of Jamaica have great 
objections to the missionaries, and 
imprison them, when they break the 
laws of the island—and when we 
heard all these statements worked up 
with all the powers of which Mr. 
Brougham is the undisputed master, 
we ask—and ask in vain, for the re- 
medy which Mr. Brougham has point- 
ed out. 

Any one indeed who reads this 
speech—and to how many thousands 
will it be sent, as containing a most 
perfect and accurate delineation of 
slavery, as it at present exists—would 
be induced to suppose, that the state 
of the slaves was precisely what it 
was half a century ago, and more 
particularly, that since the resolu- 
tions of 1823, not the slightest pro- 
gress had been made by the Govern- 
ment in the adoption of measures in 
furtherance of those resolutions, nor 
one single step adopted by the colo- 
nial legislatures in conformity with 
their spirit. As a spirited denunci- 
ation of the abstract evils of slavery, 
we will afford to this speech our ap- 
plause ; but when we consider the 
splendid talents of the orator—how 
far superior his mind is to the weav- 
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ing of sentences, and sounding de- 
clamatory periods, it is with disgust 
we examine an effusion which pos- 
sesses no superior pretensions, and 
which, as an investigation of the pre- 
sent state of the slave question—a 
fair and sober consideration of the 
methods by which it is to be further- 
ed—a suggestion of modes either of 
conciliating or safely annihilating the 
colonial privileges—is utterly worth- 
less. It is atissue of empty decla- 
mation unworthy of the name of 
Brougham, and of the House in 
which it was uttered. 

A very rapid examination of its 
leading points, will justify every 
word that we have used. We pass 
over his introduction, and come at 
once to the first grand topic upon 
which he has dilated. He com- 
mences the argument of his speech 
by asserting the supreme power of 
Parliament to legislate for the colo- 
nies over the independent assemblies 
of the islands, and he wastes two 
mortal pages of print, and wasted 
one good half-hour of time in utter- 
ing his opinion that “ it is a great, 
an unpardonable delusion, to fancy 
that there ever has existed a doubt of 
the right of Parliament to give the 
colonies laws.” 

Waiving every discussion as to 
this right, and assuming that Parlia- 
ment does possess it, we ask, in what 
passage of his speech does Mr. 
Brougham point out that horrible 
necessity which calls upon Parlia- 
ment to enforce it? When a similar 
argument was formerly urged, Mr. 
Canning used these memorable words: 
“* I will only now say, that no feel- 
ing of wounded pride, no motive 
of questionable expediency, nothing 
short of real and demonstrable neces- 
sity, shall induce me to move the 
awful question of the transcendental 
power of Parliament over every de- 
pendency of the British Crown. That 
transcendental power is an arcanum 
of empire which ought to be kept back 
within the penetralia of the constitu- 
tion. It exists, but it should be ruled. 
It should not be produced upon trifling 
occasions, cr means of punishing 
petty refractioners, and temporary 
misconduct. I[t should be brought 
forward only in the utmost extremity 
of the state, where other remedies 
have failed to stay the raging of some 
moral or political pestilence.” Mr. 
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Brougham did not attempt to make 
out such a case as any one of these 
emergencies mentioned by Mr. Can- 
ning, because he knew that hemust have 
failed. But he mooted the question, 
and asserted the right without there 
having arisen any occasion for such 
trumpery declamation ; and, after all, 
sat down without declaring what were 
the means by which be proposed that 
Parliament should exercise it, if call- 
ed on. 

The next passage of his speech is 
equally irrelevant to the present state 
of the Colonial Question. Mr. 
Brougham, proh pudor! for the 
thousandth time reiterates the argu- 
ment “‘ that man cannot be the pro- 
perty of man.” When such argu- 
ments were made use of in Mr. Can- 
ning’s presence, these are the. words 
in which that great statesman repro- 
bated their unphilosophical—unlegis- 
lative—unpracticable bearing: “ If 
there be those,” said this accom- 
plished orator, “‘ who think that this 
important question, involving, as it 
confessedly does, the lives, the in- 
terests, and the property of our fel- 
low-subjects, is to be determined on 
the abstract proposition—‘ That man 
cannot be made the property of man,’ 
—I take the liberty of relegating them 
to the schools; and of telling them 
that they do not deal with this grave 
and complicated matter as members of 
the British Parliament, or as members 
of a society constituted, like that in 
which we live, of long-established in- 
terests, of conflicting claims to pro- 
tection, of modifications and involu- 
tions of property not to be changed 
and simplified by a sudden effort, and 
of usages which, however undesirable, 
if the question were as to their new 
institution, ARE TOO INVETERATELY 
ROOTED TO BE DESTROYED AT A 
SINGLE BLOW. I must tell them, sir, 
that the practical adoption of their 
speculative notions would expose our 
West India possessions to ravage and 
desolation, which, I think, those ho- 
nourable gentlemen themselves would 
be as little satisfied to behold, as I 
hope they are prepared wilfully to 
produce them.” 

Let us, before we proceed to enforce 
further the absurdity of attempting to 
argue this great question upon such 
mischievous speculative absurdities, 
remind the reader of the resolutions 
of 1823—resolutions to which Mr. 
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Brougham was a party, but which 
resolutions he and his associates are 
now desirous to supersede or to mis- 
represent. The Parliament declared 
in 1823, that they were anxious 
for the “admission of the aegroes 
into the participation of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, at the 
earliest period, that should be compa- 
tible with the interests of private pro- 
perty.”” What was the intent of the 
legislature in adopting these words, 
but expressly to recognize the right 
of the master to a property in his 
negro, and to provide that no eman- 
cipation should take place without a 
compensation for the loss which the 
planters’ interests might sustain? 

O but, says Mr. Brougham, “ talk 
not to me of such monstrous preten- 
sions being decreed by Acts of Par- 
liament and recognized by treaties— 
man is not and cannot be the pro- 
perty of man.” If Mr. Brougham 
be sincere in this opinion, “‘ if, as a 
lawyer, he demurs to the declaration 
of the right,”’ let him come forward 
honestly, and carry out the principle 
to the same length which is advo- 
cated by Mr. Otway Cave. This 
latter gentleman likewise contends 
for the native, inherent, indefeasible 
rights of man, but his is no vague 
declamation on the subject, because 
he honestly exhorts the negroes to 
revolt. He sees the “ ravage and 
desolation” pointed out by Mr. Can- 
ning as the infallible consequences of 
carrying such a principle into effect 
—he is aware of the horrible catas- 
trophes incident to a negro and a ser- 
vile war—he contemplates with a 
fixed eye the entire loss of a commerce 
equal to the revenue of empires ; but, 
emulating the respectable Robe- 
spierre in his language, he cries 
out, “ Let the Colonies perish soon- 
er than this principle!” If Mr. 
Brougham be correct, there is no oc- 
casion for Parliament to interfere at 
all in the matter. If “‘ man be not 
the property of man,” then are all 
the negro codes worse than blank 
paper, and every negro throughout 
the Antilles is at this moment FREE. 
But Mr. Brougham is not disposed 
to look at this question quite so ab- 
stractedly, for he will tell you that 
EXPEDIENCY prevents the declaration 
of the right, or encouragement given 
to the slaves to act upon it. This is 
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a point, therefore, where we meet him 
again, and convict him of an unstates- 
manlike discussion, in mooting prin- 
ciples upon which he cannot, dare not 
act, and endeavouring to make a 
question rest upon an abstract doc- 
trine which he never can apply to 
practice. 

We think that we have now shown 
that a portion amounting to ten pages 
of the printed speech are totally irre- 
levant to the subject as it now rests, 
and consists of the idle adduction of 
theories, which few will dispute, but 
none, excepting always Mr, Otway 
Cave, may wish put into practice. His 
next statements are arguments against 
the evils of slavery, and he endeavours 
to prove its horrors from two facts: 
an alleged decrease in the slave po- 
pulation; and another, a great pro- 
portion of crime among the negroes 
—subjects to which we shall advert 
in another part of this article—ob- 
serving now, en passant, that, assu- 
ming these evils to exist, it is still 
Mr. Brougham’s bounden duty to 
point out the means by which they 
are to be remedied. 

It is, however, quite impossible to 
pass by one prominent feature in 
this part of the case, and one which 
is common to every Anti-Slavery 
debater we ever encountered. They 
assume as the foundation of their 
argument, that the slaves are ill- 
treated ; and if any private indi- 
vidual, if any public functionary, if 
any casual visitor—whatever be his 
motives, or his character, or his op- 
portunities—dares to utter a word 
expressive of a contrary opinion, 
better were it for that man that he 
had a millstone “ tied round his neck, 
and thrown into the sea,” than to 
have thus provoked the wrath of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. They, not 
being resident in the islands, arro- 
gate to themselves the privilege of 
deciding upon the reports of eye- 
witnesses: they stigmatize as a liar 
every one who utters a word in their 
favour, and persecute him with a 
rage and indecency, of which Major 
Moody and Mr. Mackenzie are two 
recent examples. 

Mr. Brougham is equally absurd. 
The Protector of Slaves in Berbice 
has had the audacity to give this 
unsolicited testimony. ‘I cannot 
refrain from remarking on the con- 
tented appearance of the negroes; 
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and from the opportunities of judg- 
ing, which I have, I think they have 
every reason to be so.” Here is 
plain, straight-forward testimony 
given by an eye-witness, and surely 
it is inconsistent with common sense 
to allow such testimony to be over- 
turned by the sarcasm of a lawyer 
who lives three thousand miles from 
the spot. But it is very remarkable 
that wherever we have the accounts 
of the voyage and examinations of 
disinterested visitors of all parties, 
their opinions all tend to the same 
effect. Coleridge’s emphatic words 
are too well known to be requoted, 
but the following words, taken from 
Mr. Owen of Lanark, will bear re- 
petition :— 

“ I was, after this visit [to Jacmel, 
St. Domingo], anxious to see the state of 
slavery in Jamaica, which I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing two days after- 
wards at Kingston, the packet having to 
land a mail there. And after conversing 
with several of the domestic slaves, and 
seeing the proceedings of a large number 
in the market-place for two hours, and 
meeting great numbers coming from the 
mountains and other parts of the country, 
as I was going to the admiral’s and bi- 
shop’s residences, some distance in the in- 
terior, [where Mr. Owen spent several 
days,] I have no hesitation in saying most 
distinctly, that their condition, with the 
exception of the term slavery, is, in most 
respects, better than that of our working 
classes: and that a very large portion of 
our operatives and labourers would most 
willingly exchange situations with them.” 


The next argument, if it can be 
called one, consists of a recapitula- 
tion of Admiral Rodney’s and Ad- 
miral Evans’s evidence on the slave 
trade. Its peculiar bearing upon 
the present state of slavery is not 
very clear to our understanding, nor 
can we consider it at all relevant to 
the subject. Their testimony, no 
doubt, was correct as far as they 
had opportunities of judging, and 
can only be disputed when over- 
borne by a contradictory authority 
of equally respectable origin. 

One of the most scandalous parts 
of Mr. Brougham’s speech—one 
which deserved the immediate repro- 
bation of every member of the House 
—for its unfairness now comes under 
our notice. He wishes to prove 
that particular instances of ill treat- 
ment of slaves do really exist, and 
cites the following case :-— 
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“A certain Reverend Thomas Wilson 
Brydges was charged with an offence of the 
deepest die. A slave girl had been ordered 
to dress a turkey for dinner, and the order 
having been disobeyed, he struck her a vio- 
lent blow,which caused her nose and mouth 
to flow with blood, applying to her at the 
same time an oath, and a peculiarly coarse 
epithet, highly unbecoming ina clergyman, 
and indeed in any man, as it is the name 
most offensive to all womankind. He then 
commanded two men to cut bamboo rods, 
and point them for her punishment. She 
was stripped of every article of dress, and 
flogged till the back part of her, from the 
shoulders to the calves of the legs, was one 
mass of lacerated flesh. She made her es- 
cape, and went to a magistrate. The matter 
was brought before what is called a council 
of protection, where by a majority of four- 
teen to four it was resolved that no further 
proceedings should take place. The Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies, however, 
thought otherwise, and in a dispatch, with 
no part of which have I any fault to find, 
directed the evidence to be laid before the 
attorney-general. I understand that the 
reverend gentleman has NoT been put on 
his trial. I hope I may have been misin- 
formed: I shall rejoice to find it so. I shall 
also be glad to find that there is no ground 
for the charge; although the man’s ser- 
vants, when examined, all admitted the se- 
verity of the flogging ; and himself allowed 
he had seen it, though he alleged he was 
not near, but could not deny he had heard 
the screams of the victim. This Reverend 
Brydges I happen to know by his other 
works, by those labours of slander which 
have diversified the life of this minister of 
peace and truth.” 


In order to make the flagrant in- 
justice of this accusation still more 
apparent to the reader, it is neces- 
sary to enter a little more deeply in- 
to explanation. Mr. Brougham, with 
consummate art and legal subtilty, 
from the fact of the Secretary for the 
Colonies having directed another in- 
quiry into the proceedings, infers his 
opinion that Sir George Murray be- 
lieved in the guilt of Mr. Brydges. 
From Sir George Murray’s letter no 
such inference can be drawn, but it 
will be highly useful, by way of 
illustrating the control which the 
Anti-Slavery Society exercise over 
Sir George Murray’s mind, to state 
how the circumstances came before 
him. It was through the medium 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. A Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, their Secretary, up- 
on the information of an anonymous 
correspondent, transmitted to Sir 
George Murray the statement of the 
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case; and although fourteen to four 
of the magistrates who made the 
enquiry, were satisfied that the com- 
plaint was one which need not be 
further examined, Sir George Murray 
chooses to neglect the primd facie 
evidence of Mr. Brydges’s innocence ; 
and on the anonymous authority of 
a correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, to insult the magistrates of 
Jamaicaby directing a further enquiry 
into the affair. Sir George Murray’s 
conduct is to us inexplicable, unless 
he intended in his acceptance of his 
situation, purposely to irritate the 
colonial authorities. Mr. Brougham, 
however, in arguing upon this case, 
as if it were a PROVEN one, is flag- 
rantly unjust. He himself acknow- 
ledges that he may been misinformed, 
and with this conviction how dare he, 
as a candid arguer, mention a case as 
conclusive against West India Society, 
which may turn out as pure a fiction 
as the memorable letter of the “ eye- 
witness” in the Morning Chronicle? 

Equally insulting—equally false, 
is Mr. Brougham’s next assertion. 
He alleges that Mr. Brydges libelled 
Mr. Wilberforce (which is untrue,) 
and asserts “ that he had so far suc- 
ceeded, whether by the treatment 
of his slaves, or the defamation of 
Mr. Wilberforce, in recommending 
himself to his fellow-citizens in 
Jamaica, that a great majority of 
the protecting council forbade his 
conduct being inquired into.” What, 
Mr. Brougham, after you yourself 
have acknowledged that the whole 
charge may be a fabrication, have 
you the conscience to assume that 
the magistrates of Jamaica could have 
no motives for abandoning the in- 
quiry, but sympathy with cruelty 
and slander?—A more impudent 
attack was never made. 

We have next the story of certain 
outrages alleged to be perpetrated on 
certain missionary preachers. The 
first was an attack on a Methodist 
chapel, but Mr. Brougha:n’s objec- 
tion to the administration of justice 
in the West Indies is at once remov- 
ed, by the pithy remark of Sir George 
Murray in reply, that the magistrates 
who connived at the rioters have 
been dismissed!!! If therefore there 
has been sin, there has been punish- 
ment, and as far as this case is con- 
cerned all’ pretence for interference is 
at ouce removed. The other cases 
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are equally misrepresented :—certain 
missionary preachers offended against 
the laws of the island, and for their 
offences they were imprisoned. It 
matters not whether the laws were 
just and tolerant, or the reverse. 
They erred, and were punished, and 
the pathetic display of their sufferings 
is nothing more than usually pro- 
ceeds from missionaries when they 
can get up any thing of a persecution 
against them. Their forte lies in the 
martyr line. 

Next comes the exhausted case of 
the Mosses, which we have argued 
so thoroughly in the last number, 
knowing that it would cut a princi- 
pal figure in any speech on the sub- 
ject, that we cannot afford a word 
upon it now; and with this stale case 
and the usual rhodomontade heaped 
up, on such occasions, the statement 
against the West Indians concludes. 
The orator gives a lash against the 
foreign slave-trade, and concludes 
with the following peroration. 


“ Sir, I have done. I trust that at length 
the time is come when Parliament will no 
longer bear to be told that slave-owners are 
the best lawgivers on slavery: no longer 
allow an appeal from the British public to 
such communities as those in which the 
Smiths and the Grimsdalls are persecuted 
to death for teaching the Gospel to the Ne- 
groes; and the Mosses holden in affection- 
ate respect for torture and murder: no 
longer suffer our voice to roll across the At- 
lantic in empty warnings, and fruitless or- 
ders. Tell me not of rights—talk not of 
the property of the planter in his slaves. I 
deny the right—I acknowledge not the 
property. The principles, the feelings of 
our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the understand- 
ing or to the heart, the sentence is the same 
that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanction such a claim! There is a 
law above all the enactments of human 
codes—the same throughout the world, the 
same in all times—such as it was before the 
daring genius of Columbus pierced the night 
of ages, and opened to one world the sources 
of power, wealth, and knowledge ; to ano- 
ther, all unutterable woes ;—such it is at 
this day : it is the law written by the fin- 
ger of God on the heart of man; and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, they shall reject with indig- 
nation the wild and guilty phantasy, that 
man can hold property in man! In vain 
you appeal to treaties, to covenants between 
nations. The covenants of the Almighty, 
whether the old covenant or the new, de- 
nounce such unholy pretensionse To those 
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laws did they of old refer, who maintained 
the African trade. Such treaties did they 
cite, and not untruly; for by one shameful 
compact you bartered the glories of Blen- 
heim for the traffic in blood. Yet, in despite 
of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is 
now destroyed, and its votaries put to death 
like other pirates. How came this change to 
pass? Not assuredly by Parliament leading 
the way; but the country at length awoke ; 
the indignation of the people was kindled; 
it descended in thunder, and smote the 
traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the 
winds. Now then let the planters beware 

—let their assemblies beware—lct the go- 
vernment at home beware—iet the Parlia- 
ment beware! The same country is once 
more awake—awake to the condition of 
Negro slavery ; the same indignation kin- 
dies in the bosom of the same people ; the 
same cloud is gathering that annihilated the 
slave-trade ; and, if it shall descend again, 
they, on whom its crash may fall, will not 
be destroyed before I have warned them; 
but I pray that their destruction may turn 
away from us the more terrible judgmer 
of God! 

“T move you, ‘that this House do re- 
solve, at the earliest practicable period of 
the next session, to take into its serious 
* consideration the state of the slaves in the 
colonies of Great Britain, in order to the 
mitigation and final abolition of their sla- 
very, and more especially in order to the 
amendment of the administration of jus- 
‘ tice within the same.’ ”’ 








its 


. 
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We have now given a fair represen- 
tation of the whole of this celebrated 
speech, which is now printed sepa- 
rately in the form of a pamphlet, 
and is to be widely circulated, as con- 
taining the best information as to 
the present state of slavery. 

Every one must perceive, that as 
a speech it is a mere rhetorical exer- 
cise—as the practical speech of a 
practical statesman, utterly worth- 
less. There are principles advanced, 
that are not likely to be disputed— 
theories overturned, which have ne- 
ver been supported, and every subject 
relating to slavery is incidentally dis- 
cussed, except the only one at all 
really important, how best to escape 
from the evil of slavery. 

In a great national question of 
this kind, we are only doing an ac- 
ceptable duty to the public, when 
we expose the shallow declamation 
of such pseudo-statesmen, as Mr. 
Brougham, and compare them with 
the sober views of practical men. 
After some vapouring from a Mr. 
Edward Protheroe, Mr. Keith Doug- 
las addressed the House, and his 
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views are so sound—so practical—soa 


immediately pertinent to the present — 


state of the question, that we shall 
insert his speech entire. Mr. Doug- 
las has done that, which Mr. Broug- 
ham, with all his solemn appeals— 
his pathetic adjurations, has failed to 
do; he, although a West Indian, has 
pointed out clearly and distinctly, 
the remedies for the evils of slavery , 
and the mode of fairly escaping from 
them. 

“* No person is more sensible than I am 
of the great talents, and power of address 
of my learned friend, but I must take the 
liberty of observing, that I think he has 
borrowed largely on the knowledge of his 
own powers in bringing a question of the 
magnitude of the present, affecting a state 
of society in another hemisphere, under the 
decision of this House on the last d 

meeting during the present Parliament, 
ies the small attendance of its members 
shews how little calculated it is for the use- 
fu! purposes of deliberation. I will not 
discuss with him the abstract question whe- 
ther man may be the property of man, for 
ihis House has already adopted a resolution 
to amelic rate the state of society in our West 
India colonies. Neither I, nor any other 
person, can justify the case of Mr. Moss— 
but would join with him in holding it up 
to the reprobation of the world. Neither 





would I defend the case of Mr. Brydges, if 


it be as he has represented it, but of which 


fact I am ignorant. Nor is the present state 


of society in our colonies to be ascertained 
by representations of the slave-trade, or of 
Guineamen, previous to the abolition ef- 
fected by us. My honourable and learned 
friend mixes all these matters together to 
serve the purposes of the impression he de- 
sires to create, but he avoids entirely grap- 
pling with the only question that is now 
fairly at issue. My honourable and learn- 
ed friend presented a petition the other 
night on the subject of slavery, which he 
then proposed to make the ground of his 
present motion. The petition reminds the 
House that on the 15th of May, 1823, Par- 
liament recognised the evil of slavery, and 
the necessity of putting an end to it; that 
seven years have since elapsed without any 
measures adequate to the carrying of the 
object into effect having been adopted by 
the colonial assemblies. Now as this is a 
charge which ought fairly to be met, and 
which I conceive is capable of refutation, | 
will state to the House shortly, but I trust 
distinctly, the nature of the allegations, 
and my reasons for believing that they are 
incorrect. 

Mr. Keith Douglas then quoted 
from a publication entitled ‘‘ An Ab- 
stract of the British West India Sta- 


tutes for the Protection and Govern- 
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ment of Slaves,” the heads of a variety 
of enactments which have been adopt- 
ed since the year 1823, by almost all 
the British West India Colonies, for 
improving the conditions relating to 
the negroes. Their general result is, 
that almost all the measures recom- 
mended in Mr. Canning’s speech in 
1823 have been adopted in almost all 
the islands, with the exception of 
that which is usually called the com- 
pulsory manumission clause. How 
Mr. Brougham, with this document 
before him, and within his know- 
ledge, carefully compiled as it is 
from Parliamentary Papers, could 
venture to make the astounding as- 
sertion, that seven years had elapsed 
without the West India colonists 
having done any thing, would sur- 
prise us, if we were not well ac- 
quainted with his usual practice. 
His speech was not designed for the 
House, but for the public, according- 
ly it has been published as a separate 
pamphlet; while the spirited replies 
—equally sound in argument and 
correct in facts—of Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Manning, and Mr. Wilmot Hor- 
ton, are suffered to pass by unno- 
ticed. 

We have said in another place that 
we should again revert to the sub- 
ject of the decrease of the negro po- 
pulation, which Mr. Brougham has 
so unfairly treated, and we shall do 
so in the words of Mr. Douglas, 
premising only, that when the Anti- 
Slavery writers insist upon this topic, 
they are careful to omit all notice of 
the fact, that a necessary diminution 
takes place on account of the num- 
ber of voluntary manumissions which 
annually take place. Mr. Douglas 
thus proceeds on this topic. 


** | hold in my hand a statement I have 
extracted from Returns laid on the Table 
of the House for five years, and generally 
ending in 1826; by which it appears, that 
7,640 persons have been manumitted, not 
including Tobago, during that time, or 
that there have been about 1,500 manu- 
missions annually. The ratio, I have the 
best reasons for believing, is on the in- 
crease; and I have to-night moved for ad- 
ditional returns to the latest period, which 
will, I believe, establish this expectation. 
During the last twenty-five years, in Ja- 
maica, the number of free black and co- 
loured persons has increased from 20,000 
to 40,000, principally by means of manu- 
Mission, 


“ My honourable and learned friend has 
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said much of the diminishing population 
in many of the colonies; but he says he 
excepts Barbadoes from his calculation. 
Now, I complain of this being a most un- 
fair way for a person so minutely acquaint- 
ed with the bearings of such a question to 
deal with it. He knows that Barbadoes 
is our oldest established colony ; and that 
the Creole population are of oldest growth 
there, and that that population is increased 
and increasing, greatly to the inconve- 
nience of its inhabitants in that colony. 
In the instances to which he refers, he 
speaks of colonies where there is still a 
large portion of Africans remaining, im- 
ported previous to the abolition of the 
slave-trade ; and where there is, conse- 
quently, a much larger proportion of males 
to females than ought to exist in a more 
settled state of society. But in such co- 
lonies, as the old people die off, and the 
young grow up, there is no doubt that the 
increase of numbers which appears in Bar- 
badoes, will extend to our other colonies. 
In respect of the diminution of the number 
of slaves, it is also to be observed, that 
manumissions are accounted as deaths, for 
they are merely returned as a diminution 
of the slave population ; so that reasoning 
on this subject is often founded on very 
wrong grounds. 


Mr. Douglas then made some very 
strong, and deserved remarks on the 
presumptuous arrogance of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, who assume—“ that 
no man, however respectable, be he 
of what calling he may, be his ex- 
perience and knowledge what it may, 
is deserving of any credence if his 
testimony or opinions do not accord 
with those of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety.” 

We have here given but a very 
imperfect notion of the whole of 
Mr. Douglas’s speech, which con- 
tains a perfectly fair and dispassion- 
ate view of the present case of the 
West India Question, at the point 
to which it has now arrived. The 
Anti-Slavery party, and Mr. Broug- 
ham in particular, wish to insinuate 
that they, and they only, are favour- 
able to the mitigation, and the final 
extinction of slavery—with the most 
shameless audacity their pamphlets 
and their speeches, all tend to this 
great object; to obscure, to conceal, 
to mystify the fact, that the Govern- 
ment has taken the business upon it- 
self—that the colonial legislatures 
are unceasingly occupied in devising 
measures for the amelioration of the 
negroes—and that the greatest and 
most important improvements are 
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under their care and superintendance 
daily and silently taking place. Mr. 
Canning, in that beautiful speech 
which prefaced the introduction of 
the order in council, thus distinctly 
pointed out the only safe course that 
could be pursued in this great ques- 
tion. 

‘ IF THE CONDITION OF THE SLAVE IS 

TO BE IMPROVED, THAT IMPROVEMENT 
MUST BE INTRODUCED THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF HIS MASTER. The masters 
are instruments through whom, and by 
whom, you must act upon the slave popu- 
lation; and if by any proceedings of ours 
we shall unhappily place between the slave 
and his master a barrier of insurmount- 
able hostility, we shall at once put an end 
to the best chance of emancipation, or even 
of amendment. Instead of diffusing gra- 
dually over those dark regions a pure and 
salutary light, we may at once kindle a 
flame only to be quenched in blood.” — 
Mr. Canning, 16th March, 1824. 
And singular enough, Mr. Brougham 
himself once advocated the very same 
doctrine, which he now so strenu- 
ously wishes to overthrow. Mr. 
Douglas very pertinently quoted from 
the ‘ Colonial Policy”’ his sentiments 
upon the impossibility and the im- 
practicability of the mother country 
legislating for the colonies. 

*“ Any Parliament, Council, or Senate, 
which should begin such a work, would find 
it necessary to give up legislating for the 
mother-country, in order partly to mar, and 
partly to neglect the legislation of the colo- 
nies. Let this branch of the Imperial Ad- 
ministration then be left to the care of those 
who are themselves the most immediately 
interested in the good order and govern- 
ment of those different provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstances (of those 
things which cannot be written down in 
reports, nor told by witness) is more full 
and practical.” 


We cannot too often repeat the 
assertion that Mr. Brougham could 
not have made the speech he did, had 
he not relied in the ignorance of his 
readers, and their perfect readiness 
to receive as gospel truth any fallacy 
which he might wish to palm upon 
them. We shall make no apologies, 
therefore, for the length of our quo- 
tation, as our object now is, not to 
show how finely we can write, but 
to give a plain and intelligible ac- 
count of the question as it now 
stands; and, for this purpose, we 
shall avail ourselves of the history of 
it from the year 1823, given by Mr. 
Wilmot Horton : ; 
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“It will be in the recollection of the 
House, and particularly in that of the 
Right Honourable Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that, at the time 
of those memorable resolutions of 1823, 
Mr. Buxton moved a resolution, which I 
will take the liberty of reading to the 
House—it declared :—~ 

“*That the state of slavery is repug- 
nant to the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, and of the Christian religion ; 
and that it ought to be gradually abolished 
throughout the British Colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found con- 
sistent with a due regard to the well- 
being of the parties concerned.’ 


“ T need not point out to the House, that 
in this resolution there is not one word con- 
cerning the interests of the planters as 
proprietors of slaves. It plainly told the 
House and the country, that slavery was 
inconsistent with Christianity, which was 
enough to justify the House (at least that 
portion of it which concurred in the prin- 
ciples of this resolution,) in proceeding at 
once to the abolition of it, without regard 
to anything but to the satisfaction of an 
imperative Christian duty. What occur- 
red on that occasion? Mr. Canning moved 
counter-resolutions, which, after declaring 
that it was expedient to adopt decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves, and to prepare them for a 
participation in those civil rights and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the other classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects, went on to say:— 

«“¢ That this House is anxious for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, at the ear- 
liest period that shall be compatible with 
the well-being of the slaves themselves, 
with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property.’ 


“ Mr. Buxton withdrew his own resolu- 
tion, and the House assented unanimously 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning. Now 
observe what has been the constant doc- 
trine of the Anti-Slavery Society with 
respect to these resolutions—what has 
been the doctrine of the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman himself who has this 
night addressed the House? what has 
been the doctrine of Mr. Buxton? We 
could safely agree, say these Gentlemen, 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, inas- 
much as we hold that there can be no fair 
or equitable property of man in man. 
Therefore, notwithstanding that we assent- 
ed to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, we 
are not bound by that part of them. The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman has 
proposed that questions should be put 
by constituents to the candidates at the 
ensuing election. I hope that they them- 
selves will be interrogated on this sub- 
ject. If so, will they say, ‘It is true, 
we solemnly declared that we would main- 
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tain the equitable interests of private 
property; but, as we contend that there 
can be no equitable property of man in 
man, we have no disposition to maintain 
the interests of the planters?’ Let them 
put that construction; but I contend that, 
whether we were right or wrong to re- 
cognise the interests of private property, 
those interests were recognised in the 
resolutions of 1823; and I perceive in all 
the measures of Government since that 
period, a distinct recognition and admis- 
sion of that principle. The Honourable 
Gentleman, the Member for Norwich, in 
protesting against that principle, has pro- 
tested against the sale of slaves. But the 
principle of the sale of slaves is involved 
in the very measure of compulsory manu- 
mission, which was introduced by Mr. 
Canning on the suggestion of the identical 
parties who now maintain the doctrine of 
the inequitable nature of slave property. 
I have heard them state themselves, that 
the mode in which emancipation was to 
be carried into effect under the incident of 
compulsory manumission, was, by giving 
to the planter such a price for the self-ma- 
numitting slave, as would enable him to 
purchase another slave for the purpose of 
carrying on his cultivation. How, then, I 
would enquire, is compulsory manumission 
to be carried into effect, unless coupled with 
the incident of the sale of slaves? If the 
planter cannot purchase a slave in substi- 
tution for the manumitted slave, he will 
be exposed to immediate ruin from the 
necessary cessation of the cultivation of 
his property. Let it not be supposed that 
I am arguing, in any degree, against the 
principle of compulsory manumission. I 
agree with the Honourable Member for 
Norwich, that if we merely depended up- 
on voluntary manumission at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum, the period which 
must elapse before the object of the reso- 
lutions of 1823 could be accomplished, 
would be incalculably retarded. The prac- 
tical question, however is, what has been 
done? and what are we to do? 

After some discussion upon the 
subject of the compulsory manu- 
mission, Mr. Wilmot Horton put to 
Mr. Brougham and his coadjutors 
that plain question, which they take 
specific care never to answer : 

If they are dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent course pursued by the Government 
for the abolition of slavery, what plan 
do they propose to substitute ? 

If they arrogate to themselves the 
praise of philanthropists, or of le- 
gislators, let them not stop short 
with vague declamations upon the 
natural right of man, the laws of God, 
and instances of isolated oppression, 

but let them come forward with dis- 
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tinct and tangible propositions calcu- 
lated to relieve the evil. 

If the slaves are not legally slaves, 
let them bring forward this proposi- 
tion, as a fact, before the House of 
Commons. 

If the Colonial Legislatures are ob- 
stacles in the way of improvement, let 
them bring forward a motion for 
their abolition. 

We challenge them to do this, and 
until they have done it, we may dis- 
miss them with the opprobrious and 
deserved appellation of empty quacks 
and political impostors, who are sa- 
tisfied with indulging in fiery appeals 
to the passions of the public, but are 
unable or unwilling to detail, or to 
enter into a sober investigation of 
the means of encountering the im- 
mense difficulties which obstruct the 
path of freedom to the slave. 

What those difficulties are, are but 
faintly shadowed forth in a part of 
Mr. Wilmot Horton’s speech, which 
we give as a specimen of those obsta- 
cles which rgAL statesmen and legis- 
latures foresee and argue upon, while 
they are carefully avoided by those 
who are much safer when indulging 
in idle declamation, and irrelevant 
sophistry. 

“I now come again to the question of 
what is to be done; do I mean to imply 
that the local legislatures ought not to 
adopt the laws we have recommended to 
them? No such thing; I cannot pretend 
to say that the Colonial Legislatures ought 
in policy, in justice, in humanity, and in 
prudence, to hesitate to adopt the legisla- 
tion now introduced into the ceded colo- 
nies; but if it be said that the most bene- 
ficial mode of effecting this purpose will be 
by home legislation, I answer that such a 

course will be attended with the most se- 
rious difficulties. If it be true that the 
public mind in those colonies is in the state 
represented by the Honourable and Learn- 
ed Gentleman—if it be true, that it has a 
sympathy for the tormentor, and a hatred 
for the sufferer—supposing that you do 
legislate from home, in what manner 
are the provisions of your laws to be car- 
ried into effect by juries with minds so 
constituted ? How can you expect that 
such a course will lead to other results 
than those you deplore in the present in- 
stance? The true policy of this country is 
to avoid irritating the West Indians, and 
to satisfy them by appeals to their reason 
that their interests are not sacrificed, and 
that it is not only consistent with huma- 
nity and justice, but for their own advan- 


tage that they should do what is required 
of them. 
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“ Let us not, therefore, hold out the 
threat, that if they do not legislate for 
themselves, we will at once legislate for 
them. It should be remembered that we 
gave to these islands constitutions framed 
upon the model of our own. Now whe- 
ther, in doing so, we had sufficiently ana- 
lyzed the principles of our constitution, so 
as to ascertain whether its working would 
be attended with the same advantage in 
those small communities as it is in our 
own, where public opinion exercises so 
great an influence—I will not, now, pause 
to inquire. It is sufficient to say that we 
have given them analogous constitutions. 
I do not mean to say—(in that respect I 
entirely concur with the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman)—that we have no 
right to legislate for them; at the same 
time it is difficult to legislate without vio- 
lating that principle so solemnly laid down in 
1778, of avoiding all imposition of taxes 
except for commercial objects. Now what 
have we heard in the course of the pre- 
sent Session with respect to the Canadas ? 
How often has it been laid down that it is 
our bounden duty to leave them alone to 
govern themselves, and not to meddle in 
any degree with their legislation ? 

“ Mr. William- Smith.—Slavery does 
not prevail in Canada. 

“ Mr. Wilmot Horton.—It is cer- 
tainly true that slavery does not prevail 
there; but in reference to this remark of 
my Honourable Friend, let me ask him, 
supposing that in the year 1778 that Act 
which was called Lord North’s Conciliatory 
Act had been accepted by our revolted 
colonies, and that they had returned to 
their allegiance,—does he believe that we 
should have interfered with the slave- 
owners of the Southern States, or that we 
should have proceeded to legislate with 
respect to their interests? I only protest 
against home legislation as inadequate for 
its purpose. I do not mean to say that if the 
colonies treat us with contumacy, they are 
not to be punished for it. Other modes of 
treatment have been shadowed out toaccom- 
plish our object, which I think far more ad- 
vantageous. If, after it has been demonstra- 
ted that the new legislation of the ceded co- 
lonies is innocuous, our older colonies are 
determined not to adopt it ;—do I pretend 
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to say that their conduct ought to be pass- 
ed over without notice? Certainly not. 
But I should prefer to bring them to rea- 
son by laying a treble tax on the importa- 
tion of their produce, than by having re- 
course to legislation, which cannot be en- 
forced when the parties, for whom you 
legislate, conceive that you are not legally 
justified in carrying it into effect. I only 
protest against direct legislation, and am 
not wishing to screen the colonies from the 
consequences of contumacy. It is my 
deliberate opinion, that the legislation in- 
troduced into the ceded colonies, is a mo- 
del which it is the duty, as well as the in- 
terest of the planters, to take the earliest 
opportunity of following. I must protest, 
however, against the inference that the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords of England, are not directly pre- 
cluded by the resolutions in which they 
unanimously concurred, from entertaining 
this great question without due reference 
to the interests of private property. I 
contend that the words ‘ with a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of 
private property,’—if we mean to act as 
honest men—if we mean to act in a straight- 
forward manner—if we mean not to subti- 
lize away the English language—we must 
acknowledge that we recognised the pro- 
perty of the planter in the labour of his 
slave. I protest against the course adopt- 
ed by those, who, reserving to themselves 
this loophole which I have described, 
whereby to escape from inconsistency, de- 
nounce every man who abides by this re- 
solution, as the friend of slavery. Much 
good has already been done, and in these 
great changes we cannot expect that all we 
wish should be accomplished in a few 
years. Entertaining these views, I should 
be glad to see certain resolutions adopted 
which I shall take the liberty of reading 
to the House. If they be objected to, I 
shall not press them upon its considera- 
tion, for I am only anxious to put them 
on record as a memorial of my own opi- 
nions.” 


We here leave the subject for the 
present. Sir George Murray’s ex- 
traordinary conduct must form the 
subject of a separate article. 
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JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, ESQ. EDITOR OF “ THE QUARTERLY.” 

We are rising in the world, from the Literary Gazette to the New 
Monthly, from the New Monthly to the Quarterly. As we introduced Tom 
Campbell to our readers in his nightly guise, here we have John Gibson 
Lockhart in his morning attire. 

There he sits in his Parisian morning gown, busily smoking his sempiternal 
cigar. Whatever may be thought of his critical severities, it is indisputable 
that there is no literary man in all the great republic of letters who is more 
constantly occupied with puffing. It would take several volumes to expiain 
what may be the effects of smoking upon a reviewer: we have the authority 
of Lord Byron that sublime tobacco— 

« From east to west, 

Sooths the tar’s labours, and the Turkman’s rest.”’ 
But as a reviewer is neither a tar nor a Turkman, we are not in the least 
degree advanced towards the proper elucidation of the subject. Far less are 
we prepared to enter in this desultory and autoschediastic, off-hand, and ex- 
temporaneous article, as Sir Charles Wetherell would call it, to discuss what 
should be the form or vehicle in which the tobacco should be exhibited under 
the particular circumstances—whether as cigar, meerschaum, cheroot, per- 
quito, dudeen, hookah, yard of clay—or whether the material should be 
oriental or occidental, Havannah or Turkey, Virginian or Chinese. This 
would open too wide a field, and we decline entering into a subject which has 
already called forth so much acrimonious controversy, marked by that person- 
ality which is the disgrace of the literature of the present day. It will be seen 
by a reference to our plate of Campbell, that the New Monthiy and the Quar- 
terly take different sides on the question—the former patronizing a pipe, the 
latter a cigar. 

His keen eyes are fixed on a book held at arm’s length, but what the mat- 
ter of the book is, or wherefore it is surveyed by that scrutinizing glance, is 
beyond our power to conjecture ; one thing is evident, and he will agree with 
us in thinking, that, as exhibited by our engraver, it has a decided advantage 
over most modern works—or indeed ancient—for it is here depicted blank, 
and therefore escapes the fate of containing sixteen pages of nonsense per 
octavo sheet, which is the usual proportion. By its folio shape, we may 
perhaps conjecture it to be a Romancero, some ballad of which he is intently 
turning into those sounding fourteen syllable verses which his example has de- 
luded various innocent damsels into considering as the original metre of Spa- 
nish ballad-mongers. We are tolerably certain it cannot be an article for 
the Quarterly ; for we take it for granted that he is a gentleman of too much 
sense and acuteness not to fall into the regular editorial habit of never read- 
ing any such rubbish as the papers sent by contributors; it is quite enough 
to publish them. 

As he is at present engaged in what Hazlitt would call an autobiography of 
himself, which we may expect in the next publishing season, (the fall of the 
leaves, as Bentley pleasantly says,) we shall not intrude upon his province any 
further, than to say, that he was born in the city of St. Mungo, the punch 
of which he has duly celebrated and immortalized; that he is a man of Ox- 
ford, of which also he hath celebrated the piety and politics : 

[** Unfading in lustre, unbroken in years, 
The great mother of ehurchmen and Tories appears ;’"] 
that having studied in the bowers of Baliol, whilom King of Scotland—that he 
has hewn down various Philistines in divers quarters, fighting for ever, we 
need not say most thanklessly, the battles of church and king; and that 
now he sits in the seat of Gifford, in the workshop of Murray. Long may 
he there wield his critical baton, but we must recommend with more trucu- 
lence! He looks on too patiently, while literary atrocities of the most de- 
plorable nature are daily committed : this should be amended, and as a part- 
ing hint, we earnestly entreat him to turn off Barrow. It will be felt as a 
compliment by a grateful public. 
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RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


BEING A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE, MR. EDWARD 
CLARKSON, AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tuere is a class of critics who 
take up their opinions, not according 
to principles, but to circumstances. 
Indeed it is too commonly the case 
with criticism in this country, that 
it recognizes no intelligible formula 
of process, but pursues its vagrant 
course, at the suggestions of whim, 
pique, or caprice. Criticism, in this 
country, has not yet, as in Germany, 
improved into a science—it is, in- 
deed, for the most part, merely an art 
of arraying words to serve a purpose, 
frequently paltry and _pettifogging 
enough. But is this as it should be? 
No well-wisher to literature can an- 
swer that it is—but that so it is, no 
one acquainted with literature can 
deny. 

The public has lately had the fact 
itself, abominable as it must be to 
the olfactory nerves of taste and 
honesty, brought close, with all its 
disgusting effluvia, under the very 
nose. Never was the incompetency 
of modern pretenders to. the critical 
chair more fully and incontestably 
exhibited than in the recent instance 
of a pseudo-religious poet. The 
young man set up for a satirist, God 
knows, with faculties sufficiently fee- 
ble for the mighty duty, except one 
power, that of impudence. This 
made him careless what he either 
said or wrote; and so it was coarse 
enough, and vulgar enough—all was 
well. The sapient critics, from 
whom the reading public adopt their 
opinions of men and books, as of 
old they did 


“from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and 





Cooks.” 
stood aghast. Had the weapon 
which Mr. Robert Montgomery 


wielded, been of more ethereal tem- 
per ten to one the incision would 
have been too fine for their gross 
apprehensions. But retail slang, 
retailed, in most instances, from the 
pages of their own abortive mons- 
trosities, was too germane to their 
own peculiar taste, as well as too 
obvious to be avoided. They were 
frightened by the reflexion of their 





own deformity. And even if they 
had been better men, the vocife- 
rations of a common Billingsgate, 
if only from their loudness, would 
have brought them to a pause, 
sooner than the mild reproof of a 
gentle spirit, that heals while it 
wounds, and only wounds to heal. 

Under the impression of this fear 
many did what they were afterwards 
ashamed of—they extolled as one of 
the most magnificent of modern 
poems, a production in which there 
was neither truth nor nature. Suc- 
cessive efforts, by the same author, 
at last convinced these wiseacres 
themselves that they had nothing 
really to fear from his talents, and 
less than nothing from his genius. 
The baldness of his verses was so 
apparent—their utter vacancy of real 
meaning—their pretending fustian, 
and revolting cant, cried out so 
loudly for vengeance to the immortal 
gods, that these groundlings began 
to conceive another fear, that the 
impending ruin would fall not only 
upon the head of the pseudo-poet, 
but his shivering bepraisers, and 
some of them declared off, and 
sought to appease the angry skies 
by a sacrifice of abuse and censure 
instead of that offering of lies and 
fool-worship by which they had of- 
fended. 

Now all this could not have hap- 
pened if those who profess criticism 
had understood the principles of 
their art, and had followed them in 
practice with sincerity and truth. 

So much for their ignorance of 
poetry. But another consideration 
yet remains. While this unfortunate 
young man was in the hey-day of 
his popularity, then high was the 
estimation in which these worshipful 
judges professed to hold poetry of 
the kind called religious. The pious 
poet, forsooth, had asked and ob- 
tained inspiration of Him who is 
the source and fountain of all; and 
he was applauded to the very echo 
that did applaud again, for having 
soared at once into the pure em-# 
pyreum of devotional song. To so 
great an extent was this fulsome 
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extravagance carried, that the poet- 
aster himself was deceived by its 
flattering unction, which he lay to 
his soul so sincerely as to suffer him- 
self to be exhibited in a portrait, 
«his rapt soul sitting in his eyes” 
like the veriest charlatan who ever 
made the pulpit a stage, and played 
those monkey-tricks before high 
heaven which make the angels weep. 
But now the tables are turned; and, 
according to a new dictum, the great 
reason for the overwhelming number 
of religious poems is, it seems, ‘‘ the 
tempting facilities of this branch of 
composition: the sacred character 
seems such a shelter against criti- 
cism, while the Bible is an inex- 
haustible mine of magnificent epithet 
and noble imagery: nevertheless 
their adoption is generally any thing 
but an improvement ; and we cannot 
applaud this business-like and tech- 
nical appropriation of words the 
most sacred. Poetry can never be 
better employed than in the cause 
of religion; but let her beware of 
too familiar a use of its holy lan- 
guage.”’* 

Such, at least, Mr. Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, is the expressed 
opinion of one of your critics—whe- 
ther it be a principle of criticism to 
be adopted on all occasions may be 
doubted. Perhaps it is intended to 
apply only to all poets, save and 
except Mr. Robert Montgomery.— 
For we observe, that in defending the 
Satanic poet, Mr. Edward Clarkson, 
that most excellent of volunteer cri- 
tics, disputes the position. 

Let us then turn our attention to 
you, Mr. Edward Clarkson, who are 
henceforth to be looked up to as the 
sole depository of “ the laws of criti- 
cism ;”” whose acquaintance, more- 
over, with religious poetry, exceeds 
that of any other man’s living, since 
you have discovered a poem, called 
the Messiah, written by one Klop- 
stock, unshackled by metre as by 
rhyme, in a prose form.t Speaking 
of a critic, on the Satanic poet, you 
write, ‘‘He now argues that such 
subjects are so temptingly easy, (the 
splendour of biblical themes and their 
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inherent poetry helping out the poeti- 
cal defects of the bardlings,) that it 
has recently ‘ become fashionable, 
among persons of pretty fair abilities, 
to turn it to account,’ and to trust to 
obtaining a borrowed lustre, not from 
their own merits, but the sublime sa- 
credness of the themes.” In opposi- 
tion to this doctrine, you, Mr. Ed- 
ward Clarkson, properly reply, that, 
« Dr. Johnson was of opinion that, 
it is very difficult to write successfully 
on biblical or sacred themes, for the 
very reason that the critic before us 
thinks it very easy; viz., that such 
themes ‘can only be new versions of 
what has been said before to better 
purpose.” So much the greater merit 
in Mr. Montgomery, &c. &c.” Ina 
note, you add, “ Johnson, speaking 
of the noblest of Young’s sacred 
poems, says, that ‘the great reason 
why the reader is disappointed, is, 
that the thought of the last day 
makes every man more than poetical, 
by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror, that op- 
presses distinction, and disdains ex- 
pression.” He draws a similar in- 
ference as to difficulty in such sub- 
jects, in his critique on Cowley’s 
translation of the Psalms, and on his 
Davideis. 

To use your own words, most sa- 
pient critic, ‘‘ Writers thus at war 
with themselves may be safely left to 
fight out the battle.” But it is ne- 
cessary to point out this contradiction 
of principles in the partisans of in- 
flated nonsense, that the public may 
see, whatever the show of principles, 
and whatever may be said to serve a 
purpose of the laws of criticism, they 
are not recognized in practiee. They 
are made to change places, according 
to the interests of the parties. It 
makes all the difference in the world, 
if the poet of The Descent into Hell 
be reviewed, or the poetaster of 
Satan. 

It may seem strange, that critics, 
whose very character depends upon 
the impartiality of their decisions, 
should so mix themselves up with the 
interests of the poet on whom they 
are called to sit in judgment. You, 





* Literary Gazette, April 24, 1830. 


+ “ True poetry may be written in a prose form, i.e. without metre. 


Of this, 


Gessner’s Idylls, and Klopstock’s Messiah, are obvious proofs.” —Montgomery and his 


Reviewers, p. 38. 
in hexameters. 


Klopstock’s Messiah, as all the world knows, but Mr. E. C., is written 
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Mr. Edward Clarkson, however, have 
solved the mystery. ‘It must,” you 
say, “‘ be confessed, that I have a 
personal feeling in the enquiry, that 
my taste as a reader, and my judg- 
ment as a critic, are committed in 
the question. My opinion has been 
so publicly and unequivocatingly pro- 
nounced, that MY CHARACTER for 
the above qualifications must stand 
by the verdict in favour of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s admitted pre- 
eminence, or fall with his fall to a 
lower grade than his admirers are 
willing to admit.” This is the feel- 
ing on which they act; and by this 
feeling, the critic in the Literary 
Gazette is as much influenced as 
Mr. Edward Clarkson. Hence it is 
no wonder that the aforesaid critic 
speaks of the latter gentleman’s 
“little volume as a performance of 
much information and talent.” Yet 
they disagree on first principles! and 
Mr. Edward Clarkson will not, he 
says, allow that one person “ should 
pronounce the shield of Haco to be 
gold, and the other maintain it to be 
lead! Is THERE (he exclaims in capi- 
tal letters) No UNVARYING STANDARD 
OF CRITICAL TASTE AND Law? If 
there be not, the whole ‘pride, pomp, 
and circumstance’ of criticism are 
worse than useless.” Yet this is 
the critic set up by Mr. Edward 
Clarkson in opposition to Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

For you, Mr. Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, we entertain an unfeigned 
respect, but cannot esteem your re- 
viewer as the best of all possible cri- 
tics on poetry; and as we have before 
observed, know not that he has ever 
stated his principles of poetical criti- 
cism for the direction of his readers. 
Indeed, we must be allowed to sus- 
pect that he has, perhaps, neglected 
to realize to himself the grounds on 
which he judges of those productions 
to which such criticism is applicable. 
And it is owing to this neglect of 
his—a pardonable one, it must be 
confessed, since herein he has only 
erred in common with the race of 
periodical reviewers—it is owing to 
this neglect of his—not to any de- 
ficiency in his power of judging— 
that he was so w ofully misled in his 
estimation of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery’s merits. But err he did—mis- 
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led he was; this, however, he thinks 
it not now consistent with his dig- 
nity that he should acknowledge. He 
does not forsake his protégé, like some 
thin-skinned deserters of “the youth- 
ful genius.”- No; he adopts another 
course. Unwilling to think that he 
could be mistaken in regard to the 
degree of poetical merit, .-he enter- 
tains a lurking suspicion, that the 
subject might have disarmed the 
virulence of criticism; and that, in 
addition to the score of poetical ta- 
lent, he had allowed something for 
religious feeling, which, deducted 
from the total amount of praise ac- 
corded, would leave his critical con- 
clusion tolerably correct. This de- 
duction, in all future instances, it 
seems that he has determined to 
make; and as minds, which have 
little motive-spring of action, be- 
sides what exists in accidental cir- 
cumstances, are ever borne away 
with “every wind of vain doctrine,’ 
and generally fall into extremes, and 
‘confounding contraries;” so he 
now runs the hazard, as in the ex- 
tract already made, of allowing all 
too little for the poetical feeling, and 
charging all too much on the re- 
ligious. 

No one, but for the exposé of per- 
sonal feeling thus made by Mr. E. 
Clarkson, would have believed for an 
instant that any critic would have 
suffered himself to become so part 
and parcel with Mr. Montgomery’s 
interests, as, by applying such a rule 
in his estimate of others, which he 
forgot to apply to him, to endeavour 
to remove all competitors from his 
Satanic laureateship’s forthright ad- 
vances to fame and fortune. This, 
we repeat, no one would have be- 
lieved; at least we would not wil- 
lingly hi ave believed it; however, we 
might have recollected, that in By- 
ron’s opinion,* “the common trick 
of Reviewers is, when they want to 
depreciate a work, to give no quota- 
tions from it.” 

This was done in the Literary Ga- 
zette, in respect of seven religious 
poems. Never was there a better 
judge than Lord Byron in these mat 
ters—and this express opinion of his 
deserves consideration in a case of 
this kind—though we have no desire 


to press it any further than the reader 


nnn 





* Medwin’s Conversations, p. 145. 
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may, in his own mind, think that it 
might be justifiably enforced. Add 
to this the fact, that a second notice 
of Satan appeared, while The De- 
scent into Hell was waiting for re- 
viewal. 

The fact is, that the success of one 
poetaster in this line has encouraged 
many in pursuit of the same phantom 
of air; which would scarcely be worth 
their pursuit, if they knew how soon 
and surely it must vanish utterly. 
But this is one bad consequence of 
the pretended guides of public opinion 
misleading public taste. Every great 
poet, it is well known, has to create 
a taste for the appreciation of his 
works—And why ?—because the pub- 
lic, as a public, has no taste previous 
to the poet’s creation, for any thing 
really original. And a taste for such 
always wins its way slowly though 
surely ; and it is the part of a good 
critic to direct it in the due appre- 
ciation of a new star whenever it 
appears in the heaven of invention. 
The critic will find it always more 
difficult, in the first instance, to guide 
it in the admiration of excellence 
than of mediocrity ; because the 
many are, and must be, of the me- 
diocre rank, and some below it. A 
good instance, on a small scale, has 
lately occurred to our notice, of the 
way in which public opinion may be 
led, and how readily it concurs with 
inferior minds in the acceptation of 
the value of a thing; and how pre- 
cipitately it hastes to the exercise 
of that prerogative, which Ben Jon- 
son well observed, “ the vulgar 
have, to lose their judgment, and 
like that which is naught.” A cer- 
tain workhouse keeper at » at 
a time, when the late Mr. Canning 
was afflicted with rheumatism, out 
of the abundance of his affection for 
his Majesty’s minister, inclosed to 
him, by letter, a recipe for its cure. 
His Majesty’s minister of course, as 
his Majesty’s ministers are wont to 
do, returned an answer of thanks for 
the attention shewn to him by one 
of his Majesty’s subjects. This same 
subject immediately hastes with the 
important intelligence to the village 
apothecary, who smiles at the man’s 
infatuation. The thing, however, is 
spoken of at parish committees, and 
a belief very readily obtains that the 
premier had received great benefit 
from the said recipe, which accord- 
VOL, II, NO, VII. 
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ingly gets circulated to a great extent. 
Let it not be thought that the lower 
orders constituted alone the class 
that was so easily humbugged into a 
good opinion of a recipe which may 
be found in any book of farriery, and 
none of the best either—No; the 
gentry of the village were the chief 
patrons of the quack mixture; and 
we are informed by the apothecary, 
that he annually makes up hundreds 
of prescriptions, and obtains consi- 
derable profit from Canning’s embro- 
cation forthe rheumatism. Something 
like this quackery was practised in 
the dedication of The Omnipresence 
to the Bishop of London, whose good 
opinion the public misdeemed they 
were but partaking in their too con- 
fiding admiration of that very jejune 
production. 

But it is not to carp at the con- 
duct either of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery or his critics, that this letter is 
written ; but to prevent a very seri- 
ous mischief to literature, by the dis- 
semination of an injurious principle. 
The Literary Gazette observes that 
** poetry, and the love of poetry, al- 
ways have existed, and always will 
exist. The noble band of poets that 
have lately enriched our literature, 
have far from satiated the appetite 
they did so much towards creating: 
but they have refined taste to a degree 
of luxury, and the spirit of the lyre 
now walks abroad in company with 
the strictest criticism.” Cordially do 
we concur in the sentiment of the 
luxurious refinement of poetical taste ; 
but we dispute the position that 
criticism has made equal advances. 
Criticism has been little better hither- 
to than the expression of personal 
pique—or caprice. It has been 
grounded in no principles—guided by 
no reason. But criticism must im- 
prove with the refinement of poetry 
and the improvement of the age. 
Such criticism as we have animad- 
verted upon might have done “fifty 
years ago;” “‘ that time is past”— 
something more sterling, more ho- 
nest, more rational, is now demand- 
ed by intelligent readers. And so 
the critic will find in the long run, 
and we heartily hope and verily be- 
lieve that this our Magazine will ma- 
terially contribute to that refinement 
and improvement in the spirit and 
conduct of criticism, which is ‘so 
devoutly to be wished.” 

G 
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Now it is inconsistent with the 
history of literature, that any of its 
branches should be detached from the 
service of religion. The oldest lite- 
rature which we have, is in the Bible. 
«The human heart,” it is said, “will 
always ask some higher expression 
for its feelings and imaginations, 
than the common language of life.” 
Literature is this same higher expres- 
sion; but of all the branches of lite- 
rature, the poetical is the highest 
expression of the feelings and the 
imagination. The oldest poetry which 
we have is in the Bible. Poetry is 
the most ancient form of literature, 
and religion is the most ancient form 
of poetry. For what is the sublimest 
poetry, says a foreign reviewer, but 
religion, the truths of which, in all 
ages and countries it has been its office 
to represent and embody in expressive 
symbols? And religion itself, though 
infinitely higher than poetry, by rea- 
son of its purity, and still more dif- 
ferenced from philosophy, as being 
itself the very principle of life, can 
only be suitably exhibited in those 
magnificent forms, by which it is the 
business of imagination to express, 
however mythically, the otherwise 
incommunicable ideas indelibly im- 
pressed on the human mind, by the 
hand of its omnipotent Creator. 


“*Twas God himself that first tuned every 
tongue, 
And gratefully of him alone they sung.” 


Hence the earliest poetry of which 
we have any record treats of theo- 
gony and cosmogony—the generation 
of the Gods and the creation of heaven 
and earth, furnish the sublime argu- 
ments of the earliest bards. And it 
is remarkable, that wherever litera- 
ture has been revived after a long pe- 
riod of seeming death, its revival has 
been owing to an under-current of 
religious reformation, which was 
seeking for its appropriate expression. 
What has the literature of our own 
country not owed to the Reformation? 
And when did the poetic genius of 
England assume an erect attitude, 
but at the Reformation? Whence 
originated our national drama, but in 
the religious mysteries and moralities? 
And when did our national poetry 
arrive at its highest elevation, but at 
the Revolution, (a religious one) when 
the same spirit inspired the divine 
Milton, which of old inspired 
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“That shepherd, 
chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and 
earth 

Rose out of chaos?” 


who first taught the 


History then establishes the connex- 
ion between religion and literature 
in general, and poetry in particular. 
Why, then, should the modern poet 
be debarred the use of his Bible, and 
the profound mysteries of faith? Is 
*« a business-like and technical appro- 
priation of words the most sacred,” 
only proper to the author of The Om- 
nipresence of the Deity, and Satan ; 
and are all other poets to be debarred 
from the treasures of holy writ, that 
he alone may make his way in the 
world, by profaning the word of God 
in the concoction of poems, which 
are literally not written, but scrib- 
bled, with a rapidity which shews 
the little regard the poet felt for his 
theme? 

We have said above that his per- 
nicious example has had many fol- 
lowers. Let us, however, not be 
mistaken—we must except from this 
censure The Descent into Hell, for 
we have reason to know that that 
poem was commenced long before the 
author was conscious that Mr. Ro- 
bert Montgomery had a being. In- 
deed, it will be readily conceived that 
a poem on such a subject, so elabo- 
rately composed, and in so difficult 
a style of versification, could not be 
written in a moment. In fact, it 
was owing to the admiration ex- 
pressed of the poem while in its ma- 
nuscript state by the highest literary 
authorities, that its author has at- 
tained so respectable a rank and sta- 
tion in the literary world, as that 
which he now happily enjoys. These 
authorities, high as they were, men- 
tioned the poem in the same sentence 
with the Paradise Lost of Milton, and 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. We are 
quite sure that they never would, for 
an instant, have thought of placing 
in juxta-position with these immortal 
names the author of “ Satan.” 

This excellent writer it has, how- 
ever, been alleged, only followed in 
the wake of his Satanic laureateship’s 
pestilent example. This circum- 
stance, however, has only shewn the 
imbecility of these critics, and by 
what mere chances their judgment is 
guided. One of these gentry, in the 
Monthly Review, takes up the cry 
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which he was far from commencing, 
against poor Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery. This wiseacre is amere “‘ word- 
catcher, and lives on syllables,” and 
much wants you, Mr. Edward Clark- 
son, to set him right in this affair. 
He particularly objects to a phrase 
“‘trumpet-gleam,” which he calls 

“gleam of a trumpet’s blast.” Now 
the latter expression would have been 
sheer nonsense—not so the former— 
though it is too bold an expression 
to occur in the third page of a poem, 
and on this account objectionable. 
It means in this place a revelation 
made as with the sound of a trumpet; 
an object of sight is substituted for 
one of the ear. A similar licence 
Byron took in the celebrated line— 
“‘ The mind—the music breathing from the 

face.” 
And Mr. F. Howard, the artist, in 
the last exhibition at Somerset House, 
made a similar attempt in painting. 
He endeavoured to excite by the eye 
the same ideas as those excited by 
the ear in music. The subject he 
chose was Weber’s overture to ‘‘Obe- 
ron.”’ Any reflection of this sort was 
not likely, however, to suggest itself 
to a criticiser of this calibre. It is, 
however, by these little tricks that 
such persons contrive to assume cri- 
tical airs, to which they are not at 
all entitled. This man’s ignorance, 
however, is as great as his audacity. 
He affects to doubt of the piety of 
an author, who, in proposing the 
subject of his poem, (“ Hell and 
Messiah,”) placed hell in juxta-posi- 
tion with the Messiah, and, of the 
two, gives the priority in place to the 
former. This gentleman evidently 
was not aware that Virgil’s neid, 
in imitation of Homer’s Odyssey, 
commenced in the same way— 
* Arma virumque.” 
Arms and the man. 


That Tasso’s “‘ Jerusalem Delivered” 
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begins in a similar manner ; and that 
therefore such an order of words has 
precedent and propriety in its fa- 
vour, and is no evidence of impiety. 
After such a display of ignorance, 
there is no room to wonder that 
the same reviewer should mark out 
“the prologue of death” for repro- 
bation, which, to borrow the words 
of the excellent critic in the Atlas, 
is characterized by a “fine vein of 
bold expression, and a_ powerful 
grasp of the dire accompaniments, 
and attributes, and images that make 
up the figure of doom. ve How is it, 
Mr. Edward Clarkson, that critics 
are found to differ in this extraordi- 
nary manner? Perhaps, they never 
read the book. Only the first few 
pages are quoted by this respectable 
reviewer, probably all he perused. 
This series of the Monthly Review is 
called an improved one. In what 
respect ? Who the editor is, we know 
not. The Rev. H. Stebbing once 
acted in that capacity, but we under- 
stand it has long been out of his cus- 
tody, and has now fallen into hands 
incompetent enough. 

Such being the connexion between 
poetry and religion, as is asserted by 
philosophy, and confirmed by his- 
tory, instead of the religious merit 
being deducted from the poetical, it 
ought in fact to be added—for the 
more religious, the more poetical. 
This may appear to some a para- 
doxical assertion, but it will not so 
appear to those who know how to 
estimate the merits of Milton and 
Dante. What constitutes the sub- 
limity of Paradise Lost? What, but 
its religion! What constitutes its 
beauty? What, but its religion! What 
places it above all epics, and gives it 
an universal interest? What, but its 
religion! It is, however, the fashion 
of the Literary Gazettes of the pre- 
sent day, to speak with contempt of 
“a Miltonic taste.’ si Shade of the 


* This same passage is quoted in the Belle Assemblée, which remarks hat, in their 
extract, “‘ a gigantic power and grasp of mind will at once be perceived; and, what is re- 
markable—notwithstanding the occasional affectation of obsolete words and phrases—the 


language has been subjected toa high and most elaborate polish. 


Here is wonderful 


condensation of thought, vigour of expression, vividness, splendour and magnificence of 


imagery. 


The inversions are, in many instances, violent; yet, violent as they are, they 


are often strikingly happy and effective ; instance the expression, “ With a red eye and 


” 


fiery ! 


What would this have been worth, had the poet contented himself by saying: 


“ With a red and fiery eye ?””—Belle Assemblée for June. 
+ All that the Literary Gazette deems it worth while to state of “The Descent into 
Hell,” is “we recommend The Descent into Hell to those readers of Miltonic taste, who 
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may like to follow through the mysteries of time and space.” 
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immortal Milton! could one of those 


“ Who speak the tongue 
Which Shakspeare spake—the faith and 
morals hold, 
Which Milton held—” 


venture on the iniquity of such con- 
tempt? But he never felt the religion 
of Milton, or the nature of Shak- 
speare, who dared impiety so abomi- 
nable! He must have been one of 
those whom Dr. Johnson described 
as ‘‘forsaking their master, and seek- 
ing their companions’—and their 
companions are such as Mr. Robert 
Montgomery !—Who shall bid them 
God speed? 

Such as the protégé—such is the 
patron! The patronage of such an 
one invalidates the judgment of the 
patron on all questions of poetical 
merit. It has been asked, what Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s patron means 
by the word genius—a word so fre- 
quently employed in the Literary Ga- 
zette? We need not define it now, 
having defined it sufficiently, and dis- 
serted.on it at large in the first 
number of this Magazine. The rea- 
son for which essay was neither 
more nor less than this, that we 
wished to establish the principles of 
poetical criticism before we pro- 
ceeded to the practice. By the Li- 
terary Gazette, however, something 
very different from our meaning is 
intended. It appears that it signifies 
something that is opposed to Learn- 
ing. Mr. Robert Montgomery has 
genius, because he is uninformed— 
and it is so wonderful that an un- 
educated man should write bombastic 
verses. Other writers are informed 
of models, and their knowledge of 
such models is discoverable in their 
poems. This was tlie case with Vir- 
gil—this was the case with Tasso— 
this was the case with Milton. Was 
their genius, therefore, less? Nay, 
but are they not held as models in 
their turn? and are they a whit, pro- 
perly considered, less original than 
their great prototypes? Uneducated 
men of genius have, indeed, in popu- 
lar estimation, great advantages over 
their better instructed brethren. The 
originality of their genius is, by the 
vulgar, more readily admitted. They 
readily believe that nature works in 
him who is apparently destitute of 
all the resources of art. The writer, 
on the contrary, who has received a 
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regular education, cannot claim this 
merit with equal success. He, more- 
over, feels an habitual reverence for 
the names of old, and. having been 
taught to vail his genius at the altar 
of ‘ hoar antiquity,” he directs its 
exertions according to authority and 
example. He is induced partially to 
sacrifice the ambition for origina- 
lity to the restraints of precedent. 
The example of Milton proves that 
to an author of genius these re- 
straints are rather beneficial than in- 
jurious. Yet, perhaps, Milton will 
never obtain that reputation for ori- 
ginality which Shakspeare has all 
along possessed. Milton, indeed, has 
been described as a writer of centos, 
and few readers would think of ele- 
vating him above Homer on the score 
of originality. Yet, we are free to 
confess, that he is as much entitled 
as Shakspeare himself, on account of 
his originality, to our admiration and 
homage. 

“* The Descent into Hell” is a strik- 
ingly original poem. Equally ori- 
ginal is it in conception and con- 
struction; the measure, also, in which 
it is written, is, it may be almost said, 
untried in the English language, and 
never before has been so well ma- 
naged. Yet, notwithstanding that 
the verse of Dante is adopted, so 
careful has the poet been to avoid 
the charge of servile imitation, that he 
has rejected his style. We our- 
selves objected this to him as a fault. 
We blamed him for linking the gran- 
diloquence of Milton to the rhymes 
of Dante. But though, like Milton’s, 
the poet’s style be grandiloquent— 
yet it is far from the same sort of 
style as Milton’s—the grandiloquence 
is of another kind. Milton’s style is 
made up of classic allusions, episo- 
dical similes, and learned technicali- 
ties. There is little of this in the 
recent poem. Its allusions are, as 
they ought to be, to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, its similes are few, of techni- 
calities it has none. It is true, that 
when the poet undertakes the sub- 
lime task of depicting the Catholic 
Church in the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
he introduces the sages of the days 
of old, and of classic countries; but 
he is careful to give a Christian 
meaning to every allusion, and to 
explain the type by reference to the 
antitype—the infancy of time by its 
fulness and maturity in a more per- 
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fect age, and under a better dispen- 
sation. 

The examples of Virgil, of Tasso, 
and of Milton, sufficiently demon- 
strate the advantages of the connexion 
between learning and poetry; but of 
all poetry, to religious poetry is learn- 
ing most necessary. A criticaster 
may probably think that it presents 
only fatal facilities. A certain class 
of religious poetry may possess such 
facilities, which are fatal enough, 
both to author and reader. The class 
to which they appertain is that to 
which learning is not necessary, that 
which claims uneducated originality, 
and inspiration,’ though maudlin, 
which is underived. It is that class 
of pseudo-poetry which is produced 
by ignorance, addressed to ignorance, 
and applauded by ignorance. Poetry 
originating in a state of factitious en- 
thusiasm, or in a spirit of interested 
hypocrisy, and sectarian cant. In 
fine, such poetry as The Omnipresence 
of the Deity contains—a work com- 
posed wholly of centos from evange- 
lical writers, and the ravings of reli- 
gious bedlamites, unrelieved by the 
least sugg¢stion of philosophy, and 
unredeemed by any manifestation of 
piety or truth. Such is the religious 
poetry which presents the tempting 
facilities so strongly urged. And such 
as the poetry, such is the religion of 
which it is the expression. The sects 
that affect this style of sentimental 
devotion, despise learning in their 
spiritual teachers, and prefer the un- 
intelligible ravings of ignorant en- 
thusiasm. With such the profoundest 
ignorance is the mother of the truest 
devotion. This is a very common 
idea with those who have never felt 
the influence, nor attained that per- 
fection of which the human under- 
standing is rendered capable by edu- 
cation. Religion, they think, is en- 
tirely independent of any acquire- 
ments of science, and incapable of re- 
ceiving either elucidation or aggran- 
disement from any of its speculative 
refinements. But it can be shewn, 
that religion is likely to be more ap- 
proved, where its truth and nature 
are more sensibly perceived ; and bet- 
ter practised, where knowledge has 
inculcated a stronger conviction of its 
importance. From the long period 
which has dlapsed since the first de- 
velopment of revealed religion to the 
world, the astonishing and lament- 
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able revolutions which have taken 
place in the human mind; from its 
progressive decay, with the downfall 
of civil and intellectual liberty; its 
final subjugation and debasement un- 
der the despotism of papal ignorance 
and superstition; until the almost 
extinguished spark was fanned into a 
flame by the revival of literature, 
and gradually restored to its pristine 
brightness by a release from spiritual 
thraldom:—Religion, as it were, 
regenerated and propagated anew, 
stands in need of some proofs, if not 
of its identity and truth, at least of its 
purity and perfection; and must, 
therefore, present itself to the consi- 
deration of its professors in the pre- 
sent day, more particularly under a 
philosophical aspect. It is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to discover and 
authenticate the important truths of 
religion. To the attainment of this 
philosophy, learning is absolutely in- 
dispensable. Without learning, the 
religious man cannot satisfy himself 
concerning the sacred oracle, which 
he is to regard as the confirmer of his 
hopes, the certain guide in that nar- 
row way which shall lead him to 
happiness. Without learning, he can- 
not collect and examine the external 
evidences of its authenticity. With- 
out learning, he cannot explore and 
discover the internal marks of sacred 
truth. And when, with the most pa- 
tient and persevering labour, the en- 
quirer shall have traced this religion 
through its promulgation, its disper- 
sion, its persecutions, its debase- 
ment and decline, its night, its dawn- 
ing, until it again reached the splen- 
dour of noon-day ; when, in conjunc- 
tion with these events, he shall have 
observed the equally alarming viola- 
tions and pollutions which attended 
the sacred record itself; has seen it 
disguised and mutilated by the sur- 
reptitious interpolations, or wanton 
omissions, of polemic theologists, and 
the sense perverted and abused by 
the disputatious cavils of arrogant 
and supercilious schoolmen, where 
ignorance and want of candour, self- 
conceit and intemperance directed 
their inquiries, enslaved their opi- 
nions, and depraved their judgments ; 
when he has perceived it almost lost to 
mankind by the ignorance and super- 
stition of papal priestcraft; when he 
shall have attended it through its 
more cheering progress on the revival 
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of learning; after reason, so long 
captive and confined within the fet- 
ters of monkish tyranny, again awoke 
to freedom and unrestrained exertion; 
when he shall have beheld its purity 
recovered, and its mutilated text re- 
stored; have known the labours which 
marked the life of a Wickliffe and a 
Luther, a Cranmer and a Latimer— 
he then only will be able to compre- 
hend what infinite labour, what pa- 
tient perseverance, what science, and 
what learning, are connected with the 
philosophy of religion ; what attain- 
ments are necessary to be possessed, 
what talents exerted, in so wide a 
field, so intricate a maze of inquiry. 

To human learning mankind has 
been indebted for a second revela- 
tion ; it was the instrument appoint- 
ed by providence, by which, a second 
time, the light of the gospel was en- 
kindled, and which has shone forth 
to this ourday. It was when learn- 
ing emitted its rays from the obscuri- 
ty of the dark ages, that Luther, 
giant-like, arose from the general 
slumber, and restored to astonished 
Europe the gospel in its original 
character of purity and perfection. 
And have we not reason to expect 
that when science and learning shall 
cease to be cultivated, the sun of our 
righteousness will again set in dark- 
ness, and sink in the ocean of igno- 
rance and superstition ? 

When reason was clouded by pre- 
judice, and the understanding dark- 
ened by ignorance, the exertion of 
the divine power in miracles, or im- 
mediate fulfilment of familiar and 
long expected prophecies, could alone 
be sufficient to establish the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. 
But when education and science have 
matured the understanding, and rea- 
son has. discovered and felt the 
strength of its powers, it then wan- 
ders forth secure, in the labyrinths 
of enquiry—can trace the nature and 
attributes of the Deity in the perfec- 
tion of his works: from observing 
its own freedom to will and do what 
is good, can discover its own defi- 
ciency in the purity of his sight, and, 
from the principles of natural justice, 
infer the punishment which such a 
defection from duty deserves, the 
need of expiatory services, and the 
inefliciency of human endeavours to 
effect them. From these and similar 
modes of reasoning, and an inability 


to arrive at any certainty, it at length 
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perceives the want of some super- 
natural communication; and when, 
by means of the same faculties, it 
shall have investigated and approved 
of the dispensation offered, and been 
satisfied of its authenticity, its purity, 
and perfection, from such internal 
and convincing proofs of reason, the 
soul becomes enabled to render to 
God the acceptable homage of faith 
in his promises, and the merits of his 
Son; of faith, not merely assenting, 
but quick and lively; productive of 
all that benevolence and good will to 
mankind, for which the advent of 
the Saviour was proclaimed to the 
world. 

Religious poetry, in this age of 
the world, should take this high 
point of philosophical endeavour. 
If learning be so necessary to the 
religionist, more especially is it ne- 


cessary to the religious poet. For 
every poct is an enthusiast. The 


ignorant enthusiast acts from the 
dictates of internal conviction, and 
his internal convictions proceed (at 
least according to his own ideas,) 
from the knowledge of ‘truth; but 
here he stops; he enquires no fur- 
ther, either how he came by them, 
or how far they are consistent with, 
or contrary to the great laws of na- 
tural reason and justice; his con- 
victions, therefore, arise from no cer- 
tain authority, nor are they confirm- 
ed by the decisions of cool and 
dispassionate judgment ; by what 
motives his conduct may be directed 
is left to the doubtful operations of 
prejudice or passion, and by what 
arguments defended, to the blind and 
partial system of inward feeling ; like 
the madman, who reasons right from 
wrong principles, he also takes for 
granted the truth of certain princi- 
ples, of which his mind, neither en- 
lightened by science, nor strengthen- 
ed by learning, is unable to detect the 
error, or, if detected, remove; and 
on these he acts with all the impe- 
tuosity, and often real fortitude, which 
the occasions may demand. The 
poor man who fancies himself a king, 
and acts with the dignity which he 
is conscious should be attached to 
such a station, calls forth, indeed, 
more pity, but excites far less appre- 
hension. To preserve the religious 
poet from this madness, and to pre- 
vent him from making others mad 
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also, learning and science are in- 
dispensably necessary. 

To return: for poetry, whether 
religious or not, the critic of the Li- 
terary Gazette appears to have no 
proper feeling. ‘‘ Were we to be 
asked,” he begins, ‘‘ what branch of 
our literary profession most reverses 
the general rule, and, while it gives 
most trouble, is repaid by least plea- 
sure, we should unhesitatingly say, 
poetry.” Now a critic, whose sym- 
pathy is so cold towards the “ di- 
vinest of all arts,” is totally unqua- 
lified, by his disposition, to appreciate 
a poem, or to enter into the extasies 
of a poet. “The poet’s eye in a 
fine phrensy rolling,” must appear 
to him an exhibition only proper to 
the cells of Bedlam. A competent 
critic of poetry must partake the en- 
thusiasm of the poet. 

But if this Literary Gazette critic 
has no sympathy for poetry in gene- 
ral, much less has he for religious 
poetry in particular. We have heard 
several clergymen express their ad- 
miration of those paraphrases from 
the psalms, which occur in two or 
three places of The Descent into 
Hell. In general, the metrical ver- 
sions of scripture passages smooth 
away all the beauty of the original. 
In this poem, wherever they are in- 
troduced, they are presented (by vir- 
tue of the poet’s great skill) in un- 
abated majesty, and without the loss 
of a single image. This the said 
critic looks upon as a “ business-like 
and technical appropriation of words 
the most sacred.” But in this he is 
only censuring a reflection of his own 
habits. He can only look upon a 
poem as something by which money 
is expected to be made, and which is 
hurried off the anvil as quickly as 
possible for that only purpose. The 
author of The Descent into Hell 
deems higher of the heavenly muse. 
His poem was composed slowly, in 
moments of inspiration, and upon 
the principle which has been express- 
ed in the critique on Klopstock’s 
Odes :* 

“* Klopstock looked on the art which he 
had adopted as one of sacred origin, and 
appears, with a truly Miltonic spirit, to 
have cultivated his faculties as a religious 
duty. Poetry he made the business of his 
life, and was not ashamed of it; indeed, 
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he was anxious, at the outset of his career, 
to make it, if possible, his only business ; 
and this is the true secret of excellence in 
a poet. He loved his art—for itself alone. 
He valued it not for any extrinsic reward, 
{if we except the sublime recompence of 
love and friendship, which, however, are 
not external guerdons, but matters of the 
heart within,) but for the personal satis- 
faction which it was capable of affording to 
his own mind and feelings—for the honour 
which it could procure him from the great 
and good; and, above all, for the glory 
which would thereby accrue to his country. 

‘“‘ With no less worthy aims than these, 
should the poet, who is solicitous of ge- 
nuine happiness, adopt the practice of the 
divinest of all arts? To give breath to 
that aspiration after those purer, lovelier, 
mightier, and sublime attributes of being, 
of which the germs are enfolded in the 
energies of this present life—to develope 
the processes of nature, and the antagonism 
of spirit, and to manifest those powers of 
growth and perfectibility, which are the 
instincts of the human soul, is a task of no 
vulgar attainment, and not at all to be 
reached by one who would make a trade 
of his inspiration, and set his feelings up 
to sale. In success from these sources of 
worldly prosperity, he may be disappoint- 
ed; but the genius which looks to the 
more certain sources of success—in the in- 
creasing life of the eternal soul, the awaken- 
ed and ever more awakening might of the 
indefatigable imagination, the heightened 
and ever more majestic stature of the im- 
mortal mind—shall find its reward in its 
own progression, in its union with univer- 
sal being, its sympathy with unearthly in- 
telligence, and its anticipation of those ex- 
celling states of power and glory, and 
beauty and blessedness, whereof the pro- 
mise is the food of faith, which are them- 
selves the objects of hope, and shall only 
be realized in the full development of the 
energies and activities ofimperishable love.” 


This gentleman’s poem has been 
of a quality to try the skill of those 
criticasters who pretend to know 
something of religious poetry. They 
have been found as incapable of re- 
viewing it, as they would have been 
of writing a tolerable critique on the 
Divina Comedia or the Paradise Lost. 
To the proper appreciation of religi- 
ous poetry, it is expedient that the 
critic should understand theology.— 
This it would appear is an attainment 
beyond the grasp of modern critics. 
The doctrine of The Descent into 
Heil is a controverted one, and even 
the better order of critics have been 
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found at fault in the discussion. Those 
who praised the poetry condemned 
the doctrine, and some condemned 
both on account of the last. With 
such nothing could be more extrava- 
gant than the defence of such a tenet. 
The author quoted Bishop Horsley’s 
authority, but in vain: Dr. Parr has 
been quoted in opposition. Let us 
try the question a little. 

Dr. Parr was a learned man.— 
Granted; but his mind was secta- 
rian and not catholic, and he loved 
to differ, as far as he might, from 
those articles of religion to which 
he had sworn his assent. The doc- 
tor’s sermon on this subject, how- 
ever, happens not to be learned, but 
ignorant, and is, over and above, 
a mass of error and absurdity. And 
more ignorant of the subject, if pos- 
sible, than he, must that critic have 
been who set his authority in oppo- 
sition to Horsley’s. They are not 
in opposition—Horsley begins the 
subject where Parr ends it. Parr 
saw as much of the truth, as a ra- 
dically sectarian mind could, in an 
entire ignorance of the matter in 
dispute, be reasonably expected to 
see. His argument is, in fact, di- 
rected against the vulgar notion that 
the hell into which Christ descended 
was the place of torments. So far 
Horsley and the poet agree with 
him. But, in order to get rid of 
this vulgar notion, Parr adopts the 
interpretation of a Mr. Pyle, and 
with him proceeds to interpolate and 
garble the scripture text. He trans- 
lates it thus—‘“‘ Christ being put to 
death in the flesh, but restored to 
life, (or made alive,) by the spirit, by 
which also he went and preached to 
the spirits now in prison, who for- 
merly disbelieved,” &c. The little 
word now, and the phrase ‘“ made 
alive,”’ is, according to Pyle and 
Parr, to transfer the agent from 
Christ to Noah; for, says he, it was 
not Christ personally who preached, 
but the spirit. Christ by the spirit 
preached in the person of Noah, to 
the contemporaries of that patriarch, 
not in hell, nor during the three 
days when Christ lay in the grave, 
but in the country, and during the 
time, in which Noah lived. So says 
Parr; but not so St. Peter. He 
says not, according to this transla- 
tion even, that Noah preached by 
the spirit, but Christ; not that he 
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preached to the contemporaries of 
Noah in this life, but to the spirits ; 
and if he preached to spirits he must 
himself have preached as a spirit, 
and not in the body. Such is the 
direct meaning of the words. This 
translation, however, cannot be ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ The words ‘ flesh’ and 
‘ spirit,’ in the original,” (as Bishop 
Horsley correctly remarks,) ‘“ stand 
without any preposition in that case 
which, in the Greek language, with- 
out any preposition, is the case 
either of the cause or instrument by 
which—of the time when—of the 
place where—of the part in which— 
of the manner how, or of the respect 
in which, according to the exigence 
of the context; and, to any one who 
will consider the original with cri- 
tical accuracy, it will be obvious, 
from the perfect antithesis of these 
two clauses concerning flesh and 
spirit, that if the word ‘ spirit’ de- 
note the active cause by which Christ 
was restored to life, which must be 
supposed by them who understand 
the word of the Holy Ghost, the 
word ‘ flesh’ must equally denote the 
active cause by which he was put to 
death, which, therefore, must have 
been the flesh of his own body—an 
interpretation too manifestly absurd 
to be admitted. But if the word 
‘ flesh’ denote, as it most evidently 
does, the part in which death took 
effect upon him, ‘ spirit’ must de- 
note the part in which life was pre- 
served in him, i. e. his own soul$ 
and the word ‘ guickened’ is often 
applied to signify, not the resuscita- 
tion of life extinguished, but the 
preservation and continuance of life 
subsisting. The exact rendering, 
therefore, of the apostle’s words 
would be, ‘ being put to death in the 
flesh, but quick in the spirit,’ 7. e. 
surviving in his soul the stroke of 
death which his body had sustained ; 
‘by which,’ or rather ‘in which,’ 
that is, in which surviving soul, he 
went and preached to the souls of 
men in prison or in safe keeping.” 
To these remarks of Horsley’s 
no real objection can be taken by 
any scholar. Dr. Parr, after thus 
floundering on in error and mis- 
translation, besides making some per- 
fectly gratuitous assertions relative 
to what is and is not contained in 
the scriptures, and a needless enquiry 
as to the when and the where of 
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the insertion of the article in the 
ancient creeds, sums up the whole 
matter by declaring, that in reading 
the Apostles’ Creed he had used and 
would always use the word “‘ Hades” 
instead of Hell, leaving his hearers 
to their own interpretation. ‘I 
hold,” he says, “‘ with Dr. Clarke, 
that, according to the scriptures, we 
are to believe the descent of Christ 
to have been, not into the receptacle 
of damned spirits, but into the grave, 
the common repository of all who 
die, whether they be good or bad.” 

Such is the doctor’s conclusion, 
and he pursues the matter no farther. 
Bishop Horsley, who arrives, in part, 
at a similar conclusion without resort- 
ing to mistranslation, misinterpreta- 
tion, or interpolation, shews that the 
English word Hell in its primary 
meaning is the same as the Greek word 
Hades; both signifying only an in- 
visible place, without reference to 
torment; a fact which makes any 
change of the word in the creed 
unnecessary and nonsensical. Nor 
is this the only instance in which 
he improves on this over-vaunted 
doctor. He also shews that the 
Evangelists understood by the word 
“‘ Hades” what Homer and Hesiod 
understood thereby; and that was, 
not the grave of the body, but the 
state of separate spirits. 

Now the biblical doctrine respect- 
ing this state of separate spirits is 
this: that the body and soul shall 
remain in the state of separation in 
which we find them after death, ac- 
cording to their appropriate modes 
of existence, until the day of judg- 
ment, when they shall be re-united. 
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Christ, in his human character, suf- 
fered death, and this consequent 
separation of soul and body—the for- 
mer of course, as in all other in- 
stances, going to its appointed place, 
and the latter being deposited in the 
grave. But, according to St. Peter, 
in the second chapter of Acts, ii. 24, 
“it was not possible that he should 
be holden of death,’’ and therefore 
he waited not for the re-union of 
soul and body until the last day, but 
‘* was raised up by God, having loosed 
the pains of death.” 

His resurrection thus effected, is 
to stand as an earnest that the souls 
and bodies of all men shall ulti- 
mately be re-united. This is the 
simple doctrine, in addition to which 
St. Peter states, by way of symbol, 
and with reference to the rite of bap- 
tism, that, while existing in the sepa- 
rate state, our Saviour’s spirit was 
employed in preaching to the spirits 
of those who had formerly been dis- 
obedient in the days of Noah. No- 
thing can be more clearly revealed 
than this, nothing more easy of ap- 
prehension. That vulgar opinions 
have prevailed upon this subject iscer- 
tain, and that they ought to be cleared 
away is equally obvious. Bishop 
Horsley’s sermon has effected much 
towards this desirable end, and 
the poem of The Descent into Hell 
will, as all poetry does, so realize 
the thing to the imagination, that it 
is very probable the conceptions of 
general readers will, in future, be as 
clear as hitherto they have been 
confused and obscure, on this great 
and important doctrine. 

THEOPHILUS. 





LETTER FROM A TORY FROM PRINCIPLE, NOT PREJUDICE. 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 
Sir, 

WueEn your Magazine first made its appearance, I hailed it with 
delight ; it declared war with charlatanry, quackery, and pottery in the most 
uncompromising manner—so would I. Its principles were Tory—so are mine. 
But there is one fault which, in common with very many of your readers, I have 
regretted to observe in several of the articles; 1 allude to the dragging for- 
ward of individuals, and inflicting upon them personally, for private failings, 
that castigation which should be only laid upon the acts of the society, the 
institution, the body, or whatever it may be, which you would hold up to 
public censure. This fault was too apparent in your fifth number, in your 
philippic against the Anti-Slavery Society. You could not be too strenuous 
in exposing the motives which actuated those eminent men, Brougham, et hoc 
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genus omne, who at the late meeting stood forward to advocate emancipation ; 
and in showing how they were merely making the Society a cat’s paw to 
answer their own private selfish purposes, or a stepping-stone for advancing 
the projects of their own intriguing political coterie. Satan likes ‘‘to transform 
himself into an angel of light ;”: but why, for instance, let me ask, why should 
you apply such rancorous, hard- mouthed, and, I hesitate not to say, untrue 
epithets against Mr. Wilberforce? You certainly had a right to deal with 
him as the chairman of the Society, for in that capacity he was public pro- 
perty, and fair game for criticism ; but to enter into his private movements, 
and to befoul him as you did, was going quite unnecessarily out of your 
way, and certainly not tending to strengthen the case you were arguing. 

The same remarks, but with more force, apply to those severe critiques which 
your last number has upon our late beloved King, and seeing you have inti- 
mated your intention of giving ‘‘a political history of the late reign,” I take 
the liberty of pointing out where, as it appears to me, to speak plainly, 
you commit yourself. I hold, as a Tory, you have no business with the pri- 

vate life of a king; and although I do not go all the way with our first James, 
who declared that, “as it is atheism and blasphemy in a creature to dispute 
what the Deity may do, so it is presumption and sedition in a subject to dis- 
pute what a king may do, in the height of his power ;” yet I am decidedly of 
opinion, that to uphold our sacred constitution, it is absolutely necessary to 
regard the king as perfect and incapable of doing or thinking wrong, and, 
therefore, that your intended account should be exclusively historical and 
political, without touching at all upon the private actions of his late Majesty. 
You have to deal with the King, not the man; the office, not the person ; 
with royalty, not humanity; and in dealing with the King, the office, and 
royalty, of course you will have to regard the advisers of the Crown as the 
individuals responsible for all the acts of the late reign. Many, in these 
liberal days, are apt, I know, to treat all these ideas of the King's perfection, 
immortality, divinity, &c., as worse than ridiculous ; but contempt, we know, 
is not argument, and such reckless ignorance as they display, is surely not to 
overthrow those institutions which, grant them to be but figures and theories, 
are nevertheless based in truth, and have been proved to be the most conducive 
to the well understanding of the art of governing and being governed. 

The violence done to our constitution by repealing the test acts, and more 
especially by the committal of that other dreadful deed of last session, which 
despoiled our constitution of its greatest glories, will never, I hope, allow you 
to say, you have finished with the reign of George the Fourth. Against 
those who were instrumental in carrying these things into effect, you cannot 
be too harsh. Timeo Danaos dona ferentes—they are not patriots, they are 
hostes humani generis; the more you oppose, chastise, and annoy them, the 
more we Tories will give you hearty thanks, and ever be content to remain 
your debtors, and we will applaud you to the very echo. But I must not 
trust myself on this subject. 

These observations are written very hastily, and with the intention of their 
reaching you as early in the month as possible; they are penned in down- 
right honesty and good feeling, and by one who is 
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Tne preceding Letter contains so for the abode of resilient ard noisy 
much of fair intention, that we not saints like unto himself? We deny, 
only have much pleasure in giving it in respect to this individual, the 
insertion, but also in answ ering the charge made against Reeina by our 


two or three charges which it con- _ friend, the Tory. He accuses us of 
tains against the taste and decorum — entering into Mr. Wilberforce’s pri- 
of REGINA. vate movements; or, in other words, 

First, then, in respectto Mr.Wit- of diving into the intricacies of his 
L1AM WILBERFORCE, the Saint, cat’ domestic life. If this be his meaning, 
e£oxev, who would anticipate the mil- our friend, the Tory, can have read 


lenium, and convert the fair surface our article on the Anti-Slavery So- 
of this carth into one vast receptacle ciety to little purpose indeed. We 
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said nothing of either the gentleman’s 
lying down or rising up—of his 
eating or drinking—of the order of 
his household, or of his mode of dis- 
tributing charity—of the manner of 
his having brought up his family ; or 
any other matter, equally distant from 
the important subject then under our 
discussion. What we did say, had 
reference to that important subject 
only. Hard epithets we did most cer- 
tainly apply to Mr. William Wilber- 
force, but they had an exclusive refer- 
ence to his Anti-Slavery transactions. 
We then said, what we repeat—Mr. 
Wilberforce had no commission from 
Heaven to take the name of the Al- 
mighty in vain at the septennial 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and this either as regards himself, a 
simple individual, and, like the rest 
of mankind, obnoxious to all the 
weaknesses incidental to humanity, 
or as regards the medley of sceptics 
and infidels assembled around him 
on that eccasion, to do tongue-service 


to himself and the other showmen of 


the day. 

Mr. Wilberforce has been praised 
as the originator of Negro Emanci- 
pation: it has been said, that he was 
the fulminating Jove who, with his 
red right arm, destroyed the atro- 
cities of the Slave Trade. 


** Non est, Tucca, satis, quod es gulosus: 
Et dici cupis, et cupis videri.”’ 


We believe that Mr. Wilberforce 
has been greedy of popularity ; and 
that his appetite has led him to take 
to himself all the praise of every 
measure in respect to the ameliora- 
tion of slavery, to the total exclu- 
sion of Mr. Clarkson, by whom the 
scheme was first suggested, through 
whose self-abandonment to the cause, 
the destruction of the Slave Trade 
was accomplished; and who, in his 
career of beneficence, has injured his 
health, and anticipated old age. This 
is a part of Mr. Wilberforce’s cha- 
racter which we do not like, and we 
have honestly and boldly expressed 
our opinion to that effect. Our 
friend and correspondent, ‘The Tory,’ 
may say, that this has been the fault 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s friends, and not 
of that personage himself. To this 
our reply is simple; that inasmuch 
as this injudiciousness on the part of 
his friends has been concurrent with 
his political and philanthropical ca- 
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reer, he must, of necessity, have been 
acquiescent to their behaviour, and 
that by such his approval, he is par- 
taker in the injustice done to the 
character of Mr. Clarkson. Even 
so late as the last occasion of Mr. 
Brougham’s oratorical display on the 
subject of the Slave Trade in the 
House of Commons, that gentleman 
applies the following compliments to 
Mr. Wilberforce ; and in the whole 
speech, the name of the excellent 
Mr. Clarkson is not even mentioned. 

“ This Reverend Brydges I happen to 
know by his other works, by those labours 
of slander which have diversified the life of 
this minister of peace and truth. For 
publishing one of these, a respectable book- 
seller has been convicted by a jury of his 
country; others have been passed over 
with contempt by their illustrious object— 
that venerable person, the great patriarch 
of our cause, whose days are to be num- 
bered by acts of benevolence and of piety ; 
whose whole life—and long may it be ex- 
tended for his own glory and the good of 
his fellow-creatures!—has been devoted 
to the highest interests of religion and cha- 
rity; who might have hoped to pass on 
his holy path undisturbed by any one call- 
ing himself a Christian pastor, even in a 
West Indian community.” 

The fact which we brought before 
the public about the poor infidel 
negroes, who were hired to parade 
before the Freemasons’ Hall during 
the sitting of the Septennial Con- 
vention, has struck the saints with 
confusion. It exposed their hypo- 
crisy. We also used, as well we 
might, some bitter epithets against 
Mr. Wilberforce for allowing such 
an abomination to pass before his 
eyes without using his exertions to 
counteract it. From his passiveness 
in that respect this inference is fair, 
that his exertions to spread the true 
faith amongst the infidel negroes 
resident in London, would be too 
circumscribed in their operation to 
excite public attention or amplify the 
glory of his sufficiently lauded phil- 
anthropy ; whereas whatever he did 
pleno concilio would make a rattle 
and a noise abroad, and his name 
be carried in repetition round the 
girdle of the earth. 

In fine we deny the charge of our 
friend the Tory. Whatever we have 
said concerning Mr. Wilberforce has 
had reference to his public acts in 
favour of slavery. To this one point 
all our observations were confined : 
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of his private actions we have said 
nothing, and care nothing. 

We now proceed to notice the latter 
portion of his letter, which treats of 
our article on the late King. 

With respect to our intention of 
giving ‘‘a political history of the 
late reign,”” we have, on reflection, 
thought it advisable to postpone that 
article till our next number, when 
Mr. Croly’s volume of George the 
Fourth shall have appeared, and one 
or two others on the same sub- 
ject, which we see advertised in the 
newspapers. But for our Tory, we 
beg to say, that we must demur to 
the monstrous proposition which he 
has rather dogmatically laid down. 
* T hold,” says he, “‘ as a Tory, you 
have no business with the private 
life of a king,’”’ and “ that to uphold 
our sacred constitution, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to regard the King 
as perfect, and incapable of thinking 
wrong (!!!); and, therefore, that your 
intended account should be exclu- 
sively historical and political, with- 
out touching at all upon the private 
actions of his late Majesty. You 
have to deal,” he continues, “‘ with 
the King, not the man; the office, 
not the person; with royalty, not 
‘humanity; and in dealing with the 
King, the office, and royalty, of 
course you have to regard the ad- 
visers of the Crown as the individuals 
answerable for all the acts of the late 
reign.” 

This to us is a new doctrine, which 
argues that, being Tories, we have 
no business with the private life of a 
king. The private life of a king, in 
this constitutional country, is part 
and parcel of his public life. The 
king’s minister is his master’s pro- 
tection against the hostile feelings of 
his subjects; and a fickle, or weak, 
or sensual, or selfish monarch, might, 
under the wing of his minister, carry 
all his intentions into effect with im- 
punity, unless their evil were coun- 
teracted by notoriety. Supposing, 
for argument’s sake merely, that we 
had a king, noted for his gallantry 
and attachment to other men’s wives ; 
—supposing that this king lived in 
concubinage—openly—that is in the 
circle of his court ; supposing that his 
private friends were cornuted hus- 
bands, and ribald jesters and buf- 
foons; supposing that his concubine 
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had dispensed places and pensions, 
had circumvallated the royal para- 
mour by a guard of her own creatures, 
had amassed enormous riches by the 
sale of offices, and drugged with gold- 
en opiates the public press into a 
profound sleep ; supposing a monarch 
weak enough to allow such a con- 
cubine to meddle with bishopricks, 
and dignitaries of the church; with 
embassies abroad, and prime mi- 
nisters at home, so that she might 
with impunity mingle in state plots, 
and, by her assistance, influence in- 
triguers, and the carrying of great 
political questions—ought the Tory, 
or any party, to suffer the private 
life of such a monarch to pass un- 
heeded and without public reprehen- 
sion? We have put a supposititious 
case, and a strong one, merely for ar- 
gument’s sake. In this view, how- 
ever, would not the private life of the 
monarch be the source of all the public 
acts of government? Would not the 
influence of royal depravity insinuate 
itself into all ranks and classes of 
the community? Would not religion 
become a mere cloak for vice; disor- 
der pervade the morals of the nobi- 
lity, boastful extravagance be the 
order of the day ; virtue and integrity 
be things for mockery and scorn? 
Would not the royal example be a 
tenfold worse pestilence than that 
which in the fourteenth century depo- 
pulated Europe from one extremity to 
the other? The answer to these ques- 
tions, we apprehend, must be in our 
favour; not that any thing which we 
have said has any application to the 
late reign. Then every thing was con- 
ducted on right principles. Decency 
clothed our nobility with its pure ap- 
parel; virtue waved its banner over 
their heads; the public morals were 
of a more chastened character than 
in the reign of even George the Third 
and his spotless queen; immorality 
was banished the land, immodest wo- 
men were driven from the court, and 
devotion hallowed the life of the lower 
orders of the people! The land was 
a land of milk and honey, and nothing 
contaminated the sweet waters of in- 
nocuous pleasure and innocence of 
life. Happy age—ungrateful people, 
who knew not the full blessing it pos- 
sessed, in a virtuous and a righteous 
King! 

. OxiverR YORKE. 
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Ir talking about art, artists, and 
exhibitions, may be taken as proof 
presumptive of real taste and unaf- 
fected admiration, the fine arts have 
no reason to complain of public 
apathy and neglect in this country. 
It is, in good truth, the fashion to 
discourse of such matters—although 
not always intelligibly or intellectu- 
ally—to talk of liberal patronage on 
the one hand, and of evident progress 
on the other. In spite, however, 
both of this apparent regard for art, 
and of the advancement, such as it 
is, that it has actually made, there 
is little of real feeling, still less of po- 
pular sympathy for that quality of it, 
which alone can establish for us a 
perdurable fame among the nations 
of the earth; for unwelcome as such 
a truth may be, especially to those 
who would fain have the reverse be- 
lieved, the improvement to which we 
allude is merely mechanical, or at the 
best confined to those lower branches 
of painting, which are to the higher 
what prose is to poetry : the two re- 
gions are disparted from each other 
by a gulf, and have nothing in com- 
mon, save the atmosphere which em- 
braces them. That we have attained 
to a certain tact and cleverness can- 
not be disputed: in every walk of 
the profession, we have clever men, 
persons whose dexterity passes off, 
for a time at least, as actual power ; 
while ‘of routine elegance and bor- 
rowed taste, there is assuredly quite 
as much as is desirable. Yet this is, 
in our opinion, very far from being a 
subject for gratulation, as it rather 
indicates that we have reached that 
pitch of well-trained mediocrity, 
which is of all things the most fatal 
obstacle to farther improvement, un- 
less we have the courage to retrace 
our steps, and, like prudent generals, 
abandon a post that cannot be retain- 
ed without sacrificing more important 
aims. Now, it is one disadvantage 
of this same mediocrity, that it ren- 
ders us most complacently satisfied 
with our own petty achievements, and 
so contracts our ideas, that we abso- 


* As soon as our legislators shall have settled the affairs of Greece, we trust, that be- 
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lutely mistake our own little trim do- 
main for the universe of art. We 
put ourselves on a tread-mill, and 
then, because we are always in mo- 
tion, imagine that we are making a 
rapid progress; or, we might not un- 
aptly be compared to a man, who, 
because he should have paced back- 
wards and forwards between four 
walls, as many steps as would mea- 
sure the equator, should deem that he 
had effected as much as if he had ac- 
tually circumnavigated the globe. In 
short we have advanced to a striking 
point—to a very unfortunate pons asi- 
norum. We have the surface of art, 
—not that “‘ which passeth show,” in 
many instances the mere upholstery 
work, which is certainly well enough 
in its proper place, and so long as it 
continues in fashion ; but its mode is 
transitory, and it soon becomes a bye- 
word, and a reproach. Greatly do 
we lack of those noble imaginings, 
whose outward beauty is their mean- 
est merit; and which reveal, by means 
of the shapes of this visible world, 
some glimpses of the invisible realms 
of intelligence. 

This will of course be contradicted 
and set down as a base aspersion, by 
all young ladies who have received in- 
structions in drawing, who make 
sketches for albums, and who paint 
fire-screens. Ofacertainty, too, will 
it be denied by that numerous class 
of easy, unsuspecting people, who are 
seized with an extasy of wonder at 
the embellishments of Annuals, which 
they laud as the ne-plus-ultra of gra- 
phic excellence; at the same time 
predicting the immense benefit that 
its professors will derive from the 
new school of art. Now far be it 
from us to object to such innocent 
amusements, as oriental tinting, or 
Poonah painting, sketching from— 
generally indeed very far from—na- 
ture, and depicting shells and flowers ; 
provided we ourselves be never called 
upon to criticise, that is to compli- 
ment the splendid albums and scrap- 
books,* in which productions of this 
sort are carefully treasured up; thus 





fore they proceed to discuss the Moor question, and our interests in that quarter, they 
will pass some act to abate the crying and intolerable nuisance of the said Albums and 


scrap-books. 





Let it, for instance, be a misdemeanour and assault for any young lady to 
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reversing the ancient mythos of the 
Hesperian gardens, for there golden 
fruit was guarded by dragons, while 
here the vilest rubbish is frequently 
hoarded up by blooming nymphs and 
angels ; terrestrial it is true, yet very 
passable angels nevertheless. To 
speak, however, with less flippancy, 
and in sober earnestness, we must say 
that the present system of drilling 
every girl whose parents can afford 
to pay for the visits of a drawing- 
master, into a machine for colouring 
Bristol board, and manufacturing 
card racks, has no cther than the 
negative merit of affording innocent 
occupation, and so far, it may be, of 
keeping them out of “ harm’s way ;” 
but with regard to real taste, and the 
cultivation of the faculties, it effects, 
in the generality of cases, absolutely 
nothing; we might rather aver that 
it lowers the taste, and deadens the 
perception of real excellence, substi- 
tuting the spurious for the genuine in 
art, and familiarizing with the trivial 
and paltry. 

As little can we concur with those 
who, it should seem, would fain ex- 
alt the certainly pretty and graceful 
embellishments of Annuals into works 
of real moment; not but that we 
admit many of these productions of 
the graver to be beautiful; elegant, 
yet still trifles; eminently praise- 
worthy if estimated with reference 
to their own class, but utterly inca- 
pable of supplying the place of no- 
bler efforts of the pencil. They may 
be said to constitute a little boudoir 
school, which, should it not be suf- 
fered to interfere, as there is some 
danger of its doing, with the more 
manly styles of art, may be to- 
lerated as harmless—perhaps com- 
mended as useful. It will of course 
be thought that we estimate size 
above quality, sentiment, and expres- 
sion: let us not be misconceived; 
we are not so absurd as to prefer a 
colossal daub to an exquisitely finish- 
ed and finely touched cabinet piece ; 
we merely contend that, admirable 
as a work upon the latter scale may 
be, it cannot affect the mind like one 






attack an innocent visitor with any book, paper, or drawing of this description; thereby 
maliciously instigating him or her to a breach of veracity, (vulgarly alie); and be it further 


whose very size bespeaks power; 
that is, supposing each to be exe- 
cuted with equal ability in other re- 
spects; else, mere magnitude will 
operate inversely ; and it is certainly 
the lesser evil of the two to have 
noble ideas upon a petty scale, than 

gigantic trivialities. Noble ideas, 
however, cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed to the eye without physica! 

magnitude: diminished to the size of 
an emmet, the figure of an elephant 
might convey a notion of the pro- 
portions and form of the latter ani- 
mal—but what impression would it 
make on the beholder? None; it 
would be a mere symbol, which the 
spectator must first magnify and ex- 
pand by an effort of his own imagi- 
nation, before he could conceive the 
enormous bulk of such a fleshy moun- 
tain. We admit that it is by no 
means impossible for an able artist 
to accomplish much in a petty space— 
as for instance was done by Callot ; 
but.in such cases the objects may be 
rather said to be suggested and hint- 
ed at, than to be delineated—to be 
sketches for the fancy to work on 
and shape out, than to be the per- 
fected forms of the artist’s own ima- 
gination; and, while the latter ac- 
quire a species of actual existence, 
the former resemble the shadowy 
images of a dream; in short, the 
difference between the two may be 
compared to that between the oppo- 
site states of sleeping and waking. 
In corroboration of our opinion we 
may observe that, unless there be 
sufficient physical extent of surface 
in the objects, however clear be the 
ideas excited by the representation, 
the eye itself, as a bodily organ, will 
not receive a due impression, any 
more than the ear would be affected 
by one or two musical notes. There 
are, to be sure, extreme cases of both 
kinds, where diminutive objects, or 
single sounds, may excite far stronger 
emotion than would be occasioned 
by a much greater external impres- 
sion on the respective organs; yet, 
as the effect here is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to other influences, such 








enacted, that every papa or mama aiding and abetting in such attack, be considered as a 


socius criminis. 
heavy damages in actions of this kind. 


We have no doubt but that a conscientious jury would generally allow 


Our legal friends, particularly those who happen 
to be briefless, will of course approve of our suggestion. 
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anomalies do not overturn the gene- 
ral theory. Grandeur of conception 
and sentiment there, undoubtedly, 
may be, independently of actual mag- 
nitude; but the latter is necessary to 
excite the corporeal organ of vision, 
in order that it may transmit them 
vividly and impressively to the mind. 

We doubt whether any one could ex- 
ist on the extract of roast beef, even 
could the art of Ude concentrate the 
essence of an entire sirloin in a wa- 
fer; there must be something to fill, 
to expand, and to satisfy, as well as 
to nourish ; and as with the bodily, 
so fares it also with the mental 
powers. Ifa growing taste for the 
petite—for mere graphic bijouterie— 
be injurious, in a general point of 
view, its influence upon artists them- 
selves is particularly so, inasmuch 
as it inevitably tends to contract 
their minds, to enervate their style, 
to render them content with what is 
pretty, when they should aspire to 
what is dignified. He of Urbino 
might probably have immortalized 
himself had he painted only easel- 
pieces ; and Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton might still have lived in li- 
terary history had they no other title 
to fame than their sonnets; but 
would such productions have dis- 
played to the world, in all their ful- 
ness, the intellectual glory, the men- 
tal energy of the divine artist, and 
the illustrious poets? One good scn- 
net is, we grant, a better passport to 
reputation than half a dozen lumber- 
ing epics; Zappi, for example, has 
achieved as much for himself by his 
fourteen lines on the Moses of Mi- 
chael Angelo, as Trissino by his 
twenty-seven books of the Italia Li- 
berata; but an entire nation of son- 
neteers must be content with their 
own admiration—by the rest of the 
world they would be regarded as 
literary pigmies. 

Now, by far too much of a stunted, 
dwarfish taste—as exhibited in the 
minute magnificence of the Annuals— 
seems to be growing up among us; 
and unless it be counteracted, we are 
in a fair way of becoming a myopical, 
microscopical race, of most Lillipu- 
tian vision and intellect. Some of 
these performances are certainly ad- 
mirable in their way, but still let 
those concerned in them talk as gran- 
diloquently as they please, it is not 
the way to promote the real interests 
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of art; for upon the whole we are 
losers to a considerable extent. In 
such matters we ought to reverse the 
thrifty housewife maxim, since it is 
the pounds that must be taken care 
of, while the pence will take sufficient 
care of themselves. The minor de- 
partments of graphic art may be safely 
left to traders, to the patronage of 
newspaper puff, and the sugary no- 
tices of critics, mollified into com- 
placency by the sight of tomes bound 
in crimson silk and gold; it is the 
loftier and nobler styles that need 
protection and encouragement. For 
our own part, we should hardly have 
thought it worth while to say so 
much on such a subject, were it not 
that it has been magnified into im- 
portance by some of the editors of 
this butterfly race, who boast of em- 
ploying first rate artists, and giving 
to the public chefs d’euvre of talent. 
This is really offensive, and not a 
little ominous withal; for if we take 
these people at their word, they are 
the men who are henceforth to direct 
influentially the course of painting in 
this country, and their pretty prints 
are to be considered as representing 
the best talent of the English school. 
The conceit and arrogance of all this 
is intolerable, still, were it no more 
than a vain fond conceit in them, 
they might indulge in it undisturbed 
by us; but unfortunately they are 
likely to exert a pernicious influence, 
for many—some too who should be 
above it—will condescend to paint 
down to the requisite degree of namby- 
pamby prettiness; and will select such 
nice milk-and-water subjects as are 
likely to prove saleable articles in 
such a market. Art, which, Heaven 
knows, is puny enough here already, 
and requires to have its constitution 
braced and invigorated by tonics, 
stands a fair chance of being put 
upon a diet of pap and water gruel, 
and taught to assume all the pretty 
little airs of a boarding-school miss. 
We are far from wishing to pro- 
scribe works of this kind; they are 
for the most part really beautiful, 
and, considered as book-plates, have 
great claims to admiration; nor do 
we deny that they are well calculated 
to inspire a taste for the fine arts, 
where there would otherwise be none. 
Very much, however, do we question, 
whether the taste thus formed would 
have any other value beyond that of 
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affording an unobjectionable amuse- 
ment: it, most assuredly, would not 
tend to invigorate the tone of art, or 
stimulate to undertakings that call 
forth the higher powers of the mind, 
and in return, afford exercise both to 
the feelings and the intellect. 

In our age and country, art has 
too grovelling and mercantile a spirit ; 
it keeps its ledgers, its debtor and 
creditor account, and smacks of the 
counting-house. By the generality 
of men it is considered but as one of 
the ways of money-getting; reputa- 
tion is desirable enough for many 
reasons, one of which is, that it helps 
to more money-making; but hard 
cash is better than post-obit bills on 
fame. This virtus post nummos prin- 
ciple is a moral hysteron-proteron, 
creating ambiguity and perplexity 
where all should be ingenuousness 
and deep sincerity. An artist with 
the soul of a stock-jobber or a Jew 
clothes-man, is a monster; the out- 
ward man indeed may paint, may 
drudge, and even work himself into 
an R.A., but his mind will have no 
more share in the operation, than if 
he were engaged in any other me- 
chanical employment. We would 
not have artists to be imprudent and 
needy ; indifferent and improvident ; 
or ascetics or cynics; but we do not 
see why they should be a money- 
making race, or become fine gentle- 
men or miserly hunkses. There is a 
golden, a literally golden medium be- 
tween the offensive cynicism of poor 
Barry, and the more despicable mean- 
ness of old Nollekens. Let the young 
artist be high-minded—high-souled 
would perhaps be a better phrase— 
and rigidly prudent, for prudence is 
of all roads the straightest and the 
shortest to real independence; but 
that point once attained, let him 
neither drudge for wealth, nor trifle 
for a summer reputation, but labour 
earnestly and unremittingly for fame. 


“ Quis locus ingenio, nisi cum se carmine 


solo 

Vexant, et dominis Cirrhe Nyseque fe- 
runtur 

Pectora nostra, duas non admittentia 
curas 2?” 


If on the one hand, the history of 
art records too many instances of 
reprehensible indiscretion in its fol- 
lowers, it likewise records by far too 
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many cases where persons destitute 
of talent have raised themselves to 
unmerited opulence by cunning, ef- 
frontery, and servility. Those of the 
latter stamp are at once despicable 
and dangerous; they infect the at- 
mosphere of art with their own reek- 
ing pollution, while the Will o’ the 
wisp flame kindled from their foul 
miasmata, lures on the needy, the 
grovelling, and the base, to seek the 
same success by the same ignoble 
means. 

Indiscriminating and indiscreet pa- 
tronage is little better than positive 
neglect; it bestows on mediocrity 
what ought to be the reward of ge- 
nius, thereby pampering it into inso- 
lence and self-conceit. This, in it- 
self, would be of little moment, since 
it matters not whether the parasite 
that basks in the lap of fortune be 
called poet, artist, or any thing else ; 
but the evil influence operates widely 
and permanently : art is deteriorated, 
and public taste corrupted ; mecha- 
nical dexterity is substituted for 
mind, and skilful tact passes for real 
talent. Now, if we be not mistaken, 
this applies, more than could be 
wished, to the present state of art in 
this country, where it is become a sort 
of matter of fact affair, and treats 
mere matter of fact subjects admi- 
rably. In scenes of every-day life 
it is perfectly at home and at ease ; 
when, on the contrary, it tries to be 
poetical, it grows prosy; when it af- 
fects to be historical, it is too fre- 
quently merely hysterical.* Truth 
of execution is one—truth of senti- 
ment and expression another: we 
do not mean that superficial and ob- 
vious expression which may be learned 
technically and by rote, like Le Brun’s 
passions, and of which each guise and 
mode may be inventoried, itemed, and 
labelled :—No ; the latter is the result 
of a diligent study of nature, aided by 
sensibility of feeling, and, as he who 
attains it is indebted to no other 
rules than those he has unconsciously 
elaborated in his own mind,'so nei- 
ther do his works offer any clue by 
which others may retrace, at will, 
all the mazes, and explore all the 
recesses of the labyrinth through 
which he has emerged to upper day. 
Owing to a deficiency of this power, 
an air of something second-hand, 
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together with a morbid affectation 
and outrageous mannerism, taints 
the majority of the works of the 
present day. Exaggeration is mis- 
taken for force, sickliness for pathos, 
silliness for simplicity, vulgarity for 
unsophisticated nature; while par- 
ticular ideas and effects are re- 
peated so frequently and so indiscri- 
minately, that, whatever their merit 
might have been at first, they are be- 
come absolutely hackneyed, and nau- 
seously stale. There is a very disa- 
greeable Birmingham and Manchester 
quality in the works of a lamentably 
great proportion of the English 
School. The work of each may be 
instantly recognized by something in 
the fabric that informs us from the 
workshop of what maker it has is- 
sued. Stothard, Westall, Good, New- 
ton, Hill, Prout, Cristall, Stephenoff, 
and many others of note and noto- 
riety, are all mannerists ;—some less 
decidedly so than others, but still 
mannerists : however opposite be their 
subjects, their mode of treating them 
is one and the same. The same cuc- 
koo note is employed to express what- 
ever they attempt. Their very land- 
scapes and trees are made according 
tothe pattern each man has fixed upon 
for himself, so that a series of rejected 
pictures might be painted on the plan 
of that pleasant work the Rejected 
Addresses, wherein we might behold, 
ingeniously parodied, the characteris- 
tic ideas and manner of the respec- 
tive artists. To a certain degree 
every production of the same mind 
will bear the stamp of individuality. 
It is only when this individuality 
becomes offensively prominent and 
egotistical, when it perversely warps 
and distorts general nature, that it 
degenerates into a vice. Mannerism 
differs from style in this ; that where- 
as the latter accommodates itself to 
circumstances, the former obstinately 
determines to have every thing its 
own way, and to have but one way 
for every thing; it usually affects, 
too, something out of the way, ex- 
travagant and queer. Those who 
indulge in this ‘‘ one-sidedness” push, 
what might originally be a clever 
idea, to the verge of fatuity, and 
so render themselves as ridiculous 
as the gentleman, who, because ke 
conceived that green was particularly 
becoming his complexion, was not 
content with having his coat, but 
VOL, IT, NO. VII. 
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would even have his shirt, hat, and 
every article of dress, of that hue. 
Such is at present the predicament 
of Turner: every object in his pic- 
tures must be of that flaring yellow 
colour which would obtain respect 
for them at the court of Pekin, but 
which, here, indutes people to give 
credit to what is said of the effect of 
the jaundice on the retina, and to 
suppose that the painter is incurably 
afflicted with that malady. . 
Flagrant as this error of mannerism 
is, and pernicious as its consequences 
are, there is that which operates 
more fatally still, and against whose 
insidious agency precaution is un- 
availing, because it exhibits no ex- 
ternal symptoms, nothing to excite 
alarm, or to suggest the adoption of 
prophylactic treatment; we mean 
that astheny of mind which is ut- 
terly incurable. No one, we think, 
can have examined any considerable 
number of works of the English 
school, without having felt how very 
few exhibit any of that deep senti- 
ment—that intense con amore spirit— 
that prostration of self to art, which 
confers such a value upon the works 
of great artists, investing with the 
glory of poetry not only the Ma- 
donnas of a Raphael, and the angels 
of a Correggio, but even the beggar- 
boys of a Murillo. It is not every 
one that is called to execute great 
things, but every one ought to strive 
to make little things great. In the 
hands of a man of genius, even the 
homeliest subjects acquire a captivat- 
ing grace, and a refinement of ex- 
pression, without sacrificing propriety 
of character or truth. Nay, pro- 
vided that the painter be in down- 
right earnest, be his subject what it 
may, or himself ever so rude and 
unskilled, there will yet be a native 
intelligence in his work, that cannot 
be mistaken. Under the influence of 
strong emotion, the most inert ex- 
press themselves with force, the most 
untutored with eloquence ; so wher- 
ever there is a strong impulse of 
mind, together with devoted affection, 
there will be some corresponding 
energy of effect in the painting. 
What is thus produced may not al- 
ways be legitimate—not always really 
fine ; yet be it ever so bastard it will 
at all events be better than the feeble 
things “ begot ’twixt sleeping and 
waking,”’—nerveless, unimpassioned, 
i 
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the very types of insipidity and 
dulness,—-with about as much cha- 
racter in their composition as those 
renowned heroes, fortisque Gyas, 
fortisque Cloanthus. Woe to him 
who enlists under the banners of art, 
from the motives and with the feel- 
ings of an hireling! woe also to art 
when she finds that by such men her 
battles are to be fought—her citadel 
defended ! 

That to the absence of enthusiasm, 
to the want of sincere and devoted 
feeling, is to be attributed the degen- 
eracy of the present race of artists, 
compared with the mighty ones of old, 
can, we think, hardly be disputed. 
There are many exceptions ; but the 
general character of art is trivial and 
low. We have clever hands—what 
we want is great minds of daring, yet 
not of inconsiderate, overvaulting 
ambition, but minds conscious of 
their powers, and determined to ex- 
ert them. How far indifference or 
ignorance on the part of the public, 
or other unpropitious circumstances 
may co-operate to thwart the efforts 
of the artist, to chill him into apathy, 
or to sink him into inanity, is an- 
other and a very serious question. 
So much has already been said re- 
peatedly with regard to the exclusion 
of painting from churches,* in this 
country, that it is hardly necessary 
for us to touch upon that topic; ex- 
cept it be to remark that great as 
this disadvantage is, it appears to us 
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to be somewhat exaggerated; at least 
it accounts only in part for the ab- 
sence of genius complained of; and 
this opinion is countenanced not a 
little by the circumstance that at the 
present day, painting has achieved 
no extraordinary works, even in those 
countries where its productions are 
admitted into the temples of religion. 
Neither can the inferiority of the 
living schools be attributed to the 
want of academies and institutions, 
for of these there is certainly no lack. 
The evil, then, must lie deeper, and 
we have mistaken the diagnosis of 
the disease. In this, as in every 
other similar case, there are so many 
various combining causes, that it be- 
comes difficult to pronounce which is 
the primary one. We should say 
that what has contributed more than 
all beside to reduce painting from its 
“‘ high and palmy state,” to its pre- 
sent comparatively mean and servile 
condition is this—THE HEART OF 
THE PEOPLE IS NOT WITH IT. If this 
be a truth, it is a formidable one, 
since it shows the case to be hopeless, 
for neither the fiat of sovereigns, the 
acts of legislators, nor the premiums 
of academies can avail aught to re- 
move the evil.—That is too deeply 
rooted: it may be mitigated, but not 
the original vigour of the art restored. 
Here again other questions arise, the 
foremost of which is—How has it 
happened that public feeling is no 
longer on the side of art? the reply 





* Since, however, painting is excluded not from these alone, but from nearly all our 
other public buildings, we would here suggest that, in case either of the plans lately brought 
before the public, for forming a general metropolitan cemetery should be carried into 
execution, it should be made in some degree subservient, not only to the encouragement 
of sculpture, but of painting likewise. There might at least be one covered cloister or 
portico appropriated to the reception of frescoes, the subjects of which should be so select- 
ed and arranged, as to constitute a grand cyclus of religious and moral representations, 
inculcating christian duties ; unfolding, as it were, the mysteries of the christian dispensa- 
tion. That numerous objections and difficulties would arise as well as to the practica- 
bility as to the propriety of such an idea, we are perfectly aware ; the prejudices of some 
would revolt against it, as an unbecoming innovation—as tending to convert the abodes 
of death into a place of amusement for the living; while, on the other hand, many would 
denounce it as puerile and superstitious. With regard to the former class of persons, we 
would agree with them that were such the real object and intent here contemplated, the 
plan ought by all means to be discouraged; instead of which the very reverse of this 
might rationally be expected; namely, that such a series of paintings would become a 
school of instruction—of instruction rendered more impressive by the associations con- 
nected with the place itself: none could return in a worse frame of mind than when 
they entered—many in a far‘better. At the same time we are aware that such a sug- 
gestion will in all probability be scouted by a third set of objectors, who would consider 
the scheme as too forced and extravagant, utterly foreign to our feelings as Englishmen, 
and iil calculated to assimilate with the spirit.of the nineteenth century. Still we 
could wish to see the experiment made, were it only for the purpose of deciding whether 
the opportunity thus presented to them, would awaken in our artists any genius which 
js now dormant because no field is open for the exertion of its energies. 
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s; because enthusiasm has subsided, 
and the faith that once burnt so 
warmly, has grown lukewarm. Be- 
fore we proceed, however, we must 
anticipate an objection, which we fore- 
see will be made to our argument; 
namely, that what we have just been 
saying will in nowise apply to this 
country, where painting was hardly 
known till after the reformation; nor 
can that enthusiasm and faith be 
said to have ceased which in fact 
never existed. We were speaking 
not so much in reference to its state 
here at home, as of the inferiority of 
modern art generally, especially in 
that loftier department of it, in which 
its noblest triumphs were achieved. 
Although, therefore, it would be in- 
correct to say that painting has de- 
clined in this country, something like 
the same causes that have tended to 
its degeneracy in the climate where 
it once flourished, have prevented 
and will prevent its taking firm root 
in this. There its glory has departed, 
but it has not, like the prophet, left 
its hallowing and inspiring mantle 
behind, for us to invest ourselves 
withal. With us, art may be a 
welcomed and an honoured guest, 
royally lodged, courteously entertain- 
ed, nevertheless an alien to our 
affections: she may be the mistress 
of our dalliance, but not the wife of 
our bosom; the sharer of our revels, 
but not the participator in our 
counsels. Whether the reader will 
be able to frame out our meaning 
from our jumble of metaphors, we 
somewhat doubt: at all events, we 
hope that he will fancy he can do so, 
as that will spare us a long statement 
of facts, for which we have no room. 
Lest, however, we should be charged 
with wrapping up their no-meaning 
in thesplendour of Delphic ambiguity, 
we will briefly advert to a few of the 
circumstances which, in our opinion, 
will debar painting from attaining in 
this our country and age, that emi- 
nence of dignity it elsewhere and in 
other times possessed. 

Independently of painting being 
here excluded from all places of public 
worship, and thereby prevented from 
acquiring any authority and influence 
over the mass of the people, the nine- 
teenth century is by no means a pro- 
pitious period for its growth, nor is 
the English nation disposed to foster 
it with cordiality. The spirit of these 
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our days has little sincere sympathy 
with pursuits which, while they de- 
mand assiduous culture and unremit- 
ted diligence, do not promise in re- 
turn any direct and tangible advan- 
tages. The patronage of courts and 
of princes will no longer suffice, as 
formerly, to give an all-commanding 
vogue; popular opinion has become 
the lord of the ascendant, and we 
have so many other concerns to. at- 
tend to, either of business or amuse- 
ment, more immediately affecting our 
interest, or more congenial to our 
tastes, that we have little leisure or 
inclination to make a serious business 
of that which seems to be a mere 
luxury—particularly if it be a luxury 
that can be relished in perfection only 
by an acquired taste. We are an in- 
telligent people; a reading people ; a 
luxurious people—not an imagina- 
tive, not a poetical, not a picture- 
loving people: in addition to these 
positive and negative signs in our 
national character, it should be borne 
in mind that the class of society 
whose influence is most direct in 
matters of art, is, cat’efoxny, fashion- 
able ; and where fashion bears para- 
mount sway in all, it is easy to divine 
what must be the fate of art. How 
this can render the case, with regard 
to art, so very desperate, will be 
questioned by many, since fashion is 
always ready to engage in her train, 
and take under her protection all who 
can contribute to her eclat. Without 
doubt—and therein lies the mischief 
—she will assume the character of 
the patron, provided she may exer- 
cise the dominion of the tyrant: so 
long as art will condescend to be the 
crowd-attracting lion of the day, or 
the sycophantic toad-eater, will she 
pet and pamper it. But, alas! hers 
is that kind of patronage which would 
task a Milton to write nimini-pimini 
verses for albums; it is the patronage 
to which imbecility aspires, and 
which genius disdains. In submit- 
ting to the pride of the illustrious 
and noble there may be bitterness— 
to submit to the vulgar caprices of 
fashion is ignominy; and when 
merit does so, it barters its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Fashion 
and art are antagonistic principles, 
without any thing in common, and 
incapable of coalescing. The one is 


of tardy, the other of most mushroom 
growth ; 


the one must be nurtured 
H2 
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by the genius of a whole people, the 
other is the narrow affectation of a 
particular class. It is upon national 
character alone that art can be per- 
manently based so as to exert a 
powerful moral energy, and achieve 
great and noble works, as in ancient 
Greece or modern Italy; while of 
fashion the very essence is artificial- 
ness, than which nothing can be 
more opposite to pure art, whose 
business lies with nature, although 
refining it from leaven and dross. 
Fashion is altogether a thing of con- 
vention and external form; it con- 
ceals or perverts the natural feelings 
and sentiments; it substitutes ano- 
ther—not a better—nature for hu- 
manity ; whatever is common to the 
* species it shuns as vulgar. Notwith- 
standing all this, it may sometimes 
happen that its favour will set in the 
direction of art, but then this is 
merely a fortuitous and temporary 
circumstance. It likes art as it does 
a pet lap-dog, and when it is a crea- 
ture of that mean, mongrel, spiritiess 
nature; not because it has any par- 
ticular affection for the over-fed, 
sickly brute, but because it flatters a 
certain paltry vanity to have its own 
self-importance reflected even in so 
despicable a creature. 

In all probability this will be 
thought not only very much over- 
strained, but positively contradictory 
to fact, since it most unquestionably 
is the fashion for people to affect 
connoisseurship, and to make a 
parade of their love of art; the pub- 
lic flock to exhibitions of every kind, 
nor are these exhibitions confined to 
the metropolis and its sister capitals ; 
every provincial town of eminence 
having now its annual or biennial 
exhibition of paintings. As far, too, 
as employment can be considered sy- 
nonymous with patronage, there is 
more of the latter than there ever was 
at any former period ; while the 
ranks of art are daily receiving new 
adventurers, who are either impelled 
by instinctive love of such pursuits, 
or seduced by the prospect of gain, if 
not of fame: in short, the symptoms 
are all highly flattering. External 
symptoms, however, are apt to be 
deceitful; and the chill of misgiving 
must come over the most sanguine, 
when it is demanded—What is the 
upshot of all this seeming prosperity? 
Weare like a trader making immense 
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returns, yet so far from realizing any 
profits, that his thriving business has 
brought him to the verge of the 
gazette. There is in this country too 
much canting about the fine arts, and 
too little sincere devotion for them; 
not but that there are at the same 
time many individuals of distinguish- 
ed taste and intelligence, yet without 
that zeal that urges men to make cru- 
sades or to gain proselytes. Even 
the present tone of society is by no 
means eminently propitious for the 
developement of those tastes without 
which there can be no sincere affec- 
tion for art, because there can be no 
vivid perception of its charms. Not- 
withstanding its refinement of exte- 
rior, the temperament of fashionable 
life is decidedly opposed to that deli- 
cate sensibility, that single-hearted- 
ness, and that unaffected enthusiasm, 
in short, that poetic character and 
contemplative frame of mind, which 
are indispensable to those who would 
hold converse with the muse of art, 
and who aspire to be admitted to her 
mysteries—to participate in her reve- 
lations. The difference between 
drawing-room flirtation, and the de- 
votion of love, is not greater than 
that between a mere liking for seeing 
pictures, and a passionate admiration 
of painting, not for its superficial and 
merely sensual beauties, but for its 
abstract charms of mind: to sum up 
the gist of our argument in one brief 
sentence, society is a worldling, and 
art is a Platonist. The consequences 
are obvious. We do not object to 
painting as an amusing dangler. So 
long as it is content to “‘do the agree- 
able,” to flatter our vanity—nay even 
to support the part of a tolerably de- 
cent buffoon, for want of something 
better to attend to, we are very well 
satisfied with it; but no sooner does 
it assume the tone of an instructor 
and a monitor, than we dismiss it, 
sans cérémonie, as a dull pedant whose 
lessons are crabbed and austere; 
whose manners are repulsive and 
uncouth. We may farther observe, 
that it is with painting as it is with 
the sex ; most men, let them disguise 
it as they may, have a certain dread 
of intellectual women; showiness of 
person and manner will secure more 
admirers than elevation of mind,— 
not that any man, unless he be a fool 
himself, likes an absolute simpleton 
neither, but the pert flippancy—we 
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have scratched out the word philoso- 
phy—of a Morgan, will prove far 
more attractive than the masculine 
intellect of a De Stael. 

Let us just ask ourselves, what sort 
of encouragement painting has actu- 
ally experienced here—on what kind 
of works has it chiefly been employ- 
ed? It is unnecessary to advert to 
portrait painting, both because its 
success is incontestable, and because 
that branch of the art is too decidedly 
matter of fact, to come within the 
scope of our argument; setting this 
aside then, for what and for whom 
have our painters generally worked? 
for exhibitions, for dealers in art, for 
publishers. Much has been said of 
the liberal and enterprising spirit of 
the Boydells, and of the magnificent 
encouragement they gave to the Bri- 
tish school. That they were munifi- 
cent in their way, we do not ques- 
tion, neither that they were well-in- 
tentioned men; and, most probably, 
sincere when they conceived them- 
selves to be fostering art, and rearing 
up professors of it, who should ac- 
complish great works. Still there 
was too much both of self-com- 
placency and Henry-Colburnism in 
the business; witness the Shaks- 
peare Gallery, which, making every 
possible allowance, was, after all, a 
failure, although quite as good as was 
to be expected from such a system. 
With here and there an exception, it 
was woefully dull, a heavy mass of 
graphic commentary on the drama- 
tist’s text. Some of our readers may 
perhaps have heard the phrase of 
good “ furniture pictures,” or prints; 
nor do we know of any more signifi- 
cant and characteristic epithet for the 
generality of the productions thus 
got up, in which there is about as 
much feeling and mind as in those 
more useful pieces of furniture, chairs 
and sofas. We suspect that art is but 
ill-fitted to thrive in bargain-making 
with the public; for it is either above 
such business, and suffers itself to be 
overreached by the merest novice, or, 
in order to convince the world it is 
not so, falls into the opposite ex- 
treme, and becomes a very curmud- 
geon. Without offence, too, to those 
otherwise worthy persons who seek 
to form such an alliance between the 
genius of painting and the spirit of 
mammon, we are of opinion that in 
spite of their affected regard for the 
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former, they exhibit in their attempt 
too much of that offensive prudence 
which induces some persons to select 
a wife for the very qualities that re- 
commend a housekeeper. 

But it is time that we should turn 
the medal: the obverse has been un- 
promising enough—homely and dow- 
dyish ; the reverse is certainly much 
better, in many respects admirable. 
Where matter-of-fact is all in all; 
where mere cleverness is a sufficient 
title to distinction ; where the treat- 
ment of accessories is all important ; 
where the subject signifies nothing, 
and the execution every thing; where 
technical dexterity and _ pictorial 
sleight of hand avail more than real 
nerve and sinew, there we do sig- 
nalize ourselves ; and had art no more 
ambitious aim than that of merely 
pleasing the eye, and amusing the 
mind, we might justly flatter our- 
selves with the idea of having attain- 
ed the highest summit, leaving to 
those who are to succeed us, the task 
of climbing down again from the lofty 
eminence. That we are really ele- 
vated to an altitude which makes the 
brains of some persons giddy, may, 
not unreasonably, be inferred from 
the extravagant vapouring and extasies 
of those who extol cleverness as an 
absolute prodigy, and who see no dif- 
ference of mind in minds so differently 
constituted as those of Cristall and 
Poussin. The hand of the draftsman 
and that of the colourist are, for the 
most part, expert enough in land- 
scape, local portraiture, and architec- 
tural delineation ; in still life and low 
life; in familiar and domestic sub- 
jects we generally display that de- 
gree of cleverness and skill which is 
sufficient to satisfy the spectator and 
insure success. In works of this 
stamp, dulness is not absolutely fa- 
tal, because it is not positively ridi- 
culous ; for if a school-boy blubbers 
without grace, or a cobbler exhibits 
an obvious vanity of countenance, 
there is nothing in this to shock the 
beholder ; but a ninny-iooking hero, 
or a Psyche with the expression of a 
pretty milliner, or a Pandora who 
seems playing with a bonbonniére, is 
at once ludicrous and revolting. Even 
had we nothing else on which to 
ground our national pretensions, our 
school of Water-colour Painters would 
entitle us to respect; and it may be 
considered to represent, upon the 
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whole, the quality of English mind 

and feeling, as appertains to art: it 
seems expressly formed for us, and 

we for that. Pleasing and graceful 

delineations of actual nature, execut- 

ed with materials that prescribe a 
moderate scale, and a particular at- 

tention to delicacy of effect, are those 
most congenial with our disposition, 

and which particularly recommend 
themselves to us, inasmuch as they 

require no effort on the part of the 
beholder, since he who runs may 

read. What in oil-painting would be 
either coarse, or cold, or insipid, in 
this style acquires an amenity that, 

by flattering the eye, passes for the 
superior skill and taste of the artist ; 

whereas it ought, in most cases, ra- 

ther to be attributed to the nature of 
the workmanship and materials.— 
However this may be, there is cer- 

tainly far less of obvious deficiency 
and mediocrity in the productions of 
this class; probably, because they 
aim at little more than the imita- 
tion of nature in her familiar moods. 
One circumstance, too, which may 
tend to prepossess the public in favour 
of this branch of painting, is that as 
on the one hand it rarely affects sub- 
jects that demand any vigour of mind, 
or any profound knowledge, and con- 
sequently displays few abortive at- 
tempts ; so neither on the other does 
it seek those coarse and vulgar ones 
that seem painted expressly to meet 
the taste and understanding of the 
lowest grade of exhibition-visitors. 
In fact, this style seems more pecu- 
liarly adapted for subjects where the 
scenery constitutes the principal, and 
human actors support only the sub- 
ordinate part; and where manner 

is of equal, if not of superior, im- 
portance, to the matter itself. An- 
other branch of art, to which we 
must briefly advert in this place, al- 
though we have already anticipated 
some of our remarks, while speaking 
of the Annuals,—is that which is 
concerned with the embellishment of 
books. Here there is certainly very 
much to commend ; at the same time, 
not a little to disapprove: compared 
with the rude scratchings, the mawk- 
ish, unmeaning designs that were 
formerly wont to be employed for 
this purpose, the engravings now 
introduced into, or published as ac- 
companiments to, literary works, are 
really peatigne-cehys deuvre of 
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taste and execution. In the charac- 
ter of mere embellishments they are 
more sparingly employed, it being no 
longer deemed necessary to recom- 
mend a dictionary by an allegorical 
frontispiece of vile design and unin- 
telligible rigmarole; and it is some 
satisfaction to reflect, that this maud- 
lin taste is entirely gone by. Now- 
a-days the pencil is seldom called in, 
except to represent actual scenes and 
objects which would be imperfectly 
understood from mere verbal descrip- 
tion, and this also is as it should be, 
since in scenes of mere imagination 
it generally happens that, so far from 
illustrating, the designer rather con- 
tradicts the printed text. In this 
humble and mechanical, yet really 
useful, descriptive style, where little 
more is requisite than to transcribe 
accurately from nature, there is, of 
course, nothing that can with any 
propriety be termed art, unless we 
also include under that term pattern- 
drawing, the laying down maps, and 
constructing diagrams. 

Whilst alluding to this subaltern 
department, we ought not to be alto- 
gether silent on the subject of litho- 
graphy. This novel process has been 
jealously viewed, both by engravers 
and others, as tending to lower art 
by making it cheap and common: 
this is rather a singular complaint, 
for another step would conduct us to 
the conclusion, that engraving on 
copper ought also to be proscribed, 
since, by multiplying the productions 
of the pencil, it makes them more 
common than they otherwise would 
be. By making the sterling and ex- 
cellent cheap and common, in other 
words, generally accessible and pub- 
lic, lithography would ‘render a real 
service to society : we look on it with 
mistrust for a very different reason, 
namely, because it multiplies and 
disseminates the base, the paltry, the 
vitiated and the vitiating ; because it 
facilitates the means of bringing to 
market a deal of trash, possessing a 
certain spurious taste, that imposes 
upon the multitude, and which is, on 


that very account, more injurious 
than what is actually intolerable ; 


for as a St. Giles’s courtezan would 
seduce no one above the rank or taste 
of a scavenger, so the wretched 
scratchings which the invention of 
lithography has nearly banished, could 
neither mislead nor seduce any one 
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with a particle of judgment and com- 
mon sense. On the other hand, it 
has been asserted, that this mode of 
engraving is calculated to introduce 
a poor, flimsy, feeble style of execu- 
tion, without correctness of drawing, 
and utterly devoid of feeling ; and, in- 
deed, were we to judge solely from the 
specimens produced in this country— 
excepting, however, those really ex- 
quisite things by Mr. Lane, and one or 
two others—we should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in this opinion ; they, how- 
ever, who have beheld any of the truly 
masterly productions of the Munich 
school, cannot entertain a doubt as to 
the ability of lithography to reflect all 
the most valuable qualities in a work 
of art—character, expression, senti- 
ment, and spirit. It is questionable 
whether this mode of execution can 
be ever brought to produce an effect 
equivalent to that of highly-finished, 
elaborate line engraving; yet even 
granting that it could accomplish 
this, it is very evident that such 
works could not be afforded at a much 
lower price than if they were done 
in the latter manner, since, to say 
nothing of the care requisite in work- 
ing, and the necessity for frequent 
re-touching and repair, the talent em- 
ployed upon them must be adequately 
remunerated.* 

We have now laid before the reader, 
at somewhat greater length than we 
purposed, our ideas respecting the 
state of public feeling for art in this 
country, endeavouring to account for 
those apparently irreconcilable con- 
tradictions arising from affected fond- 
ness and real indifference; and have 
pointed out the direction to which 
art itself inclines. The inferences 
are not particularly flattering either 
to the public or to artists: if the for- 
mer be but cold or injudicious pa- 
trons, we are not quite sure that the 
latter merit more zealous encourage- 
ment. But, good reader, we cannot 
dismiss you yet; for we have not 
said a word either of the exhibitions, 
or of the system of exhibiting, and 
this latter may throw some farther 
light on the subject. Ask any per- 
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son who is any body—that is, any 
well-dressed man or woman—we 
might add child—if exhibitions be of 
any real service in furthering the in- 
terests of art, and the tone of their 
reply will convince you that the ques- 
tion is considered an impertinent one 
—something very much like doubting 
whether two and two make four. 
We, however, are somewhat scepti- 
cal: we do not regard the matter as 
a self-evident proposition; or we 
might say, that, every point con- 
sidered, we are very much disposed 
to doubt whether the disadvantages 
of the system may not equal or even 
outweigh its benefits. We have, like- 
wise, a suspicion that, although exhi- 
bitions may further the views of artists, 
they are not—at least as we find them 
managed, calculated to promote the 
interests of art; for art and artists, it 
should seem, not unfrequently pull 
opposite ways. Now, that annual 
exhibitions accomplish the object for 
which they were instituted, there is 
unequivocal testimony — testimony 
which nothing can invalidate—for 
wherefore should so many thousands 
pay their shillings, and toil up the 
dismal staircase at Somerset House, 
save out of pure enthusiasm, and 
most disinterested affection for paint- 
ing? An ill-natured person—heaven 
forbid that such epithet should be 
applied to us !—might hint that there 
are numerous other reasons that in- 
duce the public—the having-nothing- 
to-do idlers of the town, and the 
bustling, sight-loving, lion-hunting 
idlers from the country, to go and 
stare, andadmire,andpish and pshaw, 
and criticise, and “‘ heaven help us!” 
in the frowsy rooms and closets of 
the Royal Academy, or in the better 
appointed apartments of the Suffolk 
Street parvenus. There are reasons 
as “‘ plenty as blackberries :”—impri- 
mis, the bustle and the squeeze, the 
how-do-ye-doing with propria per- 
sona acquaintance, and the pleasure 
of recognizing those whose prosy 
faces display themselves in gilded 
frames. Then again there is the still 
more frequent satisfaction of being 


* What, in our estimation, renders lithography a valuable discovery with regard to 
art, is, that it enables a painter to commit his first ideas and sketches to the material 
which is to multiply them, with as much facility and freedom as if he were drawing 
upon paper, so that nothing of that original spirit and finer essence which render 
studies of this description almost inestimable, can evaporate, as must more or less 


happen in copying. 
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admired, at least being stared at, 
one’s-self. We forbear enumerating 
various other motives, all of which 
are more or less influential, and al- 
most any one of which would of it- 
self prove a sufficient inducement to 
visit an exhibition under the pretext 
—frequently the self-delusion—of un- 
derstanding, or caring for paintings. 
The very circumstances that, to the 
great majority, prove an attraction, 
is a serious annoyance to the lover 
of art, viz., the crowd of visitors, 
and the dense throng of pictures. 
Both of these are essential to satisfy 
the vulgar ;—the former gives them 
confidence, serves to keep them in 
countenance, and carries conviction 
to their consciences that are looking 
at what is worth seeing, while the 
other shews them that they have 
their money’s worth for their money. 

Then there is such an agreeable med- 
ley of subjects,* and such variety in 
the mode of treating them, that every 
one is sure to find something to his 
taste, be his penchant for millinery 
and trinkets ; for ladies bedizened out 
in borrowed finery, or more chastely 
displaying themselves in puris natu- 
ralibus ; for horses as large as life, or 
minikin heroes; for lugubrious sen- 
timent, or hearty practical fun. No 
one, when he glances his eye around, 
can accuse the Royal Academy of 
being stingy and fastidious, or deny 
that the public is particularly good- 
natured and indulgent. Universal 
toleration, if not discretion, seems to 
be here the order of the day; else 
could so many things, that one would 
be ashamed to admit into a corner of 
a back parlour, be suffered to display 
themselves in an academy whose 
president and members have, it is to 
be hoped, some little regard for the 
character of the profession to which 
they belong, as well as for those arts 
over whose interests they profess to 
watch? There is hardly a single ex- 
hibition without a tolerable sprink- 
ling of mere daubs, or without seve- 
ral of those subjects which are in 
such request with the decorators of 
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snuff-box lids. Willingly would we 
devise, if possible, some plausible ex- 
cuse in favour of this system of in- 
discriminate admission, yet, the only 
thing that can be urged in its favour 
—if, indeed, it be of any avail, is 

that by immediate comparison with 
what is detestably bad, even very 
mediocre performances will appear 
to some advantage. Nay, that we 
do not err egregiously wide of the 
mark in this suspicion of ours, we 
are the rather inclined to believe, 
seeing that the academy appear to 
have no dislike in their hearts to what 
is superlatively bad; or, to speak 
more to the purpose, we might say, 
that they would rather receive bad 
pictures than very good ones, should 
the latter not be painted by an R. A., 
or at least by some one who is of 
their party. Now that there is a rival 
exhibition, the Royal Academy may 
see the policy of not carrying this spirit 
of enmity, on the one hand, and of 
favoritism on the other, too far; yet, 
no one in his senses can believe that 
the worst things exhibited in their 
rooms this year, are still better than 
the most tolerable of the excluded 
pictures ; for if so, the latter deserved, 
not only to be turned, but absolutely 
kicked out ; or they would have been 
treated more according to their me- 
rits, had they been sentenced to an 
auto-da-fe. When the newspapers 
told us that an unprecedented number 
of pictures and drawings had been 
rejected this year, their inference, and 
that of the public, was, that we should 
have anexceedingly choice Exhibition, 
for it was hardly to be supposed the 
R. A.’s would take any skimmed 
milk when they might have all cream. 
That they could have jhad all pure 
cream, we much doubt; that they 
have taken a considerable portion of 
skimmed milk, and milk and water, 
is now no secret; and if they helped 
themselves to the latter more liberally 
than there was any necessity for 
doing, it is not for us to say that they 
did so unadvisedly. The Royal Aca- 
demy—perhaps corporate bodies in 


* There are occasionally some very curious juxta-positions in the arrangement of 
the pictures, and this year a particularly droll one occurs, for the spectator has at 
the same time a front view of Tom Moore, and back view of a naked lady, with a 
most formidable length of spine, whom Mr. Ward is pleased to designate Venus. 
We hope there was no libellous intent on the part of the academy, to insinuate that 
the Irish bard has after all exhibited in his poetry only the back side of Venus, and 


that, too, of such a Venus as this—The hanging committee are sad wags ! 
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general—are prudent after a fashion of 
their own, which is apt to puzzle the 
uninitiated. The good folks out of 
doors cannot understand what mo- 
tive can by any chance induce the 
Academy to reject the better for the 
worse; since nothing seems more 
accordant with plain common sense, 
than that they should endeavour to 
get as much as they possibly can of 
what is good, with as little of the 
bad as they can help. So they would, 
we dare say, did nothing interfere 
with such a straight forward mode 
of proceeding. It is not so much 
the merit of the pieces that requires 
to be discussed, as the pretensions of 
those who send them: thus, Mr. A. 
may paint portraits too well for one 
who is notan R. A.; Mr. B.’s, on the 
contrary, are but very so so, conse- 
quently may very safely be admitted ; 
Mr. C. has offended some of the illus. 
trissimi ; Mr. D. is suspected of being 
a radical; Mr. E. is too independent; 
while Messrs. F. G. &c. to Z. are all, 
from some cause or other, sadly out 
of favour at Somerset House. To 
save appearances, their works will 
sometimes be admitted; special care 
being taken that they shall not be 
very prominent ; they are accordingly 
either floored, or exalted to that post 
of bad pre-eminence, the very sum- 
mit of the room. 

It is not necessary for us to observe 
how very ill the rooms belonging to 
the Royal Academy are adapted for 
the purposes of exhibition, since this 
has been complained of again and 
again. The principal object in ar- 
ranging the pictures seems to be to 
cover the walls entirely from top to 
bottom, with pictures of all sizes and 
qualities; and provided this be ac- 
complished, so as to produce some- 
thing like sy mmetry in the general 
sorting of the frames, little else is 
attended to. The ill consequences 
of this dove-tailing system are mani- 
fold: as the pictures are not insu- 
lated, no repose is afforded to the 
eye, nor can any individual picture 
be contemplated without its imme- 
diate neighbours obtruding upon the 
field of vision, so that a soberly co- 
loured piece looks dull and insipid, 
should it happen to be placed beside 
a dashing, gaudy rival. Another 
evil attendant upon this economy of 
space, is, that there is no alternative 
but to dispose the great majority of 
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the pictures just as they may fit in 
according to size. At the best, 
this mode is productive of great vex- 
ation and much injustice; in the 
lower apartments at Somerset House 
it is pushed to the verge of. absur- 
dity. There the walls exhibit an 
absolute chaos of the most hetero- 
geneous elements, large oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings and minia- 
tures; bird’s-eye views suspended 
above the eye, while subjects that 
require such a situation, are as fre- 
quently placed below it. The larger 
drawings, too, are generally placed 
upon what is termed the line, and the 
most diminutive at the greatest dis- 
tance from it. All this, it will be said, 
is of very minor importance, indeed 
hardly worth adverting to on the 
present occasion, since it arises mere- 
ly from local disadvantages and from 
the increased number of exhibitors. 
In our opinion, however, this is, 
besides being a serious inconvenience 
in itself, not altogether so trifling a 
matter, inasmuch as we may deduce 
from it some judgment as to the re- 
gard the Academy have for the gene- 
rality of the works exhibited, and 
their exhibitors. We are afraid we 
have just made use of that figure of 
speech designated a bull; as what is 
barely visible, can hardly be said to 
be exhibited, yet such is the case with 
at least one third of the pieces hung 
upon the walls, and which are no- 
ticed merely in the catalogue. Where- 
fore, then, do the Academy act so 
preposterously, crowding themselves 
with so much that it were, on every 
account, far better to exclude? Why 
are they not more fastidious, when a 
lesser degree of toleration would be 
mercy to themselves, to the public, 
and to the unhappy scrubs whose 
canvasses and frames are employed 
merely as gap-stoppers? They have, 
surely, no occasion to go into the 
highways to call in the blind, the 
maimed, and the halt; nevertheless, 
such is their universal charity, that 
they open their doors to all; no de- 
gree of wretchedness is excluded, un- 
less, indeed, there be a grade, of 
which we have no idea. Had exhi- 
bitions been instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging feeble- 
ness and imbecility, of displaying the 
very nakedness of the land, a better 
plan for attaining that end, than the 
mode in which they are at present con- 
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ducted, could hardly have been de- 
vised. 

If those, then, who assume to be 
the hierophants of art, the members 
of its sacred college, evince such an 
utter disregard to common sense; if 
they postpone general interests to 
petty personal ones; if they are in- 
fluenced by paltry and illiberal pre- 
judices ; if they display indifference 
where we have a right to look for 
enthusiasm and perseverance; how 
can it reasonably be expected that the 
lay public should entertain any great 
reverence for the deity in whose 
fane such ministers as these serve? 
When its source is muddy, it is no 
wonder that the stream is not clear. 

It is exceedingly natural that the 
members of any society, be it a 
Royal Academy or any other body, 
should select the best situations for 
their own pictures; and, provided 
this be done without any very fla- 
grant abuse of the power they thus 
possess, by entirely monopolizing to 
themselves all the most advantageous 
places, it cannot fairly be made a 
subject of reproach against them.* 
There is another privilege enjoyed by 
them, which we consider altogether 
indefensible; namely, that of touch- 
ing up their works after they are 
placed on the walls. Now this is mon- 
strous: it gives extraneous assist- 
ance to the very persons who are 
supposed to need it far less than any 
others, and is, consequently, like 
arming trained athlete with more 
powerful weapons than the less ex- 
pert combatants to whom they are op- 
posed ; while, what renders it more un- 
fair, all are supposed to meet on equal 
terms. The privileged are thus enabled 
to adapt any picture to its precise si- 
tuation, while other exhibitors must 
depend solely upon their own foresight. 
We do not say that this is always, 
or even frequently done; it is suffi- 
cient injustice that it is permitted at 
all. Setting aside all other considera- 
tions, it may be questioned, too, whe- 
ther this mode of suiting a painting 
to particular circumstances, be not, 
in reality, injurious to those who 
avail themselves of it. In such cases 
permanent merit will be sacrificed to 
ay effect. We vane go still 
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further, and say that public exhibi- 
tions—especially if there be nothing 
like classification of any sort, either 
as regards the subjects themselves, or 
the various modes of execution, have 
a tendency to encourage a showy, 
bravura style. Instead of consider- 
ing how his picture looks in his 
own studio, the painter is too apt 
to consider principally what figure 
it will make in the exhibition-room : 
hence almost every other quality 
is sacrificed to exaggerated colour 
and meretricious glare: hence, too, 
that neglect of correct drawing and 
of refined expression, which is so 
common a vice that it ceases to be 
disgraceful. Nor is this the whole 
extent of the mischief: every thing 
must be ad captandum, to please the 
million, although it should make the 
judicious grieve. If it be, in itself, 
any particular recommendation, the 
academy may justly boast that the 
majority of the pictures they an- 
nually receive are painted expressly 
for the exhibition. For this purpose, 
and no other, are most of the pro- 
ductions got up; and it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no very 
profound study is requisite for such 
anend. One evil attendant on the 
system of exhibitions is that they 
do not so much serve to nourish a 
real taste and healthy feeling for 
art as to keep alive a curiosity that, 
by many, is mistaken for attach- 
ment, and to which a constant suc- 
cession of novelties administers. 
They create a great deal of bustle 
about pictures and painters; the 
public go and stare, but have, in 
fact, were they ever so much dis- 
posed to do so, no leisure to form a 
cool, dispassionate judgment of any 
thing—to detect talent, to notice me- 
rits, or blemishes, or to receive any 
lasting instruction from the worksthus 
set beforethem. A public gallery and 
a public exhibition are two very 
different things: what is treasured 
up in the former is for all times and 
generations ; we converse year after 
year with the masterpieces which 
familiarity has endeared to us, from 
which we have received so much 
delight, and whose influence has not 
been the less forcible because it has 


* They manage these matters better—more impartially at least—at the Manchester 
Institution, where the business of arranging the pictures is not entrusted to the artists, 


but to a committee of private gentlemen. 
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worked silently on the mind, inter- 
mingling itself with our other as- 
sociations. An exhibition, on the 
contrary, is viewed and forgotten; 
if we have been amused we are 
satisfied, and look forward to its 
successor. “Those who carry along 
with them a well cultivated taste 
will undoubtedly find something to 
gratify it, yet there is, at the same 
time, so much of an inferior stamp 
to mislead the ignorant and impose 
upon the credulous, that the mischief, 
perhaps, more than counter-balances 
the good. In order to be really be- 
neficial, an exhibition ought to be 
select—not an indiscriminate med- 
ley, an omnium gatherum, a mere 
scrap-book on a larger scale ; in short 
it ought to be something altogether 
different from the strange higgledy- 
piggledy mobs of pictures that take 
place every year in this country. 
Multa, haud multum, seems to be our 
motto in this as in many other con- 
cerns; nor do we even so much as 
suspect that what we consider to be 
the means of promoting the fine arts 
among us, may, if carefully examin- 
ed, be found to have a directly op- 
posite tendency, and to keep the 
public taste in a state of continual 
error. 

That there is not the improvement 
which might be expected, after the 
lapse of more than half a century, 
is generally felt, and partially ac- 
knowledged; and this is attributed 
principally to the undue encourage- 
ment of portrait painting. We are 
not quite satisfied, however, that 
such is really the case, for we very 
much doubt whether, if this branch 
of painting were less cultivated 
among us, that the others would be 
more liberally patronized than they 
now are. At any rate it must be 
allowed that mediocrity is much 
less offensive in this than in any 
other species. We may apply to it 
what the younger Pliny says of his- 
tory, ‘* guocunquo modo scripta delec- 
tat ;” and, if it frequently ministers 
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to vanity, it still more frequently 
ministers to the best and purest of 
human affections—to private friend- 
ship, to public gratitude, and to all 
the charities of domestic life. It is 
in unison with one of the best traits 
of our national character ; neither is 
it deficient in historic value and dig- 
nity ; for that which endears itself 
to contemporaries as the transcript 
of the living individual, will, for 
after-ages, possess the charm of an 
authentic record of the past. What! 
then, do we actually approve of all 
that crowd of faces which peer upon 
us from their well-gilt frames at 
every exhibition at Somerset House ? 
Certainly not—albeit we much doubt 
if even their places would be better 
supplied. Common-place portraits 
of common-place persons have no 
more pretension to shine in public 
than have the individuals themselves, 
whose faces are thus exposed to its 
gaze. The absurdity is not so much in 
the things themselves as in the offen- 
sive obtrusion of them where they are 
utterly misplaced, being of “ no use 
to any one but the owners.”’* 

These remarks are, we think, fully 
borne out by the complexion of the 
exhibitions of the present year, every 
one of which would have been 
greatly improved by judicious weed- 
ing and thinning. The British In- 
stitution might very well have spar- 
ed us the sight of such a piece as 
Sharp’s ‘ Crossing the Line;’ and, 
had the painter himself possessed 
any prudence, he would have been 
contented with pocketing the price 
paid for it, (400/., we understand,) 
without exposing himself by the ezx- 
position of that deplorable perform- 
ance. The subject is coarse enough 
of all reason in itself; but the man- 
ner in which Mr. S. treated it ren- 
dered it far more so than was neces- 
sary. We pity the man who paid 
four hundred pounds for a shilling’s 
worth of humour, and most certainly 
for the latter sum might he have 
purchased as much of that commo.~ 


* The British Institution professes not to admit portraits: it however does what is 


far worse ; for it tolerates what, if not portraits, as far as costume is concerned, are 
obviously mere copies of faces, with some vague or silly designation attached to them in 


the catalogue. 


Now of these kinds of things the sole merit, supposing they possess any 


whatever, must be in the likeness, because, considered as pictures, they are intolerably 


mawkish, and devoid of ideal or natural character. 


Among the contraband ware smug- 


gled in in this way, was, not long ago, a full length of Madame Vestris in breeches, a 
commission, we presume, from some Bartholomew-fair booth, although almost too vulgar 


even for the meridian of Smithfield. 
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dity at any caricature shop in town; 
much more do we compassionate the 
painter, who, for that, or, indeed, 
any number of pounds sterling, could 
avow himself the author of a pro- 
duction utterly destitute of any thing 
to atone for its shocking vulgarity.— 
What are the noble directors of the 
institution about, that they permit 
works of this stamp to enter their 
gallery? Their very porters must 
blush when they hang up such things 
on those walls which have been 
graced by the works of Hogarth, 
Zoffany, and Reynolds. 

But while we can yet find room 
to mention it, let us just take a glance 
at the sixty-second exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. A second or a 
third generation of artists has arisen 
since that body was first instituted ; 
if therefore any benefit is to be de- 
rived from it, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that we should by this time have 
evidence of it. So far, however, is 
this year’s exhibition from manifest- 
ing any marked improvement, as 
compared with any former ones with- 
in our recollection, that, besides the 
works by the late president, there 
are hardly a score others of any note 
—certainly nothing very great—not 
even an attempt indicating any un- 
usual effort; nothing, in short, that 
forcibly impresses itself on the spec- 
tator. Wilkie is excellent, yet even 
he this year is not equal to his for- 
mer self: his picture of the King’s 
Visit to Holyrood House is inferior 
to his Chelsea Pensioners. To say 
the truth, we were a leefle disap- 
pointed by this performance ; proba- 
bly in consequence of our expecta- 
tions having been too highly raised 
by the flattering promises of news- 
paper report, sounded from time to 
time during the last three or four 
years ; or it might be that we antici- 
pated something even superior to that 
crowning piece of his fame. It is 
nevertheless an excellent picture— 
such as no other living artist could 
have produced ; nor, in looking at it, 
ought we to forget the difficulties the 
painter had to contend with in such 
a subject. There is little of the 
pompous array that one would look 
for upon such an occasion; for, if 
Mr. Wilkie be at all a faithful histo- 
rian, the ‘‘ gude folk of Edinbro’” 
received their sovereign in very home- 
ly guise, without much etiquette or 


order, or rather they seem to have 
left the matter to old women and 
children, while poor Sir Walter looks 
on quite a barren spectator, and with 


not a particularly sapient air, as if 


either he could make nothing of the 
scene, or the artist nothing of him. 
With respect to the execution of this 
picture, there are passages in it truly 
admirable, giving all the effect of the 
most exquisite finish, with apparently 
very little manual labour, and alto- 
gether there is by far too much merit 
in it not to make us regret that Da- 
vid should have turned any of his at- 
tention towards mere portrait paint- 
ing, especially upon a scale so ill 
adapted to his peculiar excellencies. 
Nor is our dissatisfaction at all di- 
minished by looking at the full length 
of his late majesty in the Highland 
dress. Many artists could produce 
as good, and some a better por- 
trait than this: the portraiture, by 
the bye, is confined to the face, the 
costume being mere masquerade, not 
all identifying itself with the usual 
attire of George the Fourth; and ra- 
ther too outlandish withal to find fa- 
vour in the eyes of us Southrons. 
If the truth must be known, we have 
a dislike little short of antipathy to 
portraits in disguise. Apropos to 
disguise of a different kind; there is 
a picture by Oliver, designated in the 
catalogue as the portrait of a gentle- 
man, meaning, we presume, the like- 
ness of some gentleman’s coat, for as 
to the face (perhaps the sitter him- 
self might have been disguised in li- 
quor at the time), no raal gentleman 
ever wore such a visage; Lavater 
would have given it as a specimen of 
decided vulgarity. We may here ob- 
serve, par parenthése, that we approve 
highly of the catalogue giving us the 
information it frequently does, since 
were it not for the words “ portrait 
of a gentleman,” or “ lady,” we 
should often mistake the parties for 
their butlers and waiting-women. 
Mr. Oliver writes himself A. R. A.— 
much good may it do him and his 
sitters! but this will hardly excuse 
the offence of inflicting on us the 
enormities he generally does. While 
such abominations are conspicuously 
displayed, works of real merit are 
unceremoniously turned out of doors. 
We ourselves can speak to one pic- 
ture, at least, that was so treated 
this very year—or rather which was 
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stowed away in some cellar, after the 
artist had been informed that it was 
admitted; and when we compare it 
with most of the productions that 
have been accepted, we cannot help 
thinking that the Academy must be 
actually besotted. We cannot indeed 
produce to our readers the work in 
question in confirmation of our opin- 
ion, but fortunately we can point out 
to them Turner’s pictures, and ask 
whether the epithet we have just used 
is not far too lenient for persons who 
were mad enough to expose to uni- 
versal derision such unintelligible 
pieces of canvass as the “ Jessica,” 
and the “‘ Pilate.” The palm of de- 
merit incontestably belongs this year 
to Mr. Turner: in extravagance he 
is facile princeps, in absurdity super- 
lative. The fair Jewess looks as if 
she was half-smothered in the con- 
tents of a huge mustard-pot, from 
which she is endeavouring to extri- 
cate herself; while the other picture, 
so far as any thing whatever can be 
made out of it, seems a parody on the 
scene it professes to represent, and 
only not profane, because no meaning 
is to be detected in it. 

As we are not writing a critical 
account of the exhibition, and have 
besides nearly filled the space allot- 
ted to us, we shall say nothing of the 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
except that their merits are too ob- 
vious to require comment; unless 
therefore, we could enter into some- 
thing like a full notice of their pe- 
culiar beauties, remark would be al- 
most impertinent. We are tempted 
to mention both Etty’s Judith, and 
Briggs’s Inez dé Castro; not because 
they have satisfied us, but because 
they convince us that those gentle- 
men mistake clever painting for gra- 
phic poetry ; attitudes and draperies, 
and skilful colouring, ill supply the 
absence of imagination and senti- 
ment. They have more of the cha- 
racter of tableaux de genre, on a large 
scale, than of the historical style ; 
they are pictures exclusively for the 
eye, not for the mind. Yet such as 
they are, these are almost the only 
attempts of any note in that depart- 
ment. Etty is more at home in his 
smaller compositions, against which 
the principal objection is their offen- 
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sive, and oftentimes gratuitous inde- 
licacy—indelicacy of subject, if not 
in the mode of treating it, and some- 
times the double indelicacy combined 
in the same piece. This pruriency 
of the pencil, although it may be re- 
garded as a mere license of art, rather 
than licentiousness, is certainly re- 
prehensible enough ; what then shall 
we say of such impotent attempts at 
voluptuous subjects as Ward’s Venus, 
and one or two others ?—that they 
are sheer nauseous indecency, equal- 
ly offensive to public decorum and 
good taste. It is the oil paintings 
that form the leading feature of this 
exhibition, and the more ambitious 
subjects, among them, are almost 
without exception, very far from what 
they aspire to be; of the others, 
some half dozen possess considerable, 
though not very striking merit. We 
pass over the drawings and minia- 
tures, not because there are none con- 
spicuous for the talent they display, 
but because they do not affect the ge- 
neral estimate. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss our article, without no- 
ticing two works of distinguished 
beauty, one in architecture, the other 
in sculpture—each of these sufficient 
of itself to fill a room, and both of 
them nearly smothered from obser- 
vation; we mean Parke’s* interior 
of a Sepulchral Chamber at Alexan- 
dria, and Westmacott’s statue of the 
Duc de Montpensier. The former is 
absolutely above all praise, and up- 
sets all theories: on contemplating 
it, all that has been written on the 
pre-eminence of Grecian architecture 
seems arrant drivelling: it is beauty 
—poetry—inspiration; it is grace 
commingled with sublimity! Mr. 
Parke has, we know, visited Egypt, 
and as his drawings have convinced 
us, has profited by his studies in that 
country; yet we are disposed to 
doubt whether this be a bond fide 
view of an actual edifice or not : if it 
be, how happens it that so glorious a 
work of architecture has not been 
described and delineated as accurately 
and as frequently as the Parthenon ; 
if, on thie contrary, it be an imposture 
innocente on the part of Mr. Parke, 
this single drawing ought to immor- 
talize his name. The statue, too, is 
a work of exceedingly great merit, and 





* If we mistake not, this gentleman is the son of the late Mr. John Parke, the emi- 


nent musician, who died August 2d, 1829. 
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of excellent taste: it is full of unaf- 
fected nature and feeling. There is 
in it that which addresses itself at 
once to the heart, and which, while 
we gaze upon it, almost causes us to 
forget all the inconvenience of the 
vile lumber hole where it is placed, 


more in mockery than in honour of 


the art of sculpture. So little coun- 
tenance or support, in fact, do the 
painters, who constitute the majority 
of the academicians, give their bre- 
thren that it would be far better for 
the latter, were they to be actually 
turned adrift ; or were they to imi- 
tate the example of the water-co- 
lourists, and detach themselves from 
an alliance, which tends neither to 
aavance the interests of architecture 
and sculpture, nor to the indepen- 
dence of the artists who profess 
them. If there be any advantage 
whatever in association—that is prac- 
tical advantage, as far as art is con- 
cerned, it would be increased by the 
efforts of all being directed to one 
specific object; whereas at present, 
there is union without unity, and 
complete anarchy is prevented only 
by the painters arrogating to them- 
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selves on every occasion the lion’s 
share. 

Aware that the general tenour of 
our remarks must prove unpalatable, 
we should not be surprised were 
they to be imputed to decided hos- 
tility. By personal feeling they cer- 
tainly have not been dictated, for 
beyond their works, we know nothing 
either of those whom we have cen- 
sured, or those whom we have com- 
mended. We plead guilty, however, 
to the charge of hostility, open and 
avowed hostility, to a system fraught 
with quackery, betraying the most 
portentous mismanagement, and dis- 
regarding even the outward proprie- 
ties and decencies that should regu- 
late a public display of works of art. 
We abhor a system in which mere 
merit goes for nothing, favour is 
every thing; and where art is made 
the stalking-horse to the paltriest 
self-interest. So rooted is the evil, 
that we should actually despair of 
improvement, were it not to be hoped 
that notorious abuse must shortly 
pave the way for something in the 
shape of reform. 


ON A CHILD. 


A YEAR—an age shall fade away 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain,) 

And yet the face I see to-day 

For ever shall remain,— 

In my heart and in my brain! 

Not all the scalding tears of care 
Shall wash away the vision fair ; 
Not all the flocking thoughts that rise— 
Not all the sights that feed my eyes 
Shall e’er usurp the place 

Of that little gentle face : 

But there I know it will remain,— 
And when joy or pleasant pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 

Back unto my April days, 

There, amongst the hoarded past, 

I shall see it to the last,— 


The only thing, save poet’s rhyme, 
That shall not own the touch of Time! 
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Berore these pages can meet the 
eyes of our readers, the last Parlia- 
ment of George IV. will have passed 
away, and the first of William IV. 
will be in all the agonies of birth. 
We may afford to speak of the de- 
ceased Parliament with more free- 
dom, now that its powers of argu- 
mentum & Newgate have been extin- 
guished—it was the only argument 
which was worthy of attention com- 
ing from the collective wisdom of the 
defunct assembly. 

A brief history of its political 
movements as a body will give it high 
claim to a remarkable place in the 
history of the Girouettes. Elected in 
1826, under the dynasty of the Earl 
of Liverpool, it showed every reason- 
able symptom of following the quiet 
politics of that timid and cautious 
statesman—of believing in the pro- 
priety of a cabinet divided upon vital 
questions—of letting the evil day 
pass by as long as the ruling angels 
would permit, trusting to chance or 
fate as to the means of meeting it 
when it did come—of carrying in the 
House of Commons every folly or 
mischief which popular or sham-po- 
pular clamour demanded, in the hope 
of its being thrown out in the House 
of Lords; and, in short, of acquiesc- 
ing in all the make-shift expedients 
which were consonant to the ge- 
nius of the Liverpool administration, 
and the vacillating temper of the 
premier. To that temper we may 
justly attribute much of the degrada- 
tion that has marked our domestic 
politics of late years. His lordship 
had no compass of original genius— 
no marks of profound intellect about 
him. His oratory ‘was mean, trite, 
plebeian—his policy temporising and 
timid. Nothing grand, nothing com- 
prehensive ever distinguished any of 
his actions—nothing that can be re- 
membered is to be found in his 
speeches or his diplomatic compo- 
sitions. He was not a second-rate 
man, scarcely a third rate, and his 
undoubted honesty on one or two 
questions which he understood, and 
on which his conscience dictated to 
him the path he ought to take, was 
the only recommendation which he 
brought to his office. The great le- 
gal and constitutional learning of 
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Lord Eldon—the high, and then un- 
spotted name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—the brilliancy of Mr. Can- 
ning—the tried and unshakeable ho- 
nesty of Mr. Peel (alas! for days 
gone by !)—with the general support 
of the great families, the church, 
and the well-ordered body of the 
people—gave to the cabinet a solidity 
which superficial observers were ge- 
nerally inclined to attribute to the 
character or energy of its chief; and 
as that chief took especial care never 
to say any thing which decidedly 
committed him, except upon the one 
or two points to which. we have al- 
ready alluded, he continued until his 
political death to be considered as a 
man especially fitted to bear upon his 
shoulders the weight of agreatnation’s 
affairs—a minister born to the situa- 
tion. Yet now that he is past like a 
snow-flake on the river, what was the 
policy of his administration but lais- 
sez-faire? In commerce and finance 
he surrendered himself to the quacks 
of free trade, because he did not 
know how to resist them ; in foreign 
politics (after Lord Castlereagh was 
gone) to the quacks of the Aolian 
school of blustering interference, even 
against his own judgment; in the 
domestic management of the country 
to the thousand and one quackeries of 
the Malthuses, Wilmot Horton, Ram- 
say M‘Culloch, and others ‘‘ whom 
their place knows now no more.” 
It would be hard indeed to say what 
was the policy that Lord Liverpool 
could not have been led to adopt, 
and even defend, in his own bald and 
ungracious oratory. His conduct in 
the case of the Queen was the index 
of his whole political life. Convinced 
of the guilt of that lady, and pledged 
to pursue the cause against her to 
the utmost, he withdrew when popu- 
lar tumult had reached its climax of 
impudence, and could have been re- 
pressed by the slightest demonstra- 
tion of vigour. But then there 
should have been vigour, and to 
dream of that would have been too 
much for Lord Liverpool. 

On no points, then, did he appear 
determined, except Parliamentary Re- 
form, and Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. To the latter he was consci- 
entiously opposed; and we believe 
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that no inducement would have made 
him vote for it, (though we confess 
that the ready tergiversation of his 
brother, the present Lord Liverpool, 
on the first opportunity that such ter- 
giversation could be practically useful 
to one side, or mischievous to the 
other, make us not quite certain) ; 
as to the former, if it were at all possi- 
ble that a parliamentary insurrection 
could be got up in favour of reform, 
he would, no doubt, have yielded. 
But there he was safe; and, under 
shelter of the fine tropes and figures 
of Mr. Canning, ventured to indulge 
himself in cheap bravery against the 
rabble of those shabby and ignorant 
fellows, who then, for their own mean 
purposes, prattled with mechanic ig- 
norance of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. Against them he 
knew that he was secure; -that none 
of his colleagues would annoy him 
on behalf of them, or their nostrums; 

but he permitted a division in his 
cabinet on the other measure, to 
which he stood still more decidedly 
opposed; because having become a 
point practically mooted in Parlia- 
ment, it was too prominently obtruded 
upon the circles by which he was sur- 
rounded to be passed by without 
giving him more trouble, and expos- 
ing the rickety system of his admin- 
istration to more danger, than he 
either desired or dared. But the prin- 
ciple of a cabinet divided upon a 
question allowed on all hands to be 
of the highest moment, was a prin- 
ciple of political dishonesty, and it 
gave its character to the Parliament 
which was elected under its adminis- 
tration. We were compelled to make 
this short digression upon Lord Liver- 
pool, if for no other purpose, yet for 
that of ascribing to his influence and 
example the weather-cock disposition 
of the Parliament just dissolved. 

It opened with a speech more 
vague than even such vague composi- 
tions generally are. An address was 
moved according to pattern, and the 
abortive efforts of Lord King and 
others to carry resolutions of an op- 
posing tendency, showed that Lord 
Liverpool was to have every thing his 
own way—to trim and balance as he 
pleased. Afflictions sent from God 
prevented him from continuing in 
office. His worth then was known. 
It was then discovered that he was 
the peg which kept the cabinet 


together; a thing which, in itself, 
was of no worth or wonder, but 
whose withdrawal knocked to pieces 
the patchwork and _ disconnected 
structure which it hadheld. A total 
disjointing followed, and here the ad- 
mirable character of the Parliament 
was shown. It cautiously waited 
upon Providence before it gave a hint 
of deciding how it would turn, and it is 
now comical enough to recollect that 
the most searching questions as to the 
course likely to be pursued, were 
put by the late Mr. George Tierney. 
That Tierney was more dishonest 
than those who made-his trickery a 
matter of jest, we do not believe; 
the poverty in which he has since 
died proves that there were many 
more lucrative tricks than his; but 
his traditional fame for cunning made 
his anxiety peculiarly characteristic. 
The pause was followed by the ac- 
cession of Mr. Canning, after a series 
of intrigues which now that we know 
what were the latent designs of the 
intriguers must seem incomprehensi- 
ble. The earl of Eldon has consist- 
ently adhered to the line of politics 
with which he opposed Mr. Canning; 
he continued his opposition to the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
to the end; but what can we think 


now of the motives of the Duke of 


Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, in 
grounding their secession from office 
upon their hostility to the pro-popery 
views of Mr. Canning? Must it not 
appear to be a hollow ruse arising on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel from jeal- 


ousy of the more showy abilities of 


the ascendant minister—on the part 
of the Duke from the deeply calcu- 
lated game which he had determined 
to play, and which up to the present 
hour, has been crowned with signal 
success, however it may fare here- 
after? Of the conduct of the subordi- 
nate persons in this farce we may 
speak a little as we go on; our busi- 
ness at present is with the Parlia- 
ment. 

Whatever were the means by which 
he attained his eminence, Mr. Can- 
ning was in power, and, with its true 
consistency, the legislature was his 
for the time being. The sleepy do- 
minion of Lord Liverpool had passed 
away, and the new master was de- 
termined to do something decisive. 
His was to be a reign of coups d’ états. 
The miserable falsehoods and shuf- 
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flings which marked the commence- 
ment of his operations, we willingly 
omit. Events that have since oc- 
curred, have convinced us that he 
was just as honourable, and as 
straight-minded as those who made 
it atest of their honour and their 
openness to depart from his adminis- 
tration ; but it cannot be denied that 
the bent of Mr. Canning’s mind led 
him to the employment of sinister 
means in all the great occasions of 
his life. When successful at last, 
and by whatever means in the great 
object of his ambition, his hour for 
potential display had come, and he 
looked abroad. By one speech about 
the power, and the implied inclina- 
tion of England to let loose the per- 
turbed spirits of the Continent against 
the constituted authorities, he alarm- 
ed all Europe. By a practical illus- 
tration of the way in which he in- 
tended carrying into effect those mag- 
niloquent threats, he calmed it again. 
A craze seemed to have come over 
him with respect to Portugal, and 
that country he selected as the ground 
of his experiment, the first example 
in which his 


* —Celsi sedet AEolus arce 
Sceptra tenens, &c. &c.” 


was first to work. Accordingly, he sent 
there under the easy government of 
Lord Liverpool, and kept there under 
his own administration, a large body 
of English troops, for the avowed 
reason of forcing the crudities of the 
Portuguese Cortes down the throats 
of a demi-barbarous people. To this 
measure the Parliament consented. 
Loud were the cheers when Mr. 
Canning evolved his frothy periods, 
tinkling with all the dis-graces of 
meretricious oratory—still louder the 
acclamations when with diplomatic 
mouth, he talked learnedly of a casus 
federis, in a language strange to the 
ears of so many of his auditory, and 
quoted Puffendorff, whose name, on 
the principle of omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, served him as a tower of 
strength in the assembly to which he 
spoke. Portugal was to be regene- 
rate—she was our ancient ally. Then 
there was the cause of freedom all 
over the world; and many other 
comely commonplaces, decked up and 
bedizened with an infinity of pretti- 
nesses, that did as well as eloquence 
for the company that was to hear, 
VOL. II. NO. VIL. 
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and the newspapers which were to 
report. : 

The result of this melancholy dis- 
play is now matter of history. Our 
Guards were not exactly kicked out 
of Portugal, for they “ had that a- 
bout them” which prevented any 
attempt at such a ceremony; but 
they were pursued with curses and 
execrations both loud and deep. It 
would be easy to prove that the 
needless, or rather the impertinent 
expedition, sent by Mr. Canning to 
Portugal, is the proximate cause of 
the present mis-government of that 
country. The Portuguese of any 
real independence of spirit, recoiled 
against the arrogant interference of a 
foreign power, and the general anti- 
pathy, no matter whence arising, to 
the government of the Cortes, was 
heightened into tenfold displeasure 
and hatred when it was openly 
avowed, with all the swagger of a 
rhetorical declaimer, that a constitu- 
tion was to be forced upon Portugal 
by the over-bearing power of an ally, 
too potent to be withstood. Mr. 
Canning fancied that he was keeping 
out Don Miguel, when, in fact, he 
was irresistibly fastening that prince 
upon the country, by enlisting in. his 
behalf the national feelings of self- 
government and independence; and 
he deluded himself with the idea that 
he was setting up this country as the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
when he was in reality exposing it to 
as much ridicule as can ever be the 
lot of a nation really powerful, even 
when it is mismanaged by a charlatan. 
Equally sagacious was his boast of 
having called into existence a new 
world to balance the old; but as 
nothing of much consequence, (ex- 
cept the individual losses, to an enor- 
mous extent, which it occasioned,) 
followed from this vapouring, and as 
the very phrase is now generally 
laughed at as something worthy, 
both in conception and utterance, of 
Bombastes Furioso, we shall not 
dwell upon it any further. 

In these windy schemes of foreign 
policy he had the aids and subsidies 
of the faithful Commons ; in domestic 
affairs they were equally true to their 
own golden rule. It would not be 
easy to decypher what Mr. Canning 
imposed upon himself as principles. 
He declared himself a friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and an enemy 
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of the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts—a friend to conferring 
parliamentary power upon the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, and an 
enemy to admitting a baptist to a 
corporate office. He professed him- 
self a liberal, and yet pledged to oppose 
any material alteration in the repre- 
sentation of Parliament. “ I dis- 
franchise Grampound,” said he, “‘ but 
I stand here for Old Sarum.” Loud 
cheers, of course, followed this decla- 
ration, although it would have puzzled 
the orator and his applauders to have 
pointed out what might be the prin- 
ciple on which this magnanimous dis- 
tinction was made. In a word, Mr. 
Canning had no fixed principles— 
there were certain words which habit 
had made him praise or dispraise— 
reform, established constitution, iano- 
vation, vested rights, &c.—but as for 
things, except place, pay, patronage, 
puffing, &c. he never gave himself 
the least trouble of inquiring. 


* He fagoted his notions as they fell ; 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was 
well.” 


Here too, of course, Parliament 
supported him. The ancient Gods 
of their idolatry being pushed off 
their pedestals, wereno longer objects 
of worship. Mr. Canning’s casus 
federisabroad—Mr. Canning’s mixed 
principles at home, were the creed of 
the day. In vain did the votaries of 
the departed ministers seek even a 
hearing. Mr. Dawson, for daring to 
ask a question, was treated with the 
most marked scorn—a surly “‘ No,” 
was all the reply which he could ex- 
tort, and the House laughed with in- 
dignant contempt at the daring which 
dictated such an intrusion. Another 
year saw this same Mr. Dawson, 
advocating, with all the blundering 
of his ragged eloquence, the very 
cause for which he pretended that he 
differed from Mr. Canning, and in his 
zeal for which, he though it prudent 
to swallow every affront that might 
be offered him. 

The dynasty of Canning was but 
short. His death, it is, said, was 
hastened by anxiety. At all events, 
he did not die one moment too soon 
for the sake of his personal reputa- 
tion. He, in his agony of look- 
mg for support, promised every 
thing to every body of every side. 
To the Whigs he professed himself 
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Whig—to the Tories, Tory. To 
each, in separate knots, he had 
pledged himself to carry the most 
discordant measures, and what was 
still more fatal, to confer the most 
discordant patronage. This was easy 
to say: it cannot be too often re- 
marked that he had no fixed princi- 
ples, and could colour either side of 
any question brought before him with 
gay daubery, good enough for exhi- 
bition, but it was not so easy to exe- 
cute. Parties would have come for- 
ward to taunt him in public with his 
professions in private; and, still 
worse, each of the dozen claimants 
to whom a place had been promised 
would have displayed a tenacity of 
recollection, and, in eleven cases out 
of the twelve, a fierceness of indig- 
nant virtue against broken engage- 
ments, that would have upset the 
loquacious minister. Besides, even 
his glibness could not always conceal 
the fact, that he had no real know- 
ledge. He accepted the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
chuckling boast, that he could never 
* tot” up a line of figures in his life ; 
and the display he made whilst in the 
office fully proved that his assertion 
of his unfitness for holding it, was 
perfectly correct. 

In his declining days, after many 
intrigues he was at last driven into 
the arms of the Whigs, and in their 
arms he died. The confused state of 
the ministry during 1827, was a most 
convenient excuse for not doing any 
business, and Parliament therefore 
was contented in displaying its 
contempt of the retired ministers, 
without pretending to anything fur- 
ther. On the death of Mr. Canning 
however it was puzzled, but the her- 
maphrodite cabinet of Lord Goderich 
kindly came in the way.— 

Can we mention that great man 
without an especial stop ?— 

Lord Goderich—it was said that 
King George the Fourth nick-named 
him Goose Goderich, probably from 
a recollection of a neighbourly allite- 
ration and resemblance of sound in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, in 
the ballad of ‘‘ Fause Foodrage ;”’ but 
be this as it may, it is beyond question 
that the administration of his lord- 
ship did not in any manner so far 
resemble Solomon, during his short- 
lived management of the state, as 
to be hailed by the title of the Wise. 
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Wise however or foolish—goose or 
no goose—the majority in Parlia- 
ment was still with him, or rather 
prepared to be with him ; for his 
motley and heterogeneous cabinet, 
composed of the most discordant 
elements, did-not hold long enough 
together, to enable him to put the 
pliancy of the House to the test. 
His administration was but a se- 
ries of blunders, and it fell by the 
untoward event of Navarino abroad, 
and the discordant jangling of its 
own members at home. Few things 
in real history are more comical 
than the quarrel between Messrs. 
Huskisson and Herries, who dis- 
agreed so bitterly with one another, 
that Lord Goderich was obliged to 
resign, as he could not reconcile their 
differences, and who yet remained 
most harmoniously in office together, 
after the abdication rendered neces- 
sary of their quarrels. 

The Parliament had now a fourth 
master, and his hand was not a light 
one. The Duke of Wellington, who 
had given up office, because he could 
not assent to Mr. Canning’s carry- 
ing a modified measure of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, now returned 
to place amidst the triumphant ex- 
ultations of the Protestant party, 
and the intense anathemas of the 
Whigs and Liberals. Under his aus- 
pices, in the first year of his minis- 
try, the Roman Catholic question was 
contemptuously flung out of the Lords 
—it barely escaped being lost in the 
Commons. This was the principal 
domestic measure of the year: abroad, 
as if to mark as decisive a con- 
trast as possible between his policy 
and that of Mr. Canning, non-inter- 
ference in foreign affairs was made 
his rule of action, or rather in-action. 
Mr. Canning, a civilian, who had 
never set a squadron in the field, was 
all for war; if a mouse were stirring 
from one end of the world to the 
other he was ready to follow or to op- 
pose its motion with armed hand. 
No comet that ever fired the length 
of Ophiuchus, huge in the arctic 
sky, was more pregnant of battles 
than Mr. Canning, and all for the 
sake of sounding a period, or intro- 
ducing a sonorous quotation culled 
from a book of syntax. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had already ar- 
rived at the summit of military 
glory, felt no necessity of displaying 
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any warlike propensities ; and it may 
perhaps be reasonably questioned, 

whether he has not on some occa- 

sions, carried his non-interference 

principle rather too far, For our own 

parts, however, being firmly convinced 

that the interest of this country is 

to remain at peace as long as pos- 

sible, we do not find fault with a pa- 

cific administration ; but what are we 

to think of the consistency of a Parlia- 

ment, which, after hailing (as we said) 

with rapturous shouts of applause the 

swelling sentences of Mr. Canning, 
when he unfurled the flag, or held 

the balance, or drew the sword, or 
blew ihe blast, or any other of the 
fine things in which he rejoiced, in 
behalf of every trumpery cause all 
over the world, were equally enthu- 

siastic, when his taciturn successor 
permitted, without even a speech, 
the overthrow of that power, which, 
with a compliment as ill-timed as 

the bow of Obadiah to Dr. Slop, 
when he had flung him into the mire, 
it had just voted to be our “ ancient 
ally’’—the aggrandizement of Russia, 
both in Asia and Europe, or the 
annexation of Algiers to France? It 
is needless to observe, that the very 
House of Commons, which saw ail 
the events take place, without any 
alarm or remonstrance, because the 
Duke of Wellingtonso wished it, would, 
if under the ascendant of Mr. Can- 
ning, have voted the most trifling 
affair among them, as cause sufficient 
for an internecine war. Any of 
these events do we say? They would 
have seen, even in the affairs of the 
Duke of Brunswick, ample reason 
for girding on the panoply of Great 
Britain, or any other trope or figure 
that might be hatched for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Canning would have 
shone to much advantage in the de- 
bates and diplomacy, consequent 
upon the great case of Mr. Smith- 
Fiddlestick, and the House with de- 
lighted ear would have heard many 
a sage application of Grotius, to the 
important international relations of 
Brunswick Oels. 

In June or July, 1828, the Duke of 
Wellington declared in the House of 
Lords, that he was decidedly opposed 
to the Roman Catholic question. He 
had said the same at the Pitt-Club 
dinner in May. In November he as- 
sured the Popish primate of Ireland 
that hethought carrying it impossible. 
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In December he returned a scornful, 
nay, an impertinent answer to the 
Duke of Leinster, who had forward- 
ed him an address on the subject. 
In January, 1829, he dismissed the 
Marquis of Anglesea from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland for some ci- 
vilities to one of the Irish agitators. 
In a word, he gave every indication, 
direct and indirect, that he was un- 
changed—that the principle on which 
he had first resigned, and afterwards 
accepted office, still governed him ; 
and that his was to be a No Popery 
administration to the end. Careful 
observers had indeed prognosticated 
that a change was at hand, from some 
apparently trifling, but still signifi- 
cant circumstances. Some of the 
lower members of the ministry had 
been put forth as feelers; and as tick- 
lish experiments are commonly made 
in corpore vili, Mr. George Robert 
Dawson, ex-member for Derry, was 
appropriately selected for the princi- 
pal; but to the body of the Tories the 
change came like a thunderclap—they 
were taken by surprise—the Duke 
carried his manceuvre with all the 
tactics of a veteran general. 

The House of Commons, which had 
carried a far smaller measure in 1829, 
by a paltry majority of six, now car- 
ried all that the Duke demanded by a 
majority of 178. The House of Lords, 
which hed rejected even a consideration 
of the question by a majority of 45 in 
1829, carried it in toto, in the year 
1830, by 2 majority of 105, including 
in that number ien of the bishops of the 
church.* 

Need we offer any commentary 
on the above sentence? We shall 
not argue the merits or demerits 
of the Roman Catholic question. 
It may have been just or unjust—it 
may work benefit or mischief—but 
the manner of its carrying has settled 
the character of the Parliament. No 
new fact had occurred—no new ar- 
gument was adduced—every thing 
was precisely in the same state in 
1830 as it had been in 1829; but the 
Duke of Wellington had, for causes 
of his own, altered his policy, and 
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* As the names of these persons cannot be too often published, we here reprint them. 
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with as much rapidity as diamonds 
change into spades, or clubs into 
hearts, in the hands of an experienc- 
ed juggler, the Lords and Commons 
of England shifted their principles. 
How much individual baseness there 
must have been in the transaction it 
is unnecessary to remark, but asa 
body the character of the last Parlia- 
ment of George [V. had gone for 
ever. Even those who out of doors 
heartily approved of the measure, 
could not approve of the means by 
which its success was ensured. The 
Jesuit principle that the means sanc- 
tifies the end has not-yet taken root 
in England, and the honest men of 
every party were indignant at the 
lying artifices, and disgusted with 
the mean hypocrisy by which eman- 
cipation was forced or smuggled upon 
the country. In the last session, it 
is evident that the House of Com- 
mons was looked upon with decided 
contempt, and the Quarterly Review- 
er (it is an ominous thing that such 
an observation should have appeared 
in that quarter), who declared that 
the intellect (he might have added 
the honesty) of the House was far 
below the average of England, only 
spoke the sentiments of all classes 
among us, high and low. 

We have then got rid of a Parlia- 
ment which has proved faithful to 
the powers of Downing Street, under 
all changes. Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, the Duke 
of Wellington, were all equally the 
objects of its adoration. Changes 
of foreign policy, from the most 
swaggering attitude of war, to the 
most indifferent aspect of peace, 
have been adopted, without hesita- 
tion, at the word of command. Un- 
der one minister, it played the part 
of Pistol, giving the fig of Spain to 
all opponents—under another, that 
of the same worthy ancient eating 
the leek when offered. With equal 
and more remarkable ductility, the 
principles that had distinguished 
parties for half a century, were cast 
aside, the quondam Orangeman forgot 
his vows, and voted for the cause 





The apostate prelates were—Sumner, bishop of Winchester ; Sumner, bishop of Chester ; 
Ryder, bishop of Lichfield; Bathurst, bishop of Norwich (a consistent man, however) ; 
Copleston, bishop of Llandaff; Murray, bishop of Rochester; Jenkinson, bishop of St. 
David's ; Lindsey, bishop of Kildare; Knox, bishop of Derry; and Lloyd, bishop of 


Oxford, since gone to his account. 
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that he had once devoted to the in- 
fernal gods—the Whigs learned to 
praise a military administration, and 
to applaud the decision and energy 
of a dictatorship—the Radicals ex- 
tolled a standing army as the best 
school for statesmen, and their mouth- 
pieces in Parliament pledged to obey 
the popular voice, scoffed at the right 
of petitioning, and declared that it 
was absurd to attend to such a 
voice, when the sentiments it ut- 
tered differed from their own. In 
the days of the South Sea bubble, a 
thief who had committed a most 
daring and violent robbery in the 
mid-day, in the open street, (hte 
stopped a carriage in Chancery-lane,) 
palliated his guilt, on trial, ‘by say- 
ing that his crime was committed in 
the year when all men had turned 
robbers. The historian of 1829 will 
be entitled to designate it as the year 
when almost all public men had 
turned liars. 

After the passing of the Roman 
Catholic bill, the wits of the Whig 
party dared to ask what harm had 
resulted from that measure. Every 
thing went on as before: the sun 
rose and set—the moon influenced 
the tides—there was no avenging fire 
from heaven—no visitation of judicial 
earthquakes. Allthis wastrue enough, 
butit was not very wise. No physical 
calamity occurred ; but is it no cala- 
mity that all faith in public men is 
gone—that trickery, fraud, and dupli- 
city are the recognized instruments for 
effecting political objects—that place 
and power may be held after honour 
and self-respect have departed+that 
the middle class is wholly separated 
from the upper? The consequences 
of these things may not appear for 
along period, but they will appear 
at last. If any great convulsion, 
similar to the French revolution was 
to occur now, could the aristocracy 
appeal with any hope of success to 
those orders by whom they, forty 
years ago, weathered the storm? 
Would the working clergy, the sturdy 
yeomanry, the inferior gentry, the 
independent inhabitants of cities, re- 
moved equally from the court and 
the rabble, respond to the cry of 
church and king if raised by those 
who despised their prayers in 1829? 
or who, after having been the chosen 
champions of their principles, de- 
serted them without a moment’s no- 
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tice, and then taunted them with 
the helplessness, which that unex- 
pected desertion had occasioned. The 
alienated feelings already appear in 
the general desire for reform, which 
prevails for the first time in these 
classes. They now see that the only 
defence they acknowledged for the 
anomalies which undoubtedly exist 
in our system of representation, can 
be pleaded no longer—it does not 
work well. They find that they are 
neither actually nor virtually repre- 
sented, and with reluctant foot have 
gone towards the camp of the par- 
liamentary reformers. 

With this sign of the times we 
shall conclude. During the seven 
years of the existence of the Parlia- 
ment it scarcely did any thing else 
worth commenting upon. As usual, 
before its decease, itshowed symptoms 
of economy, and the blow which the 
unanswerable work of Mr. Sadler has 
given to the hard-hearted school of 
political economy, is beginning to 
tell. The law reforms, which were 
even announced from the throne, have 
either been total failures, or petti- 
fogging changes of no value, or su- 
perfiuous slayings of defunct statutes, 
or roguish schemes for drawing busi- 
ness from cheap local courts into 
Westminster Hall, for the benefit of 
the bill-framers themselves, or blun- 
dering-alterations that save culprits 
and breed endless confusion in prac- 
tice. The existence of public distress 
to a dreadful degree was acknow- 
ledged in the first speech from the 
throne in November, 1826; it has 
increased under the exertions of 
Parliament to a treble degree. In 
short, the House did nothing but job 
—Waithman asserted that it con- 
tained 200 swindlers dipped in the 
roguery of 1825, and no one in the 
House or out of it dared to contra- 
dict him—and followed ministerial 
orders. [The campaign of Sir James 
Scarlett against the press is matter 
for a separate dissertation. ] 

We may then bid it farewell. A 
more servile or contemptible body 
can never again assemble within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s, but we have, 
nevertheless, to thank it for having 
gone to such a depth of degradation. 
It has convinced the most dull and 
careless that an alteration must take 
place; it has made the most intrepid 
defenders of the present system quail, 
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What stronger argument for reform 
could be exhibited than that displayed 
in the person of Sir Robert Peel him- 
self, standing up to resist it? There 
he stood, rejected from Oxford, un- 
able to get into the House for any 
district that had the shadow of a 
constituency, marked with all the 
disgrace of apostacy ,and yet enabled 
to lead the House of Commons by 
the purchased patronage of a Jewish 
dealer in boroughs, whose notoriety 
in the traffic had incarcerated him in 


Eugenius Roche. 
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from those who scorn the rabble and 
its idols, who spurn from them the 
mock-patriotism that is bold and 
noisy with no chance of any real 
reform being effected, supple and 
sycophantic when need exists for cor- 
rupt services, and who are fully aware 
that there are no worse enemies of 
freedom—no men more thoroughly 
slaves in body and soul, 


“In entrails, heart and head, liver and 
reins,”’ 





than those alternate braggadocios be- 
fore the mob, and servile instruments 
of the ministry, who are so fully re- 
presented in the persons of the Hob- 
houses and Burdetts. 


Newgate. Does that part of the 
system work well? We answer no! 
and the same answer will be echoed 
from a million of tongues. Nor is it 
the less gratifying that it will come 





EUGENIUS ROCHE. 


WE beg the attention of our readers for a few sentences—we shall not detain 
them longer. 

Mr. Eugenius Roche was for many years connected with the press, in va- 
rious capacities. For fifteen years he was sub-editor of the Morning Post, 
for the couple of years before his death he was editor of the New Times, and 
finally of the Courier. He was a gentleman of considerable talent, the most 
kindly disposition, and the most unwearied industry. No man in his situa- 
tion, it may be averred, without fear of contradiction, laboured more earnest- 
ly, and, in many instances, more successfully, in advancing the interests of 
those to whom his influence or his purse might be of advantage. 

He married twice; by his first wife he left behind him eight children—by 
his second wife, married not more than a year and a half before his death, 
an additional infant. His professional income of course ceased with him, 
and the real property which he left behind is mortgaged to Mr. Stewart, of the 
Courier, as the payment for the twenty-fourth share of that paper, which Mr. 
Roche had covenanted to take. The price of this twenty-fourth share is fixed 
at 5,000 guineas, and it absorbs the whole of the proceeds of Mr. Roche’s 
estate. 

It may be that the twenty-fourth share of the Courier will return to Mr. 
Roche’s family a full equivalent for the five thousand guineas claimed by Mr. 
Stewart, but in the mean time that family is in the most dire distress, amount- 
ing even to the want of actual means of subsistence. There is a,poem of Mr. 
Roche’s coming out, called London in a Thousand Years hence, with other 
smaller poems, for which a subscription is getting up ; and we hope our readers 
will assist it as far as they can. The poems, we assure them, are better than 
a thousand others of finer names; but if they were worse than ———’s [jill 
the blank, good readers, as you please] is it not a good thing to help the widow 
and the orphan? 

Lest any persons should think that newspaper services done to ministers 
are remembered when the day of service is gone by, and that therefore the 
case of Mr. Roche’s widow and orphans may be safely left in the hands of 
the Treasury, we have only to say that there is no hope there. We do not 
wish to prejudice, in any quarter, the cause we are here advocating, and we 
add no more. Government may be very right in rejecting all petitions on 
behalf of their literary retainers—that we do not dispute; but we hope that 
the literary world will feel itself the more called upon to assist those for 
whom we write this appeal, by the certainty that they have no other interest 
to appeal to. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 
The Camp of Wallenstein, from the 


German; and original Poems. By Lord 
Francis Levison Gower. 1 vol. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 


Monsieur Mallet; a humourous Poem. 
with Engravings. 18mo. ls. 

Alfred the Great; a Drama in five acts. 
By Thos. Aird. S8vo. 3s. 

Vol. 3rd_ of Pickering’s Aldine Edition 
of the Poets, containing the Poems of 
Thomson. 

The Captive of Fez; a Poem in 
five Cantos. By Thomas Aird. 12mo. 
6s. 

Poems; chiefly lyrical. By Alfred 
Tennyson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1 vol. fep. 5s. 

POLITICS, &c. 

The Regency Question. Memoirs of 
the Administration of the Right Hon. 
Henry PeLuaM, collected from the Fa- 
mily papers, and other authentic docu- 
ments, and illustrated with original cor- 
respondence never before published. In 
this work will be found an interesting 
account of the formation of the regency 
at the death of the Prince of Wales, father 
of George the Third. By the Rev. W. 
Coxe, M.A., F.R.S., F.A.S., Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 2 vols. 4to. 52. 5s., or, on large 
paper, &c. 10/. 10s. bds., republished. 

An enquiry into the causes of the long 
continued stationary Condition of India 
and its Inhabitants, with a brief examina- 
tion of the leading principles of two of the 
most approved Revenue Systems of Bri- 
tish India. By a Civil Servant of the 
Hon. E. I. Company. 8vo. 4s. 

Suggestions as to the conduct and ma- 
nagement of County Contested Elections, 
&c. With an appendix of the Statutes, 
&c., including those of the late session 
of Parliament. By G. Butt, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. Second edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Pocket Dictionary of the Law of 
Elections, with the practice from the is- 
suing of the writ to the final decision of 
the House of Commons. $vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The twenty-second volume of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates. Royal 8vo. ll. 
10s. bds. 

Elements of the Economy of Nature; 
er, the principles of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. Founded on the recently 
discovered Phenomena of Light, Electro- 
Magnetism, and Atomic Chemistry. By 
J. G. Macnivar, A. M. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

The Phrenological Journal, and Mis- 
cellany. Number 24. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of British Physicians; being No. 
14 of the Family Library. 


The Cook’s Dictionary. By Richard 
Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern. 
1 vol. 8yo. 9s, 6d. 

The Noble Game of Billiards ; wherein 
are exhibited extraordinary and surprising 
Strokes, which have excited the admira- 
tion of most of the Sovereigns in Europe. 
Translated from the French of M. Min- 
gaud by J. Thurston. 14. 1s. 

A Catalogue of Maps, Prints, Drawings, 
&c.; forming the Geographical and To- 
pographical collection attached to the Li- 
brary of his Majesty George the Third, 
and presented by his late Majesty George 
the Fourth, to the British Museum. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 2 large 
vols. 8vo. 17. 4s. bds. Folio copies, 3/. 3s. 

One Hundred Studies for Drawing in 
groups, Single figures of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and other domestic Animals, en- 
graved on thirty copper plates, from the 
most celebrated masters. This work is 
published under the superintendance of 
George Cooke. 1/. 1s. on plain paper, 
1l. 11s. 6d. India. 

The Real Devil’s Walk; embellished 
with 13 Engravings in wood, from designs 
by G. Cruikshank. 2s. 

The 1st vol. of Botanical Commentaries. 
By Jonathan Stoke, M.D. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

No. 10 of the Domestic Gardener's 
Manual, and English Botanist’s Compa- 
nion. 8vo. Is. 

TRAVELS, &c. 

Pananti’s Narrative of a Residence in 
Algiers. 2nd Edition, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 
1 vol. 4to. 12. 5s. boards. 

Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan 
de Vega, through Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1828 and 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1. 6s. bds. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Supplement to the Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy; or Memoirs of the Services of 
all the Flag Officers, &c. &c. By John 
Marshall, R.N. Part 4. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
the Fourth, interspersed with numerous 
Personal Anecdotes ; to which is prefixed 
an Historical account of the House of 
Brunswick from the earliest period. By 
H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 

The History of England. By Sir James 
Mackintosh, M.P. Being No. 8, Vol. 1, of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Fep. 
6s. bds. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Remarks on the Disease called Hydro- 
phobia, Prophylactic and Curative. By 
John Murray, F.S.A. &c. 1 vol. 4s. bds. 


The varieties of the Arterial System by 
Mr. Green, Surgeon, &c. &c. 
As. 


l vol. 8vo. 
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A new and splendid edition of the Holy 
Bible, with numerous illustrations by J. 
Martin, and under the patronage of King 
William IV., is announced. This work 
will,. it is confidently expected, add con- 
siderably to the already well earned fame 
of this distinguished artist, and prove an 
honour to the fine arts of the country. 

Lady Morgan is engaged in preparing 
for speedy publication her new work on 
France, which she intends to call France 
in 1829-30. 

The Midsummer Medley, for 1830, com- 
prising a series of comic tales and sketches, 
by the Author of Brambletye House, &c. 
2 vols. small 8vo. is nearly ready. 

The Persian Adventurer ; forming a se- 
quel to the Kuzzilbash. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq., 3 vols.; anda Narrative of a Journey 
over land to India, by Mrs. Colonel El- 
wood; in 2 vols. 8vo. plates, are in the 
press. 

An additional volume of the Transac- 
tions of the King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

General Sir Hew Dalrymple has an- 
nounced for publication an account of his 
Proceedings whilst in command at Gibral- 
tar, and subsequently when Commander 
of the British forces in Portugal; intended 
to assist in furnishing a full and faithful 
narrative of the peninsular war. 

Sir William Beetham, Ulster King of 
Arms, has announced a work under the 
following titlke—Dignities; Feudal and 
Parliamentary; the nature and functions 
of the Aula Regis, or the High Court of 
Barons, of the Magna Concilia, and of the 
Commune Concilium Regni, &c. 

The second volume of Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron is nearly ready. 

An Historical Sketch of the Dalmonii, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, by Joseph Chattaway, is an- 
nounced. 

The Rev. George Croly, A.M., has 
nearly ready for publication a Memoir of 
his late Majesty George the Fourth. 

Mr. Dyce has announced the Dramatic 
Works of Robert Greene, uniform with his 
editions of Peele and Webster; to which 
are added the Poems contained in his 
prose tracts; with an account of the Au- 
thor and his writings. 

Mr. Burchell, the well known African 
Traveller, has returned to England, after 
an absence of nearly Six Years, employed 
in exploring the Inland Provinces of Brazil. 
His Zoological and Botanical Collections 
are said to be immense. We understand 


that an account of these interesting travels 
will be published. 


Gunnell and Shearman, 18, Salisbury Square, London. 


We hear that Lord Nugent has been for 
a long “ time engaged on a work, to be en- 
titled Hampden’s Character, Conduct, and 
Policy, as well as those of the party with 
whom he acted.” The friends of the noble 
Author state that he has discovered new 
and interesting traits in the character and 
conduct of Hampden, and anticipate much 
original information in the promised work 
respecting that important period of English 
history. 

The Bampton Lecture for 1830.—An 
Enquiry into the Doctrine of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; in Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford in the 
Year 1830, at the Lecture founded by the 
Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salis- 
bury. By Henry Soames, M.A. of Wad- 
ham College, Rector of Shelley, Essex, 
and Author of the History of the Reform- 
ation. In 8vo. Will shortly appear. 

A translation of the celebrated Professor 
Heeren’s works, which has been so long 
a desideratum to the literature - of this 
country is at length announced as nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D., F.R.S., F.A.S. Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, by Wm. Parker Law- 
son, M.A. 8vo., is announced. 

Mr. Boaden is preparing for the Press, 
** Memoirs of the late Mrs. Jordan.”’ They 
will embrace a Public and Private History 
of the Life of that celebrated Actress, from 
her first appearance upon the Irish Stage, 
until her lamented death at St. Cloud, to- 
gether with Anecdotes of all the eminent 
individuals and distinguislied personages 
with whom, during her life, she associated. 
The work will be printed in 2 volumes, 
8vo., and illustrated with a Portrait. 

Tractatus Varii Integri, ex operibus 
Patrum Grecorum et Latinorum excerpti. 
A Thoma Turton, Sancte Theologie apud 
Cantabrigienses Professore Regio. In 1 
large vol. 8vo. In forming this work, it 
is the Editor’s intention to publish, for the 
use of Students in Divinity, a Selection of 
the most valuable productions of the 
Fathers who flourished during the first 
four centuries. 

The Book of the Seasons. By William 
and Mary Howitt. 8vo. small, is nearly 
ready. 

The “ Separation,” a new Novel, by the 
author of “ Flirtation,” will appear in a 
few days. 

A second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. of Lord 
King’s Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, with considerable additions, is al- 
most ready. 

Mothers and Daughters; a tale for the 
year 1830, 3 vols. will soon be published. 





